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XI. Adverbs. Adverbs are in general jdaced ii 
before the words to which they belong ; no extraneous words 
coining between. 

> Xn. JjgUur, autem, enim, etiam, are very seldom placed first 

f* in a clause or sentence. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are never 
I placed first. 

[ Xin. Tcanen is very often and elegantly placed after the 

i first, second, or third word of the clause in which it stands. 

r 

} XIV, Connected words should go together ; that is, they 

|. may not be separated firom one another by words that are ex- 
[. traneous, and have no j^lation to them. 

I XV. cSUknce, The cadence, or concluding part of a 

clause or sentence, should very seldom consist of mono- 
'i syllables. 

Xyi. So far as other rules and perspicuity will allow, in 
' the arrangement and choice of words, when the teegoinff 
[ ' ends with a vowel, let the next begin with a consonant; and 
! vice versa. 
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XVn. In general a redundancy of short words must be 
avoided. 

XVni. In general a redundancy of long words must be 
avoided. 

XIX. In general there must be no redundancy of loog 
measures. 

XX. In general there must be no redundancy of short 
measures. 



^ XXI. The last syllables of the foregoing word must not be 
the same as the first syllables of the word following. 

I 

.; XXII. Many words, which bear the same quantity, which 

begin alike or end alike, or which have the same cnaraolep* 
istic letter in declension or conjugation, (many saeh woidi^) 
may not come together. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 



1 . A muse. 2. Of water. 3. To 
a- pen. 4. A chest. 5. O want. 
6. With a sling. 

1. Helmets. 2. Of axes. 3. 
To grandmothers. 4. Whales. 
5. O beasts. 6. From chains. 

1. Souls. 2. Of goddesses. 3. 
To daughters. 4. Mares. 5. O 
female servants. 6. With freed- 
women. 

1. The north wind. 2. Of a 
turban. 3. To Penelope. 4. 
jEneas. 5. O Anchises. 6. In 
oratory. 

1. To winter. 2. With a beard. 
3. By slander. 4. IheJield a cot- 
tage. 5. Of a comedy. 6. Ihear 
a harp. 

1. In chests. 2. Of pigeons. 
3. To the boats. 4. He hunts 
wild beasts. 5. Flames. 

1. A bride. 2. In the stars. 3. 
Oftmmpets. 4. To a violet. 5. He 
cMvates the earth. 6. vipers. 

1 



1. Musa. 2. Aqua. 
3.Penna. 4. Area (ace). 
5. Inopia. 6. Funda. 

1. Galea. 2. Ascia. 
3. Avia. 4. Balsena (ace). 
5. Bellua. 6. Catena. 

1. Anima. 2. Dea. 
3. Filia. 4. Equa (occ). 

5. Famiila. 6. Liberta. 

1. Boreas. 2. Tiaras. 
3. Penelope. 4. .^Eneas 
(occ). 5. Anchises. 6. 
Rhetorica. 

1. Bruma. 2. Barba. 
3. Calumnia. 4. Vidi 
casa (ace). 5. Comoedia. 

6. Audio cithara. 

1. Cista. 2. Columba. 
3. Cymba. 4. Vendtw 
fera. 5. Flamma. 

1. Sponsa. 2. Stella. 
3. Tuba, 4. Viola. 5. 
Colit terra. 6; Vipera. 



LATIN £X£flCISES. 
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7. A Tictim. 8. To dauglit^; 7.VVicS)ba.^ fl\ Nala. 
9. To number the stars. <9. Dinumerdre heUB., 
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SECOND BECLENSIOI^. 



1. A father-in-law. 2. Of an 
armour-bearer. 3. To a man. 

4. An elder. 5. O Vulcan. 
6. With a son-in-law. 

1. Boys. 2. Of knives. 3. To 
the Spaniards. 4. Masters. 5. 
O servants. 6. In the fields. 

1. Judges. 2. Of the south 
wind. 3. To a workman. 4. The 
men. 5. O Bacchus. 6. With 
serpents. 

1. A heap. 2. Of a kettle. 
3. To a reed. 4. A wand. 5. 
elephant. 6. In a year. 

1. Horses. 2. Of rivers. 3. To 
the ravens. 4. Men-servants. 

5. O wolves. 6. With hooks. 

1. A patron. 2. With philoso- 
phers. 3. To rocks. 4. / love 
sleep. 5. O spears. 6. A bride- 
groom. 

1. A shrine. 2. With a grain. 
3. To the chin. 4. A member. 
5. O silver. 6. In a temple. 

1 . Horace. 2. Of Androgeos. 
3. To Evander. 4. Dolus. 5. 
Virgil. 6. From Athos. 



1. Socer. 2. Anniger. 
3. Vir. 4. Presbyter {ace). 
5. Mulciber. d Gener. 

1. Puer. 2. Ooher. 
3. Iber. 4. Magister (occ). 
5. Minister. 6. Ager. 

1. Arbiter. 2. Auster. 
3. Faber. 4. Vir {ace), 
5. Liber. 6. Coluber. 

l.Acervus. 2.Cacabus. 
3. .Calamus. 4. Caduceus 
{ace). 5. Barrus. 6. An- 
nus. 

1. Equus. 2. Fluvius. 

3. Corvus. 4. Famulus 
(ace). 5. Lupus. 6. Ha- 
mus. 

1. Patronus. 2. Phi- 
losophus. 3. Scopiilus- 

4. Amo somnus. 5. Spa- 
rus. 6. Sponsus. 

1. Adytum. 2.Granum. 
3. Mentum. 4. Membrum 
{ace). 5. Argentum. 6. 
Delubrum. 

1. Horatius. 2. Andro- 
geos. 3. Evandrus. 4. 
Delus or Delos {ace). 5. 
Virgilius. 6. Athos. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 



1. A riddle. 2. Of a charter. 
3. To a poem. 4. A theme. 
5. By a pedigree. 

1. Shields. 2. Of robbers. 



1. iEnigma. 2. IHplo- 
ma. 3. Poema. 4. The- 
ma {ace). 5. Stemma. 

1. Ancile. 2. Latro 
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3. To volunteers. 4. The ships. 
5. wounds. 6. With gifts. 

1. A key. 2. With money. 
3. To the breast. 4. Of a hero. 

5. We bestow honours. 6. O 
voice. 7. Of a crime. 8. Kinds. 

9. Of a river. 10. With a lever. 
1. To the king. 2. In the 

night. 3. Of a silk-worm. 4. In 
youth. 5. Of a bone. 6. To the 
n(iouthV 7. He loves praise. 
8. O fraud. 9. Of a serpent. 

1. Trees. 2. Of the jaws. 
3. With a young man. 4. Of 
epigrams. 5. To oxen. 6. To 
Trojan women. 7. With Capys. 
8. O Paris. 9. With corn. 10. 
He repairs the ship. 11. With 
force. 

1. The seats. 2. From Prae- 
neste. 3. In the tower. 4. Of 
cities. 5. O Trojans. 6. With 
poems. 7. The torches. 8. Of 
states. 9. He Jiears Pan. 10. 
From the Guadalquiver. 

1. To the breast. 2. In the 
country. 3. Lamps. 4. Of a 
change. 5. Of Macedonians. 

6. States. 7. In the night. 8. In 
a fall of water. 9. Of a sun-beam. 

10. In April. 11. Of a snail. 

12. To a king. 13. Of peace. 
14. Of Styx. 

1 . In a marsh. 2. Of a wound. 
3, To virtue. 4. Of a hare. 
6. tree. 6. The Graces. 7. Of 
the morning. 8. Circles. 9. Of 
an Arcadian. 10. Of giants. 

11. Of Ceres. 12. With soldiers. 

13. Of a vine-branch. 14. In a 
room. 15. To a crown. 16. By 
right. 17. With a part. 



3. Volo. 4. Navis (ace). 
5. Yulnus. 6. Munus. 

1. Clavis. 2. iEs. 3. 
Pectus. 4.Heros. B.Lar- 
gimur honos. 6. Vox. 

7. Scelus. 8. Genus. 9. 
Amnis. 10. Vectis. 

1. Rex. 2. Nox. 3. 
Bombyx. 4. Juventus. 
5. Os. 6. Os. 7. Amat 
laus. 8. Fraus. 9. Ser- 
pens. 

1. Arbos. 2. Faux. 
3. Adolescens. 4. Epi- 
grainma. 6. Bos. 6. Tro- 
as. 7. Capys. 8. Paris. 
9. Far. 10. Reftcit navis. 
11. Vis. 

1. Sedile. 2. Praeneste. 
3. Turris. 4. Urbs. 5. 
Tros. 6.Poema. 7. Lam- 
pas {ace). 8. Civitas. 
9. Audit Pan. 10. Boetis. 

1. Pectus. 2. Rus. 3. 
Lampas. 4. Metamorpho- 
sis. 5. Macedo. 6. Civ- 
itas. 7. Nox. 8. Canalis. 
9. Jubar. 10. Aprilis. 
11. Limax. 12. Rex. 
13. Pax. 14. Styx. 

1. Palus. 2. Vulnus. 
3. Virtus. 4. Lepus. 5. 
Arbos. 6. Charis. 7. Eos. 

8. Orbis. 9. Areas. 10. 
Gigas. 11. Ceres. 12. 
Miles. 13. Pahnes. 14. 
Conclave. 15. Diadema 
16. Jus. 17. Pars. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 



1. An access. 2. Of a song. 
3. To chance. 4. An assembly^ 
5. O pride. 6. With a blast. 

1. Expenses. 2. Of the waves. 
3. To the fruits. 4. Senses. 

5. O fears. 6. With ceremonies. 
1. Of dress. 2. In forests. 

3. To hearing. 4. / Icnow the 
countenance. 5. O laughter. 

6. With gain. ^^^^^ 

1. A needleTs. Of a house. 
3. To an old woman. 4. A fig. 
5. O hands. 6. In dens. 

1. Hands. 2. Of store-houses. 
3. To the lakes. 4. To galleries. 
5. O tribes. 6. With spits. 

1. Knees. 2. At home. 3. To 
a bow. 4. From home. 5. / 
revisit the lakes. 



1. Aditus. 2. Cantus 
3. Casus. 4. Coetus {ace). 
5. Fastus. 6. Flatus. 

l.Sumptus. 2. Fluctus. 
3. Fructus. 4. Sensus 
(ace). o.-Metus. G.Ritus. 

1. Cultus. 2. Saltus. 
3. Auditus. 4. Scio vul- 
tus. 5. Risus. 6. Ques- 
tus. 

1. Acus. 2. Domus. 
3. Anus. 4. Ficus (ace). 
5. Manus. 6. Specus. 

1. Manus. 2. Penus. 
3. Lacus. 4. Porticus. 
5. Tribus. 6. Veru. 

1. Genu. 2. Domus. 
3. Arcus. .4. Domus. 5. 
Reviso lacus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



1. The face. 2. Of an appear- 
ance. 3. To destruction. 4. A 
thing. 5. O day. 6. With gore. 

1. Faces. 2. Of things. 3. To 
days. 4. The appearances. 5. O 
hopes. 6. With things. 



I. Facies. 2. Species. 
3.Pernicies. 4. Res (ace). 
5. Dies. 6. Sanies. 

1. Facies. 2. Res. 3 
Dies. 4. Species {ace), 
5. Spes. 6. Res. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 



1. In a hall. 2. A servant. 
3. To a son-in-law. 4. / cut a 
branch. 5. Of the ocean. 6. A 
lamp. 7. Of deceit. 8. / brarir 
dish a sword. 9. Of a pair of scis- 
sors. 10. For honour. 11. Of 
ages. 12. By the appearance. 
13. The eurface. 14. / ccdled an 
assembly. 15. By a nod. 16. In a 
consumption. 17. To a soothsayer. 



1. Aula\ 2. Minister^ 
3.Gener*. 4. C<a?rfb ramus^ 
5. Oce&nus^. 6. Lychnus^ 
(ace). 7. Dolus^ 8. Vibro 
gladius^. 9. Forfex^ 10. 
Decus*. 11. iEtas^ 12. 
Species®. 13. Superficies*. 

14. Convocdm cGBtus'*. 

15. Nutus*. 16. Tabes^ 
17. Vates^ 
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1. Hatred. 2. To a garland. 

3. By a decree of the senate. 

4. In silk. 5. With a thousand 
sestertii. 6. For a calf. 7. To a 
thrush. 8. In a cavern. 9. Of 
harps. 10. Comedies. 11, 1 have 
heard the hells. 12. To the mish 
tress of a &mily. 13. With freed- 
women. 14. For Anchises. 15. 
In life. 16. To the sun. 

1. 1 give an opinion. 2. In a 
legion. 3. To goddesses. 4. With 
turhans. 5. A rush. 6. To a 
rock. 7. Of a wall. 8. At home. 
9. O horn. 10. To preeminence. 
11. I hear thunder. 12. I saw 
the lightning. 13. A daughter- 
in-law. 14. Of weeping. 15. To 
Capys. 16. With a Samnite. 

1. In a little boat. 2. To states. 
3. Of enemies. 4. By the house- 
hold gods. 5. In a tower. 6. Of 
cities. 7. Of Thracians. 8. For 
oxen. 9. With a poem. 10. To 
the commonwealth. 11. Of epi- 
grams. 12. O parents. 13. Of 
souls dq)arted. 14. Of a sieve. 
15. To a son-in-law. 16. Of An- 
chises. 17. OfahaU. 18. With 
a surety. 

1. He. threw a stone. 2. O 
Virgil. 3. Of the Georgics. 4. 
With a distaff. 5. In a green fig. 
6. To spikenard. 7. Of a sap- 
phire. 8. / ask a vote. 9. Of a 
desert. 10. To a church. 11. 
With a style. 12. By the mast 
of a ship. 13. In a balance. 
14. To daughters. 15. For souls. 
16. 1 behold Ossa. 17. O iEtna. 

1. Of oak. 2. By delays. 3. Of 
men. 4. To viUains. 5. In a 

!♦ 



1. Odhun*. 2. Sertum*. 
3. Senatus-consultum^ 4. 
Sericum^ 5. Sestertium^ 

6. Vitiilus^. 7. Turdus^. 

8. Caverna*. 9. Cith&ra*. 
10. Gomcedia^ 11. Audivi 
campana^ 12. Mater-fa- 
milias. 13. Liberta^ 14. 
Anchises*. 15. Vita*. 16. 
Phoebus'*. 

l.Z>o opinio*. 2.Legio'. 
3. Dea*. 4. tiaras*. 5. 
Scirpus*. 6. Scopiilus". 

7. Pariesl 8. Doraus^**. 

9. Cornu*. 10. Principa- 
tus^ 11. Audio tonitru^. 
12. Fw/tfulmen'. 13. Nu- 
rus*. 14. Fletus*. 15. 
Capys*. 16. Samnis*. 

1. Linter*. 2. Civitas*. 
3.Hostis*. 4.Lar*. 5.Tur- 
ris». 6. Urbs*. 7. Thrax*. 

8. Bos*. 9. Poema*. 10. 
RespublTca. 11. Epigram- 
ma*. 12. Parens*. 13. 
Manes* (pZ.). 14.Vannus^ 
15. Gener*. 16. Anchi- 
ses*. 17. Aula*. 18.Pr8es* 



1. Jecit lapis*. 2. Vir- 
gilius*. 3.Georgica*(j?/^). 
4. Colus*. 5. Grossu^. 
6. Nardus®. 7. Sapphirus?. 
8. Rogo suffi-agium^ 9. 
Eremus^ 10. Teraplum*. 
11. Stylus^ 12. Malusl 
13. Trutina*. 14. Nata*. 
15. Anima*. 16. Video 
Ossa*. 17. iEtna*, 

1. Robur*. 2. Mora\ 
3. Vir^. 4. Furcifer". 5. 



LATIK EXERCISES. 



labyrinth. 6. A vagrant. 7. 
Satires. 8. In sea-urchins. 9. 
Of flesh. 10. To virgins. 11. Of 
Dido. 12. With a fox. 13. To 
a cat. 14. O Paris. 15. Of Or- 
pheus. 16. A flint. 17. Bolts. 

1. Of old men. 2. Of a young 
man. 3. To infants. 4. To a 
watchman. 5. With a cloak. 
6. By a blast. 7. In harbours. 
8. From the face. 9. O heirs. 
10. Of peacocks. 11. Sedition. 
12. With desire. 13. To players. 
14. Of rest. 15. To a thing. 
16. Of chariots. 17. Of houses. 
18. In harbours. 19. The hands. 



Labyrinthus^. 6. Planus*. 
7. SatTra*. 8. Echinus'. 
9. Caro». 10. Virgo'. 
11. Dido^ 12. Vuli«8». 
13. Felis'. 14. Paxi«?. 
15. Orpheu82*^ jg gj. 
lex* (ace). 17. Obex^ 

1. Senex'. 2. Juvenis^. 
3. Infens'. 4. Vigil'. .5. 
Chlamys*. 6. Flatus*. 7. 
Portus^ 8. Facies^ 9. 
Hires'. 10. Pavol 11. 
Seditio'. 12. Cupido'. 
13. Histrio'. 14. Re- 
quies»*°. 15. Res*. 16. 
Currus*. 17. Domus'**. 
18. Portus*. 19. Manus*. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 



1. Of Taygetus. 2. Jests. 3. 
O sails. 4. Of heaven. 5. Of 
delights. 6. The baths. 7. In 
Argos. 

1. Vessels. 2. Of acres. 3. 
To the commonwealth. 4. From 
masters of families. 5. Orphe- 
us. 6. With GEdipus. 7. Of 
Achilles. 8. To Jupiter. 

1. With pounds. 2. The morn- 
ing. 3. By birth. 4. Tedious 
stories. 5. In the evening. 6. Of 
a stripe. 7. To the thigh. 8. 
Fears. 9. Tempe. 10. In the 
place of another. 11. To chaos. 
12. Wealth. 

1. Of the feasts of Bacchus. 
2. In Syracuse. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
4. O Druids. 5. The children. 
6. Of the gods . 7. To hot-baths. 
8. With spoils. 9. In a camp. 



1. Taygetus^. 2. Jocus*. 

3. Carbasus^. 4. Ccelum^. 
5. Delicium«'\ 6. Bal- 
neum***. 7. Argos. 

1. Vas'". 2. Juge- 
rum«*', 3.Respublica**^ 

4. Paterfamilias'**. 5. Or- 
pheus**'. 6. CEdipus'**'. 
7. Achilles'. 8. Jupiter*. 

1. Pondo. 2. Mane. 
3. Natu. 4. Ambage'. 

5. Vesper'. 6. Verberis*. 
7. Femmis'. 8. Metus\ 
9. Tempe. 10. Vicis*. 
11. Chaos*. 12. Opis'. 

1. Bacchanalia**'. 2. 
Syracusae*. 3. Hierosol- 
yma***. 4JMIM. 5. 
Liberi*. 

ThermaV 
9. C 
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1. Of a tiger. 2. To the peo- • 1. Tigris'. 2. Plebs». 
pie. . 3. With the laurel. 4. Of 3. Laurus^**. 4. Fidena* 
Fidena. 5. O tree. 6. To a or Fidense*. 5. Arbor*. 6. 
medii^tor. 7. With all kinds of Sequester**^ 7.Penu8^^*^ 
provisions. 

ADJECTIVES.* 



1. A good boy. 2. An excel- 
lent thing. 3. A great kingdom. 
4. Of a broad field. 5. Of a beau- 
tiful girl. 6. Of splid sUver. 7. To 
an ignorant workman. 8. To a 
high rock. 9. To a large head. 
10. A just lord. 11. A secret 
dagger. 12. A high seat. 13. 
dear friend. 14. O great truth. 
15. O base gift. 16. With a wor- 
thy servant. 17. With a large 
sum. 18. By a sudden death. 



1. Sick men. 2. Fair women. 
3. Wretched fates. 4. Of pros- 
perous consuls. 5. Of ugly forms. 
6. Of ludicrous riddles. 7. To 
crafty horse-keepers. 8. To the 
,sacred goddesses. 9. To full 
milk-pails. 10. Crook-backed 
tyrants. 11. Red flames. 12. 
Rough bones. 13. O wretched 
stags. 14. O wool-bearing sheep. 
15. O wretched words. 16. With 
other titles. 17. In whole trage- 
dies. 18. In frequent journeys. 



1. A huge stone. 2. A pru- 
dent mother. 3. An elegant 
temple. 4. Of a cruel tyrant 



An adjectlye agrees with a 




1. Bonus puer*. 2. Ex- 
imius res^. 3. Magnus 
regnum^ 4. Latus ager'. 
■5. Formosus puella*. 6. 
Argentum* solidus. 7. Ig- 
narus fabei^. 8. Rupes* 
altus. 9. Caput? largus. 

10. Justus dominus? (ace.) 

11. Arcanus sica^ lace* 

12. Sedlle^ celsus {ace] 

13. Cams amicus'. 14. 
Magnus Veritas^ 15. Pra- 
vus donum*. 16. Minister* 
dignus. 17. Amplus sum- 
ma^ 18. Subitus letum^ 

1. ^er vir". 2. Fce- 
mtna^ pulcher. 3. Miser 
fatum'. 4. Prosper consul'. 
5. Teter formal 6. iEnig- 
ma' ludicer. 7. Agaso' 
vafer. 8. Dea* sacer. 9. 
Satur sinum*. 10. Qibbus 
tyrannus^ {ace), 11. Ru- 
ber flamma^ (occ). 12. Oc^ 
asper (ace). 13. Miser 
cervur. 14. Ovis* ianiger. 
15. Miser verbum*. 16. 
CsBter titulus^. 17. In- 
teger tragoedia^ 18. Iter* 
creber. 

1. Ingens lapiff*. 2. Pru- 
dens mater^. 3. Elegans 
templum^ 4. Crudelis ty- 



der, number and cum , 




B 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



5. Of a green twig. 6. Of a fer- 
tile soil. 7. To a green cloth. 
8. To a swift foot 9. To a re- 
cent crime. 10. A brave lion. 
11. A short night. J 2. A lofty 
song. 13. O deceitful praetor. 
14. O cheerfiil day. 15. cruel 
war. 16. With warlike Ancus. 
17. By an easy victory. 18. With 
a meek disposition. 



1. Fierce lions. 2. Icy winters. 
3. All kinds. 4. Of the light 
bands. 5. Of the sweet Muses. 
6. Of cheap eggs. 7. To rapa- 
cious wolves. 8. To unequal 
storms. 9. To great gifts. 10. 
Fleeting years. 11. Green snakes. 
12. Empty casks. 13. O slow 
horses. 14. swift hinds. 15. 
cruel answers. 16. With brittle 
reeds. 17. In narrow houses. 
18. In pleasant conversations. 



1. Cruel necessity. 2. Of rich 
islands. 3. Gentle whispers. 4. 
O envious age. 5. By a noble 
death. 6. Of a mournful war. 
7. To cruel Proserpine. 8. In a 
short time. 9. deadly autumn. 
10. Ancient temples. 11. Of 
common nature. 12. With a 
small part. 13. Of incredible 
li^rality. 14. Of barbarous na- 
tions. 15. By a similar complaint. 
16. With a loud voice. 17. Of 
human error. 18. A lasting si- 
lence. 19. Of a foolish ofHnion. 



rannus^. 5. Viridis virga*. 
6. Feraxsolum*. 7. Viridis 
pannus'. 8. Velox planta^ 
9. Reccns scelus^ lO.Por- 
tis leo'* (ace). 11. Brevis 
nox^ (ace). 12. Subllmis 
carmen^ (ace). 13. Fallax 
praetor^. 14. Hilaris dies^. 
15. Crudelis helium^ 16. 
Pugnax Ancus^. 17. Fa- 
cilis victoria^ 18. Ing«- 
nium^ mitis. 

1. Acer leo^ 2. Glacia- 
lis hyems^. 3. Omnis ge- 
nus^. 4. Levis chorus^ 5. 
Dulcis Camoena^ 6. Yilis 
ovum^. 7. Rapax lupus^. 
8. InsBqualis procella*. 9. 
Grandis donum^. 10. Fu- 
gax annus* (ace). 11. Vir- 
idis colubra* (ace). 12. 
Inanis doliumf' (acc.y 13. 
Segnis equus*. 14. Velox 
cerva^ 15. Atrox respoh- 
sum^ 16. Fragilis cai^- 
muaP. n.Exilisdomaa***. 
18. Dulcis alloquium*. 

1. Ssvus necesutas*. 
2. Dives insula\ 3. Leiiis 
susurrus*. 4.InvTdu8eta2r\ 
5. NobTlis letum"". 6. Bel- 
lum^ lachrymosus. 7.Sevus 
Proserpina*. 8.BreTi8tem- 
pus^. 9. Lethifer autuoi- 
nus* 10. Vetus temphun* 
(ace). 11. Communis na- 
tural 12. Pars' exiguofl. 

13. IncredibTlisliberafitas^. 

14. Barbarus gens^. 15. 
Similis querela'. 16. Mag- 
nus vox', 17. Error* huma- 
nu8. 18. Diotomiu fltten- 
tium'. 19. Opinio^ stultus. 



ETTHOLOGT. 



1. Frequent conversations. 2. 
The swift Moors, 3. A joyful 
inind. 4. To lofty towers. 5. 
With a sweet sound. 6. Of war- 
like praises. 7. To an ancient 
king. 8. In a heavy chariot. 9. 
with black eyes. 10. In a poor 
house. 11. The swift winds. 
12. With a suppliant hand. 13. 
In a fertile region. 14. With 
equal loss. 15. A teachable boy. 

1. Of one god. 2. Two come- 
dies. 3. Three rooms. 4. With 
ten soldiers. 5. Two hundred 
trees. 6. Of twenty nights. 7. 
In five months. 8. To the elev- 
enth boy. 9. In the sixth year. 
10. The second king. 11. In 
the thousandth legion. 12. Of 
the second oration. 13. By the 
fiftieth rule. 

1. Of a milder disposition. 2. 
With a firmer step. 3. Of a dearer 
firiend. 4. The pleasantest words. 
5. The severest misfortunes. 6. 
Of worse ages. 7. With a less 
weight. 8. More winters. 9. 
Wi3i -greater heaps. 10. The 
next simuner. 11. Of the first 
complaints. 12. With the great- 
est wisdom. 13. The least virtue. 

14. To a most excellent man. 

15. The hither Spain. 16. To 
the last labour. 

1. Of the lowest places. 2. The 
ripest seeds. 3. To the most won- 
derful power. 4. Ofa most worth- 
less man. 5. The last age. 6. In 
the next year. 7. Of a most fa- 
mous temple. 8. The most sacred 
laws. 9. Ofa most deserving life. 



LCrebersermo^ 2.Ce- 
lerMaurus'. 3. Lsetus an- 
imus*. 4. Celsus turris®. 
5. Dulcis sonus*. 6. Belli- 
cus laus*. 7. Antiquus rex*. 
8. Gravis currus*. 9. Ni- 
ger ociilus*. 10. Inops do- 
nius* * *. 11. Celer ventus^ 
12. Supplex manus^. 13. 
Uber regio^. 14. Par dam- 
num**. 15. Docilis puer^. 

1. Unus deus*. 2. Duo 
comcedia^ 3. Tres con- 
clave^. 4. Decem miles^. 

5. Ducenti arbor*. 6. Vi- 
ginti nox*. 7. Quinquo 
mensis*. 8. Undecimus 
puer^. 9. Sextus annus^. 

10. Secundus rex^. 11. 
Millesimuslegio^ 12. Se- 
cundus oratio . 13. Quin- 
quagesTmus regula\ 

l.Mitisanimus^ 2.Fir- 
mus gradus*. 3. Carus 
amicus*. 4. Jucundusver- 
bum*. 5. Gravis casus*. 

6. Malus saeciilum*. 7. Par- 
vus pondus*. 8. Muhus 
hyems^ 9. Magnus acer- 
vus*. 10. Propior aestas^. 

11. Prior querela^ 12. 
Superus prudential 13. 
Parvus virtus*. 14. Vir* 
bonus. 1 5. Hispania* citer 
(comp.). 16. Exter labor*. 

l.Inferus locus*. 2.Ma- 
turus semen*. 3. Mirificus 
potential 4. Nequam ho- 
mo*. 5. Ulterior setas*. 6. 
Propior annus*. 7. lAcl^- 
tus templum*. 8. Sacer jus* 
(ace). 9. Meritus vita'. 
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10. Of a richer prey. 1 1 . A longer 
atay. 12. To a more lamentable 
fortune. 13. By a more secret 
crime. 14. Of a more regal 
diiqposition. 15. To a nearer 
friend. 



10. Opimus pr»da^ 11. 
Diuturnus corooMMraitic^. 
12. Flebilis fortuna*. 18. 
Arcanus crimen'. 14. Re- 
galis animus^. 15. Pro- 
pinquus amicus^. 



PRONOUN. 



1. Ofme. 2. To thee. 3. Of 
themselves. 4.Withme^ 5. With 
us. 6. With themselves. 7. For 
himself. 8. With thee. 9. With 
you. laOfus. 11. Of you. 12. 
For itself. 13. For herself. 14. 
thou. 15.Themselves. 16. Tome. 

1. To him. 2. That woman. 
3. Of that man. 4. To these tears. 
5. To this man. 6. Of her. 7. 
Those things. 8. My book. 9.0my 
Paris. 10. By thy fault. 11. Of 
our army. 12. By your fault. 13. 
Philosophers of our own country. 

1. For my own sake. 2. Thou 
thyself 3. With these eyes. 4. 
Of this province. 5. Of the same 
kind. 6. Of the same opinion. 
7. By the same way. 8. In some 
place. 9. Some woman. 10. In 
whatsoever land. 11. Of some 
cities. 

VERB. 

Slim, 
He is. Ye were. She has 
been. They are. We shall be. 
Ye have been. They had been. 
They have been. They will be. 
Thou mayest be. She would be. 
They may be. Ye may have been. 
Thou wilt have been. He should 
have been. Thou mightest have 
been. Let her be. Be thou. 
To have been. 



1. Ego. 2. Tu. 3. Sui. 
4. Ego. 5^ Ego. 6. Sui. 
7. Sui. 8. Tu. 9. Tu. 
10. Ego. 11. Tu. 12. Sui. 
13. Sui. 14. Tu. 15. Sui. 
16. Ego. 

l.llle. 2.111e. aillevir. 
4. Hie lachrj^ma. 5. Hie. 
6.1s. 7.1s. 8. Mens liber. 
9. Mens Paris. 10. Tuus 
culpa. 11. Noster exer- 
cTtus. 12. Yester culpa. 
13. Nostras philosophus. 

1. Me&pte causa (abl). 
2. Tute. 3. Hicceoculus. 
4. Hicce provincia. 5. 
Ejusmodi. 6. Idem sen- 
tentia. 7. Idem via. 8. 
Aliquis locus. 9. Quidam 
foomina. 10. Quicunque 
terra. 11. Quidam urbs. 



Sum. 



ETYMOLOGY. 
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9IBST CONJUGATION* 



1. Thou coQcealest. 2. They 
cry. 3. 1 was building. 4. We 
were thinking. 5. They have 
carried. 6. Ye have begged. 7. 
She had pretended. 8. He had 
robbed. 9. I shall prepare. 10. 
Ye will approve. 

1. 1 may sup. 2. Ye can hope. 
3. He might honour. 4. He should 
conciliate. 5. He may have com- 
manded. 6. We may Jiave torn. 
7. 1 should have nodded. 8. They 
might have wounded. 9. Thou 
wilt have called. 10. They will 
have devoured. 

1. Let him deny. 2. Enter ye. 3. 
To think. 4. To be about to retard. 
5. Affording. 6. About to swear. 

1. Thou art accused. 2. Yc 
are chastised. 3. We were call- 
ed. 4. They were torn. 5. 'I 
have been deprived. 6. They 
have been routed. 7. He had 
been overcome. 8. We had been 
solicited. 9. Thou wilt be ap- 
proved. 1 0. They will be saluted. 

1. Thou canst be adorned. 2. 
Ye may be marked out. 3. I 
might be served. 4. They should 
be committed. 5. She may have 
been defrauded. 6. I may have 
been delighted. 7. He might 
have been loved. 8. Ye should 
have been pacified. 9. He will 
have been fined. 10. They will 
have been renewed. 

1. Let him be bound. 2. Be 
ye scattered. 3. To be brought 
up. 4. To have been provoked. 
5. To be about to be loaded. 6. 
Changed. 7. To be liberated. 



1. Ceb. 2. Clamo. 8* 
JSdiHco. 4. Cogito. 5. 
Porto. 6. Ore 7. Sim- 
iilo. 8. Spolio. d. 
Paro. 10. Probo. 



1. CoBoa 2. Spero. 3. 

Honoro. 4. Concilio. 5. 

Impero. 6. Lanio. 7. 

Nuto. 8. Vdnero. 9. 
Voco. 10. Voro. 



1. Nego. 
3. Puto. 4 

Suppedito. 

1. Accuso. 
3. Appello. 
6. Orbo. 6. 
Supero. 8. 'l 
Probo. 10. 



2. Intro. 

Tardo. 5. 
6. Juro. 

2. Castigo. 

4. Lacero. 
Proffigo. 7. 
Sdlicito. 9. 
Saluto. 



1. Omo. 2. Signo. 
3. Ministro. 4. Mandc. 
5. Fraudo. 6. Deleefeo. 
7. Amo. 8.- Mitifgo. 9. 
Mulcto. 10. Novo. 



1. Ligo. 2. Ilisafpo. 
3. Ediico. 4. Irrito. 6. 
Onero. 6. Muto. 7. 
Lib^ro. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou admonishest. 2. I 
want. 3. Thou wast obeying. 
4. He was favouring. 5. We 
have shone. 6. They have flour- 
ished, t. He had displeased. 
8. They had terrified. 9. 1 shall 
conceal. 10. We shall admonish. 

1. 1 may languish. 2. He may 
hinder. 3. They might have. 4. 
We should show. 5. He may 
have exercised. 6. Ye may have 
restrained . 7. 1 should have had. 
8. He should have concealed. 9. 
We shall have driven away. 10. 
Ye will have exercised. 

1. Let him admonish. 2. Let 
them hinder; 3. To say. 4. 
To have exhibited. 5. Having. 
6. About to aflford. 

1. 1 am seen. 2. He was clip- 
ped. 3. Ye have been terrified. 
4. They had* been taught. 5. We 
shall be held. 6. Ye can be or- 
dered. 7. We might be destroyed. 
8. Thou mayest have been ad- 
monbhed. 9. He should have been 
prevented. 10. Ye will have been 
admitted. 1 1 . To have been terri- 
fied. 12. Had. 13. To be taught. 



1. Moneo. 2. Careo. 
3. Pareo. 4. Studeo. 5. 
Splendeo. 6. Floreo. 7. 
Displiceo. 8. Terreo. 
9. Sileo. 10. Moneo. 



1. Langueo. 2. Pro- 
hibeo. 3. Habeo. 4. 
Exhibeo. 5. Exerceo. 
6^ Coerceo. 7. Habeo. 
8. Sileo. 9. Arceo. 10. 
Exerceo. 



1. Moneo. 2. Prohibeo. 
3. Perhibeo. 4. Exhibeo. 
5. Habeo. 6. Praebeo. 

1. Video. 2. Tondeo. 
3. Terreo. 4. Doceo. 
5. Teneo. 6. Jubeo. 7. 
Deleo. 8. Moneo. 9. 
Prohibeo. 10. Adhibeo. 
11. Terreo. 12. Habeo. 
13. Doceo. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



1 . Thou pullest. 2. They were 
shaking. 3. He has dug. 4. Ye 
had driven. 5. They will rule. 
6. I can break. 7. We might 
touch. 8. He may have cut. 9. 
She might have read. 10. They 
will have said. 11. Place thou. 
12. Let them disdain. 13. To 
have sung. 14. About to draw. 

1 . Thou art sent for. 2. He was 
sent. 3. He has been carried. 4. 



1. Rapio. 2. Quatio. 
3. Fodio. 4. Ago. 5. 
Rego. 6. Frango. 7. 
Tango. 8. Scindo. 9. 
Lego. 10. Dico.* 11* 
Pono. 12. Spemo. 13. 
Cano. 14. Traho. 



1. Arcesso. 2. Mitto. 
3. Gero. 4. Duco. 5. 
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I had been led. 5. He will be 
hurt. 6. Thou mayest be over- 
come. 7. They might be taken. 
8. He may have been allured. 9. 
We might have been joined. 10. 
They will have been directed. 
Jl. Be thou placed. 12. To be 
despised. , 13. To have been 
turned. 14. Forsaken. 



Laedo. 6. Vinco. 7. Ca- 
pio. 8. Allicio. 9. Jun- 
go. 10. Dirigo. 11. Po- 
no. 12. Contemno. 13. 
Flecto. 14. Relinquo. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou strikest. 2. I was 
drawing out. 3. He has raged. 
4. Ye had fortified. 5. They will 
bind. 6. He can clothe. 7. 
They might ratify. 8. We may 
have known. 9. Ye might have 
softened. 10. They will have 
slept. 11. Hinder thou. 12. To 
have served. 13. Clothing. 

1. He is instructed. 2. Thou 
wast nourished. 3. He has been 
punished. 4. I had been en- 
snared. 5; We will be clothed. 
6. Thou mayest be upheld. 7. He 
may have been bound. 8. They 
might have been guarded. 9. 
They will have been fortified. 
10. Be ye served. 11. To have 
been clothed. 12. To be polished. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN ALL THE CONJUGATIONS. 



1. Ferio. 2. Haurio. 
3. SsBvio. 4. Munio. 5. 
Vincio. 6. Amicio. 7. 
Sancio. 8. Scio. 9. Mol- 
lio. 10. Dormio. 11. Im- 
pedio. 12. Servio. 13. 
Vestio. •-* 



1. Erudio. 2. Nutrio. 
3. Pimio. 4. Irretio. 5. 
Amicio. 6. Fulcio. 7. 
Vincio. 8. Custodio. 
9. Munio. 10. Servio. 
11. Vestio. 12. Polio. 



1. They have prepared. 2. 1 have 
given. 3. He has been sent. 4. 
They will teach. 5. They are forti- 
fied. 6. Allaying. 7.He has winked. 
8. We shall fly. 9. To have sneezed. 
1 0. Ye may take, 1 1 . They might 
fall. 12. Thou wast striking. • 13. 
He had been conquered. 14. We 
may be said. 15. You have fa- 
voured. 16. To sharpen. 

2 



1. Paro*. 
Mittol 4. 
Munio^. 6. 
Conniveo*. 
9. Stemuo'. 
11. Ruo^ 
13. Vinco'. 
15. Faveo*. 



2. Do». 3. 
Docco*. 5. 

Sedo». 7. 

8. Fugio^ 

10. Capio'. 

12. Ferio*. 

14. Dico'. 
16. Acuo*. 
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1 About to seize. 2. I have 
cashed. 3. We had helped. 4. 
He may have forbidden. 5. We 
shall have cut. 6. To be about 
to have. 7. We had killed. 8. 
They will blame. 9. About to 
assist. 10. To languish. 11. 
Thinking. 12. Thou hast thrown. 
13. We had remained. 14. He 
will remain. 15. Thou stirrest 
up. 16. They had laughed. 17. 
We mourn. 18. He will indulge. 
19. To have destroyed. 

1. Watch thou. 2. He will 
have sought. 3. He has plucked. 
4. Let them keep. 5. They had 
bound. 6. We might clothe. 7. 
They might have perceived. 8. 
Be ye admonished. 9. Thou 
wilt hope. 10. He laments. 11. 
They were fighting. 12. They 
were named. 13. To pacify. 14. 
To be hindered. 15. To have 
lived. 16. To have been slaki. 
17. He has fallen. 18. He has 
cut. 19. We had broken. 20. 
Ye will paint. 

1. He has risen. 2. They will 
rule. 3. Ye might have joined. 
4. To cover. 5. About to beat. 
6. I have learned. 7. They will 
divide. 8. They will be injured. 
9. He was going. 10. About to 
know. 11. We show. 12. He has 
roused. 13. We advise. 14. They 
have grown up. 15. They will 
see. 16. They will change. 17. 
They will take. 18. They will 
nourish. 19. I might taste. 20. 
I might order. 21. 1 might close. 
22. I might come. 23. To bark, 
24.Toterri^. 25. To play. 26. 
To draw ouf. 



1. Rapio*. 2. Lavo»**. 
3. Juvo\ 4. Veto*. 5. 
Seco^ 6. Habeo^. 7. 
Neco^ 8. Vitupero*. 9. 
Juvo^ 10. Langueo^. 
11. Censeo*. 12. Tor- 
queo*. 13. Maneo*. 14. 
Maneo*. 15. Qieol 16. 
Rideo«. 17. Lugeo^ 18. 
Indulge©^. 19. Deled*. 



1. Vigno\ 2. au»ro^ 
3. Carpo*. 4. Custodio*. 
5. Vincio*. 6. Vestio*. 
7. Sentio*. 8. Moneo^. 
9. Spero*. 10. Ploro'. 
ll.Pugno^ 12. Nomino\ 
13. Mitigo*. 14. Impe- 
dio*. 15. Vivo'. 16. Cae- 
do'. 17. Cado'. laCse- 
do^ 19. Frango'. 20. 
Pingo'*. 



1. Surged 2. Rego^ 
3. Jungo^ 4. Tegp'. 5. 
Tundo^ 6.Disco^ 7. Di- 
vido^ 8. Lffido^ 9. Va- 
do^ 10. Nosco^ 11. Ar- 
guo'. 12. Cieo*. 13. Sua- 
deo'^. 14. Adoleo^ 15. 
Videol 16. Muto^ 17. 
Capio^ 18. Nutrio*. 19. 
Gusto^ 20. Jubeo^ 21. 
Claudo'. 22. Venio*. 23. 
Latro\ 24. Terreo*. 25. 
Ludo^ 26. Haurio^ 
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£TirMOLOGY. 15 

DEPONENT, IRREGUI^R AND OTHER VERBS. 



1. Thou flatterest. 2. They 
have denied, 3. They will be- 
seech. 4. They may encourage. 

5. They may have been in danger. 

6. We may boa^. 7, 'Xp promise. 
8? H& Haf ietun>e(jr^ 9. pe had 
defended^ 10. Ruling. 1 1 . About 
to assist. 12. They may embrace. 
13. He was dividing. 14. Mf% had 
attempted. 15. They flatter. 16. 
We might have laid waste. 17. 
We shall feast. 18. To accuse. 

19. To deserve. 20. To return. 
21. To draw lots. 

1. About to die. 2. We had 
revenged. 3. They will think. 
4. I have pitied. 5. We shall 
have suffered. 6. Complaining. 

7. He has confessed. 8. He has 
acknowledged. 9. Ye will follow. 
10. They may forget. 11. They 
might use. 12. To try. 13. Ye 
may be angry. 14. We niigkt feed. 
15. He had gotten. 16. Rising. 
17. We liave endeavoured. 18. 
To begin. 19. Having waited.^ 

20. Having gone; 21. Having 
enjoyed. 22. Having measured. 
23. Let them ^llow. 24. Let him 
use. 25. He may pity. 26. Ye 
may remember. 27. To be spoken. 
28. To melt. 29. About to devise. 

1. He might do good. 2. Thou 
mayest be able. 3. I was going. 
4. He can. 5. They cannot. 6. 
They will be willing. 7. Ye are 
unwilling. 8. Ye may be more 
willing. 9. They might bring. 
10. We b^me. 11. Thou art 
brought. l2. To have been more 



1. Adulor\ 2. Inficior-. 
3. Obtestor^ 4. Hortor*. 
5. Periclitor*. 6. Glorior*. 
7. Polliceor*. 8.Revertor'. 
9. Tueor^. 10. Dominor\ 
11. Auxilior*. 12. Com- 
plector*. 13. Partior*. 
14. Molior*. 15. Blan- 
dior*. 16. Populor^ 17. 
Epulor*. 18. Criminor^ 
19. Mereor*. 20. Rever- 
ter^. 21. Sortior*. 



4^ Morior^**. 2. Ulcis- 
cor^. 3. Reor*. 4. Mise- 
reor*. 5. Patior^. 6. Que- 
rorl 7. Fateor^. 8. Con- 
fiteor^. 9. Sequor*. 10. 
Obliviscorl 11. Utor*. 
12. Experior'*. 13. Iras- 
&)rl 14. Vescor'. 15. 
Nanciscor^. 16. Orior***. 
17. Nitor*. 18. Ordior*. 
19. Opperior^ 20. Gra- 
dior^ 21. Fruor^ 22. 
Metier^ 23. Sequor*. 24. 
Utor*. 25. Misereor^. 26. 
Reminiscor*. 27. Lo- 
quorl 28. Liquor". 29. 
Comminiscor^ 

1. Prosum. 2. Possum. 
3. Eo. 4. Queo. 5. Ne- 
queo. 6.V0I0. 7. Nolo. 8. 
Malo. 9. Fero. 10. Fio. 
11. Feroi* 12. Malo. 13. 
Nolo. 14. Fero. 15. Eo. 
16. Fero. 17. Eo. 18. 
Prelum. 19- Volo. 29. 



•* 
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willing. 13. Be ye unwilling. 14. Fero. 21. Fio. 22. Nolo. 
Thou mayest have brought. 15. 23. Eo. 24. Adeo. 25. 
They may go. 16. About to bring. Veneo. 26. Possum. 27. 
17. About to go. 18. 1 might have Fero. 28. Fio. 2^^ Gau- 
done good. 19. Ye are willing, deo*. 30.Soleo*. 81. Con- 
20. To be brought. 21 To be fido'. 32. Audeo^ 
made. 22. To have been unwil- ^r-f^^ns /f^ Yj !/ i 
ling. 23. Thou wilt go. 24.They c^A *^*^r^^*^ 
had gone to. 25. Thou hast been • ^^ ^ 
sold. 26. I have been able. 27. .. /^ / 
Bring thou. SS.Made. 29.1hive"'^ 
rejoiced. 30. We had us^d. 31. 
Thou hast trusted. 32. We may 
have dared. 



1. They say. 2.HesaYs. 3. He 
should be. 4. 1 pray. , jt Saying. 
6. They will do it. f. *hey said. 

8. Ye may say. 9. He was hating. 
10. Thou'rememberest. 11. He 
had hated. 12. Thou hast remem- 
bered. 13. About to begin. 14. 
Thou hast said. 15. Say thou. 
16. About to hate. *7. "l^fj^ him 
say. 18. They will have begim. 
19. They have remembered. 20. 
He dares. 

1. It had happened. 2. It may 
be fought. 3.. It had pleased. 4. 
It will happen. 5. It will have 
delighted. 6. It will become. 7. 
It repented. 8. It may shame. 

9. It might behove. 10» It has 

been lawful. 11. It might weary. 

12. It will have been fought. 13. 

It will have been lawful. 14. It 

has shamed. 15. It might have 

delighted. 16. It might have 

become. 

ft 



1. Aio. 2. Inquam. 3.' 
Forem. 4. Quaeso. 5. 
Aio. 6. Faxim. 7. In-* 
quam. 8. Aio. 9. Odi. 
10. Memini. 11. Odi. 
12. Memini. 13. Ccepi. 
14. Inquam. 15. Aio. 
16. Odi. 17. Inquam. 
18. Coepi. 19. Memini*. 
20. Ausim. 

1. Contingit'.*"*^. Pug- 
natur^ 3. Libet*. 4. 
Evenit*? 5. Delectat'. 6. 
Decet'*. 7. Poenitet*. 8. 
Pudetl a^pportet*. 10. 
Licet^. ^11. Taedet*. 12. 
Pugnfite^ 13. Licetl 
14.Pudet2. 15 Delectat'. 
16. Decet^. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



SYNTAX. 



Adam. — ^Rule III. 



NOMINATIVE AND ITERB. 



Active Voice. — Present Tense. 



MODEL. ^ 

I read. We sing* JTh^ Ego lego. Nos cani- 
shadows aye fallmg."* Uftst thou mus. Umbrae cadunt. 
ask? l^pes the king come ? An rogas ? Venitne rex? 

Exercise 1. 



I love. Thou rulest. He 
runs. She SI singing. We write. 
Ye are reading* They are fight- 
ing. They wai^er^ 

The house bums. The lion 
springs. The shadow flies. The 
altars smok^. Does the sun 
shine? Fire burns. The night 
descends. 

Love conquers. Turnus ex- 
ults. Do the dogs bark? The 
boys Filnain. The 
lowing. 



cows ' are 



Ego amo^ Tu rego*. 
Ille curro^. Ille cano*. 
Ego scribo'. Tu legol 
Ille pugno*. Ille erro^ 

Domus ardeo^. Leo ad- 
volo*. Fugio' umbra. Al- 
tarefumo\ Luc<|o*-ne (/«- 
cetne) sol ? Uro' ignis. 
Ruo' nox. 

Vlgeo' amor. Turnus 
ovo^ Latro^-ne canis ? 
Puer maneo*. Vacca mu- 



. ^ 
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18 ' LAl^tT^XERCISES. 

•*^ *"" VERBS DEPd^yril. 

Verbs^ 4^ponent are formed like passives, but signify like . 
liiro^Ve, Bfiquor, IfoUoWy not I amfoUowed, * 

T!!P"she-g(Af follows. Thy- Sequor* capella. Thy- 

moBtes advises. Unconquered he mdtes hortor\ Invictus 

dies. The enemies threaten, morior^**! Minor* hos- 

The frogs wander. Years glide tis. Vagor* rana. Labor^ 

away. He himself confesses. annus. Ipse fateor*. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

The altar smokes. We fly. Phyllis loves. The sliade 
hurts. Glory remains. Labour conquers. Another draws. 
Care comes. Apollo reigns. Water flows. Studies de- 
light. The fates call. Death terrifies. Does the boy read 1 
Does the shepherd coine? Time flies. Love increases. , 
Help comes. The sun rises. The clouds fly. The dog 
follows. The wood stands. The sun descends. The 
stag flies. 

Altar, aUdre; smokes, /miwo^ : ^y, fumo^ : shade, umbra; hurts, 
nocM^ : glory, gloria; remains, Ttmnecr-. labour, labor; conquers, 
vinc(fl '. another, alius; draws, txaJiufi \ care, cura; comes, venio^ : 
Jpollo; reigns, regno^ : '^a.teif uqtta ; flows, ^ico^: studies, ^u(f mm ; 
delight, ddecto^ : fat&j fatum; caU^roeo^: death, mors; terrifies, 
t(}rrec^ : read, le^ : shepherd, updio : -time, tetwus : love, amor ; 
greases, cresc? -. help, auxilium: rises, surgtr:, clouda, nubes: 
follows, sequor^ : wood, sylva; stands, sto^ : Ascends, fm': stag, 
eerrms. 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 

MODEL. 

The wood did stand. I Sylva stabat. Veni, 
came, I saw, I conquered, vidi, vici. Caper deer- 
*!Kl)iif he-goat had wandered. raverat. 

Exercise 2. 

I did sing. Thou wast play- Cano'*. Ludo*. Aquila 

ing. The eagle was flying. The volo^ Romanus vinco^ 

Romans have conquered. ^ The Pater rideo^. Trqja cadc^. 

father laughed. TroyfeU. Hon- Honor jubeo^ Cicero 

our had conunanded. Cicero had seribo^ 
written. 



^ 
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SYNTAX. 19 

The grape will hang. Trees PeBdeo* uva. Arbor 

will grow. Sddiers will fight, cresco^. MMes pugae^ 

Fortune did favour. The swal- Fortuna faveo^. Hiriw- 

lows will come. do venio*. 

The bird has been singing. Cano^avis. Fulgeo^lu- 

The moon did shine. A worm had na. Vermis serpo^. Asi- 

been creeping. The asses were nus titiibo^ Dormio*-ne 

stumbling. Did the soldiers sleep? miles? Caesar triumpho^ 

Caesar has triumphed. The Nymphafleo^. Lupus se- 

nymphs did weep. The wolf had quor'. Caesar ulciscor. 
followed. Caesar has revenged. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was weeping. Ye have feared. We have bound. 
Thou hast played. Has he taught? Have they admonished? 
He had led. Ye have studied. They have commanded.' 
I had sent. The house had stood. The hour had come. 
The king will conquer. Foxes will deceive. The mead- 
ows have drunk. Hector fell. The sisters were weeping. 
The empire had stood. The writings will refute. The 
condition will please. 

Weeping, Jlec^ : feared, metuo^ : bound, vinico* : played, ludo' : 
taught, docec^ : admonished, moTteo'^ : led, ducc^ : stu(Ued, ^udet^ : 
commanded, jvhet^ : sent, Tnxttd^ : house, iomus ; Btooa, ato^ : hour, 
hora; come, vevdo^ \ king, rex; conquer, vndo^ : foxes, wipes; de- 
ceive, faUe^ : meadows, pratum; drunk, hibo^ : fell, cadof^ : sisters, 
soror : empire, imperitim : writings, scriptum ; reflite, refato^ : con- 
dition, conditio; please, placeo^ . 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

Begin, Damaetas. Stay thou. Incipe, Damaeta. Ma- 
Let us study. Let the boys re- ne or maneto. Studiei* 
msdn. Let the ox lie down. mus."^ Pueri maneaiit. 

■* Bos decumbat. 

Exercise 3. 

Say thou. Lead thou. Do thou. Dico^ Duco^ Facio^ 
Let l^m hear. Let us sing. Oboy^! Audio^ Gano^ Opuerl 

* See Adam's Lat. Gram. iS^. Ed, page 95, note ; and page ttO, 
Obs. 6. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



fly hence! Let the hares run. fugio^hinc! Lepuscurro^ 
Qune thou hither. Let us rest a Hue venio^. Conquiesco^ 
litde. Live ye innocent. paulisper. Innocuus (p/iu- 

roT) vivo*. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let us buy. Let the horse run. Fajewell. Come ye 
hither. Let him rest. Leave off, boy. Let us repeat. 
Play thou. Let the winter come. Let them contend. 
Let the Muses sing. Let the eye see. Let the girl dance. 

Buy, emc^ : horse, equus : farewell, valeo- : leave off, desiino^ : re- 
peat, repSt:*' : play, md(fi : winter, hyems: contend, certo^ • eye, 
ociUus; see, TMfeo' : ffxlfpuella; da,nce, salto^. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



MODEL. 



May fortune favour. The Faveat fortuna. Uva 

grape should hang. Darius penderet. Darius vicerit. 

may have conquered. The Tuba sonuerit. 
trumpet will have sounded. 

Exercise 4. 



The time may come. The day 
may rise. The hands should la- 
bour. The cattle might drink. 
Scholars should learn. The farm- 
ers should plough. The enemy 
should have fought. The house 
should have stood. The towers 
might have fallen. 

The waves might have risen. 
The general might have con- 
quered. Democritus might have 
laughed. Heraclitus might have 
wept. The dog will have run. 
The trees will have grown. 



Tempus venio*. Dies 
surgo^ Manus laboro'. 
Pecus bibo*. Discipulus 
disco^. Agricola aro\ 
Hostis pugno^ Domus 
sto*. Turris pado^. 



Unda sfcrgo'*. Dux vin- 
co**. Democritus rideo^. 
Heraclitus fleo^. Canis 
curro^ Arbor cresco*. 

» 

i 
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SYNTAX. 21 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The apples may hang. Boys can learn. The bird shoi:^^ 
sing. ThB cock should have crowed. The dog should have 
run. The horse should have drawn. Time will have flown 
Caesar will have triumphed. 

Apples, oomum ; hang, pendec^ : learn, dwco^ : bird, avis, sing, 
cant^ : cockj ^aUus; crowed, canto^ : drawn, trakc^ : flown, fugio^ 
triumphed, tnumpJu) ^ . 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. PRESENT TENSE. 

MODEL. 

I am praised. Thou art Laudor. Doceris. Ag 

taught. The pme is agitated, taturpinus. Meritoplec 

We are deservedly pimished. timur. Franguntur re- 

Tb€ <)ars 4ire brotmi. mi. 

(Exercise 5. 

I am led. Thou art sent. A Duco^ Mitto*. Fabiila 

fable is told. The times are narro^ Tempus muto*. 

changed. The city is taken. Mon- Urbs capio*. Pecunia 

ey is lost. Iron is consumed, amitto^. Consumo' fer- 

The enemies are conquered. rum. Vinco' hostis. 

They all are touched. Re- Omnis masc, plur. tan- 
wards are given. War is pre- go'. Praemium ao\ Bel- 
pared. We are all trusted. Ye lum paro\ Omnis credo*, 
are deservedly punished. The Merito plecto'. Gramen 
grass is cn^i^d. * carpo^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A messenger is sent. Authors are read. We are taken. 
Thou art prepared. A voice is heard. The boys are hin- 
dered. The city is fortified. Laws are given. The horse 
is tired. Ye are despised. The travellers are plundered. 
The leaves are scattered. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Meisengei, nundiis : authors, auc^or ; read, leg(fi : voice, vox; 
heard, tnidiai^ : hindered, impedio* : fortified, tkutuo* : laws, lex : 
tired, futlgo^ : despised, sperno^ : travellers, vi&tor; plundered, di- 
ripi(fi : letLYCB J folium; scattered, ^ar^o ^ , 



PROMISCUOUS TENSES. 



MODEL. 



Words were read. The wa- Verba legebantur. 

ter has been disturbed. The Aqua turbata est. Boves 

oxen have been sought.* Ships quaesiti sunt. Naves mer- 

had been sunk. A voice shall sae erant. Vox audietur. 
be heard. 

Exercise 6. 



Wars were prepared, food 
was bought. The men were sent. 
The house was built. A letter 
has been lost. The money has 
been PijAr Friends have been 
found, li^bles have been written. 

The" boy 8 had .been educated. 
The heraJd had been recalled. 
The prince had been invited. 
The times will be changed. The 
soldier will be killed. The ship 
%ill be sunk. The moon will be 
eclipsed.'!* 



Bellum paro'. Cibus 
emo'. Homo mitto*. Do- 
mus aedifico^ Epistola 
amitt(A Pecunia aolvo'. 
Amicus invenio*. Fabula 
scribo^ 

Puer educo*. Caducea- 
tor revocoh Princeps in- 
vito*. Tempus muto'. 
Miles interficio^. Navis 
mergo^ Luna obscuro'. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I was sent. Thou wast bought. Ye were invited. The 
lambs 'have been counted. Laws have been given. The 
leaves have been scattered. The enemy had been conquer- 
ed. The letter had been written. Thou wilt be praised. 
I shall be recalled. The city will be plundered. The men 
will be blamed. 

ifOgnus; counted, enu7?t^ro' : IawB,//%: leaves, /o/mm; scat- 
~^go^ : praised, laudo^ : plundered, diiipitP : blamed, cudpo ' . 




SYNTAX. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



MODEL. 

Be thou ruled. Let industry 
be praised. Let us all be heard. 
Let crimes be punished. Be 
ye advised, boys. - 

Exercise 

Let kings be honoured. Be 
thou adorned. Let the tower be 
built. Let the woods be inhab- 
ited. Let the stag be caught. 
Let glory be obtained. Let 
thieves be punished. 



Regere, or regitor. 
Laudator industria. Om- 
nes audiamur. Punian- 
tur crimlna. Pueri mo- 
nemini. »e J^^M^ hM^^ 

Rex honoro\ Orno' 
tu. Turris condo^. Syl- 
va habito^ Cervus cap- 
to\ Gloria obtineo*^. Pu- 
nio* for. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATiN. 

Let the king be loved. Let the gates be shut. Let the 
limbs be collected. Let the sailor be preserved. 

Gates, porta; shut, claudxfi : limbs, mcmhrum; coUectedi, eeiHgc^ • 
sailor, iMLVia ; preserved, sexvo ' . 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Gemma reperiatur. "■ 
Panis emeretur.iir Dux 



i v.* MODEL. 

The jewel iriaiy^be found. 
Bread should be bought. The 
general may have been wound- vuhieratus sit. Hostes 
ed. The enemies should have capti essent. Leges^ 
been taken. The laws will datae erunt. 
have been given. 

Exercise 8. 

He may be taught. Ye may Doceol Cred<^. Vita 

be trusted. Life should be pre- served Fabiila narro'. 

served. The story might be told. Pons rescindo*. Foedus 

The Uridge may have been cut rumpo*. 
down. Treaties map^have been 
broken. 



^ 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



The' shout might have been 
heard. The flowers might have 
been collected. The town will 
have been burned. The oxen 
will have been shown. 



Clamor audio^. Flos 
collTgo®. Oppidum incen- 
do*. Bos ostendo^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We mav be punished. Ye may be taken. Rogues should 
' ^^bie- f<taifd^ut> CThe stag might be caught. The books may 
•y»%lle4eeii^en# iG2h^ jrhips may have, been sunk. Ye might 

have been pre^ervdti^ ' The soldier might have been wounded. 

The money will have been paid. The rewards will have 

been given. 

Ro^es, verbiro : found out, deprehendc^ : books, liber : preserved, 
paid, solved : rewards, prtemium. 



servo 



Adam. — ^Rule II. 

THE ADJECTIVE AND THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

MODEL. 

A tender lamb. A deceitful Tener agnus. Dolosa 
fox. A placid sea. \ailpes. Placidum mare. 



Exercise 

By cruel war. Of a wicked 
mind. To fortunate boys. O 
struggling winds. Sweet waters. 
With true tears. Of pleasant 
gardens. Various colours. En- 
vious age flies. Icy winter 
comes. 

Direful wars are pr^ared. 
The rainbow is described. The 
veteran soldiers have fought. Joy- 
ful victory comes. The solemn 
funeral proceeds. The ancient 
Romans conquered. My eyes 
are deceived. 



9, • 

Cmdelis bellum. Ma- 
lus mens. Fortunatus 
puer. O luctans ventus. 
Dulcis aqua. Verus lac- 
ryma. Hortus amoenus. 
Varius color. Fugio' in- 
vidus aBtas. Tenio^ gla- 
cialis hyems. 

Dims paro^ bellum. 
Pluvius arcus deseribo^. 
Veteranus miles pugno^ 
Laetus victoria venio*. 
Sanctus fimus pfocedo^. 
Vetus Romanus vinco^. 
Mens ociilus failed 



SYNTAX. 
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The good boy learns. The 
naughty boys play. The swift 
horse conquers. The slow horses 
are overcome. The fearful hares 
fly. The nimble dogs follow. 
Beautiful women are loved. 
Weary travellers will sit. 

Our masters come. Idle boys 
will be beaten. My books have 
been torn. Your brothers were 
praised. My horse is tired. The 
first man was created. Good au- 
thors are read. Bad authors will 
be neglected. 

Proud men fall, flumble men 
shall be exalted. High towers 
fall. Low cottages stand. The 
way is short. The spring was 
eternal. Dear is my native soil. 
Death is certain. Time is un- 
certain. Delay is not safe. Hu- 
man counsels fail. Past labours 
are pleasant. Time past never 
returns. 



Bonus puer disco^. Ma-/ 
lus puer ludo^. Celer 
equus vinco'. Tardus 
equus vinco'. Timidus 
lepus fugio'*. Velox canis 
sequor^. Formosus foBmi- 
na amo\ Fessus viator 
s«de6^. 

Noster praeceptor venio*. 
Ignavus puer caedo'*. Mens 
liber lacero^ Tuus frater 
laudo*. Meus equus fati- 
go\ Primus homo creo'. 
Bonus auctor lego^ Malus 
auctor negligo'*. 

Superbus homo cado'*. 
Modestus homo prove ho''. 
Altus turris cado^. Humi- 
lis casa sto\ Brevis sum 
via. Ver sum aeternus. 
Dulcis sum paternus so- 
lum. Mor# sum certus. 
Tempus incertus. Mora 
non tutus sum. Humanus 
consilium cado^ Jucun- 
dus actus labor. Praeteri- 
tus tempus nunquam re- 
vertor*. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

My Iambs. A pleasant garden. A hateful war. To a 
iKjautiflil flock. The great pine is agitated. Crooked old 
age will come. The old wood did stand. Dark night comes. 
The sMrift stags fly. With joyful victory. The ripe apple 
falls. The brave Romans fought. Conquered Carthage fell. 

PIcasaaty anuBrms ; a garden, Jiortus : hateful, exUidsus : beautifVd, 
fonndsus; flock, grex: great, ingena ; pine, /^itiu^; agitated, aglto^ : 
crooked, cwnous ; old age, senecta: old, vetus; wood, sylva; dark, 
atevy atray atrum: swift, i?e?ox,-5ci5 ; ripe, mi^w; hTa.Ye f fortis : con- 
quered, ricftf 5; Carthagp, Cartk&go ; fell, cado^. 

3 
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S6 LATIN EXERCISES. 

PHRASES. 

1. At the break of day. 2. Sen- 1. Primus lax {obL 

ators of Rome 3. With good sing.), 2. Pater conscrip- 
luck. 4. With ill luck 5. By tus. 3. Bonus avis (abl, 
one's own strength. 6. A com- phirX 4. Malus avis {abl, 
mon soldier. 7. A good excuse, phtr,). 5. Proprius Mars 
8. Prosperity. 9. Adversity. 10. {abl. sing.), 6. Gregaraus 
The flower of one's agft 11. In* miles. 7. fionestus ^ra- 
old age. 12. Childhood. 13. tiol 8. Res {nom. jfbir.) 
Treason. 14. Losses. 15. Coined secundus. 9. Res {nom. 
money. 16. Bullion. 17. A dis- phtr.) adversus. 10. i£tas 
charged old soldier. 18. Men of integer. 11. Exactus ^tns 
no account. {abl. sing.). 12. i£tas 

prsetextus. 13. Lsesus mar 
jestas. 14. Lapsus res 
{nom. plur.). 15. i£s 
signatus. 16. iEs gravis. 
17. Miles emeritus. 18. 
Ignotus caput {nam.pbtr.). 



./ 



% ACCfUSATIVE. CASE. ^ 

Adam. — Rule XVIII. 
MODEL. 

The gale moves her locks. Aura movet capiilos. 
Icarus deserted his fatlier. We Icarus deseruit patrem 
bestow honours. For I defend suum. Largimur bond- 
many men, many cities, the res. Defendo enim mul- 
whole province of Sicily. tos mortales, multas civi- 

tates, provinciam Sicil- 
iam tot^. 

Exercise 10. 

Scipio destroyed Carthage. He Scipio deleo^ Carthago, 

praises his branching horns. We Laudo* ramosus comu. 

hav^ violated the Trojan fields. Violo* Iliacus ager. Ve- 

I will hunt wild boars. Virtue nor^ aper. Virtus largior* 

bestows tranquillity. Busy bees tranquillitas. Sediilusapis 

drive away idle drones. Penelope arceo^ ignavus fiicus. Pe- 



SyNTAX, 
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did lament her absent Ulysses. 
We fly our country. ^Me had 
promised long years. Jvomulus 
built Rome* The mefchantre^ 
fits his shattered ships. 1S^ 
ancestors oonque jJCfc l Italj^. 

We leave our' ifeasanUfields. 
To number the st^, or>6 meas- 
ure the nja^itude of^An^^orld. 
The Rom^ people did "excel all 
nations in bravery .'"TThat I should 
undertake 'fheir ca^se and de- 
fence. The fierce Luc^gus bran- 
dishes his drawn^ sword. Then 
the pious ^neas throws his sn^ar. 

A life 1^11 spent makes old 
age plestsant Benefits procure 
firiendii. One good turn obtains 
another. Learning makes life 
pleasant Dido built Carthage. 
Fortune assists the brave. 

The autumn pours forth firuits. 
Labour conquers all things. All 
admire your diligence. When 
he says, know yourself, he says 
this, know your own mind. The 
Romans conquered all nations. 

Time destroys all things. The 
earth brings forth flowers. , Five 
zones divide the heaven. Honour 
cherishes the arts. Friendship 
makes prosperity more bright, 
adversity more tolerable. 

I will sing no songs. He suf- 
fers a cruel slavery. Nestor lived 
the third age of men. She seems 
to travel a long journey. 




nelope absens moereo^ 
Uly jses.^ JEgP patria fii- 
gio^ LQngus promitto' an- 
nus, iftomulus Roma con- 
, do'. Mercator refipio' quas-. 
^[f liavis. Majdres vester 
vihci* universus Its^a. 

I^ibquo' dulcis^'arvum. 
Dinumero* inff stella, 
aut metior* inf, mundus 
magnitudo. Populus Ro- 
manus antecedo^ fortitudo 
ahl^ cunctus gens. U^ 
cau\a et d'efensio susoipio* 
(susciperem). Strictus r/a- 
to^ acer Lucagus ensis. 
Tum pius ^neas hasta 
jacio^ \ 

Vita bene'tictus senectus 
officio* jucundus. Benefi- 
cium paro* amicus. Gratia, 
gratia pario'. Doctrlna 
vita suavis efficio*. Dido 
condo Carthago. Audax 
fortuna juvo^ 

Autumnus fiugis effun- 
do'*. Labor omnis vinco*. 
diligentia tuus omnis ad- 
mTror\ Cum dico*, nosco' 
tu ipse, hoc dico, animus 
tuus nosco. Romanus 
omnis gens vinco^ 

Omnis fero aetas. Terra 
pario flos. Quinque te- 
neo* coelum zona. Honos 
alo* ars. Secundus res 
splendidus facio* amicitia, 
adversus levis. 

Nullus carmen ceno*. 
Durus servio* servTtus.Ter- 
tius sBtas homo vivo® Nes- 
tor. Longus videor* eo via. . 



28 LATIN EXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The king had drawn out the forees. We see the whole 
city. The anchor holds the ship. Sincere faith unites true 
friends. He has sent no letters. Hast thou a son ? Cyrus 
founded the Persian empire. Neptune shook the earth. 
Numa waged no war. Alexander founded the Grecian em- 
pire. They continually wage war. Care follows money. 
The eyes conciliate love. Does 'the ground pour forth va- 
rious flowers ? Shall a barbarian havdNJiese cultivated fields ? 

Drawn out, edUco^ ; forces, copicc ; whole, totus : anchor, anchdra ; 
holds tenear^ : sincere, sincerv^ ; faith, fides; unites, jungo^ : no, 
ntdlus ; letter ylitSr<B: founded, fundo^ ; Persian, Perhcus ; empire, 
imperium : shook, percutio^ : waged, ger(^ : Grecian, GrtBcus : con- 
tinually, coTUinenter ; care, cur a ; conciliate, condlio^ ; love, amor : 
ground, humus ; pour forth, fundo^ : barbarian, barbdrus ; these, hie; 
cultii ated, cvltus ; fields, arvum. 

PHRASES. 

I. He made much of me. 2. 1. Comiter ego tracto'. 

He made a law. 3. To marry a 2. Lex fero. ■ 3. Duco* 

,wife. 4. We opened a letter, (inf,) uxor. 4. Linum 

5. To fight a battle. 6. To suf- incido^. 5. Praelium com- 

fer punishment. 7. To lay a plot, mitto^. 6. Poena (ace. 

8. To play tricks. 9. To lose plur.) pendo'. 7. Insidiae 

one's labour. 10. To give up paro\ 8. Necto^ dolus, 

the cause. 11. To condemn a 9. Operaludo^ 10. Has- 

person. 12. To favour a person, ta abjicio^ 11. Poll ex 

I verto^. 12. Premo^ pollex. 
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Adam. — Rule V. 
The same Case after a Verb as before it, 

MODEL. 

Old age itself is a disease. I Senectus ipsa est mor- 
move a queen. We are dust bus. Ego mcedo regina. 
and a shadow. He is esteemed Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
a god among them. Is apud illos habetur 

deus. 




SYNTAX. 
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Exercise 11. 



Men are mortal. Death is cer- 
tain. Thou wilt always be poor. 
Children are dear. Indolence is 
a vice. Anger is a short mad- 
ness. The force of habit is great. 



Experience is the best master. 
A true friend is a great treasure. 
No place is more pleasant to us 
than our country. Yarro was es- 
teemed a learned man, but Aris- 
tides was called just. Thou art a 
friend, thou art an advocate, thou 
art a father to me. A poem is 
a speaking picture, a picture is a 
silent poem. 



Virtue is a precious jewel. 
Impudence is a disgrace, modes- 
ty is an ornament. Cicero was 
esteemed eloquent. Pompey was 
named the great. 



Homo sum mortalis. 
Mors sum certus. Semper 
tu sum pauper. Liberi 
sumcarus. Inertia sum vi- 
tium. Ira furor brevis sum. 
Consuetude vis magnus 
sum. 

E^qierientia sum opti- 
musmagister. Amicus ve- 
rus thesaurus sum mag- 
nus. Nullus locus ego d^, 
dulcis comp. sum patria 
abl. Varro existimo* doc- 
tus vir, sed Aristides vo- 
co* Justus. Tu sum ami- 
cus, tu patronus, tu pa- 
rens ego dot. Poema sum 
loquens pictura, pictura 
sum mutus poema. 

Virtus sum pretiosus 
gemma. Impudentia sum 
dedecus, modestia sum or- 
namentum. Cicero habeo 
disertus. Pompeius voco 
magnus. 

Magnus princeps exis- 
timo felix, pauper habeo* 



Great princes are considered 
very happy, poor men are ac- 
counted very miserable. The sol- XD^k 
diers sleep secure. You will be-jlilRs. Tu fio poeta. Vir- 
come a poet. Virtue is the high- tus sum bonus nobilitas. 
est nobility. Practice is the best 
master. Faith is esteemed the 
foundation of religion. 

Here, O Caesar, mayest thou 
delight to be called father and 
prince. Titus has been called 
the love and delight of the hu- 
man race. 



Miles dormio^ se- 



Exercitatio bonus sum ma* 
gister. Fides religio fun- 
damentum habeo. 

Hie, CaBsar, amo* dico* 
inf.pass. pater et princeps. 
Titus amor ac delicisB ge- 
nus humanus appello*. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The soul is immortal. The contest is great. Life is 
short, and art long. Avarice is a vice. There are many 
degrees of society. * The force of habit is great. The rec- 
ollection of benefits is very pleasant. There is nothing ex- 
cept sea and air. I am delighted to be called a good and 
prudent man. In an easy cause any one (dat.) may be elo- 
quent (dot). 

Contestj certdmen : art, cr« ; Sivajice, avaritia: Tasja.y,pluSypluris ; 
degrees, gradns ; society, sodStas : force, zis ; habit, consuetudo : rec- 
ollection, recordatlo ; benefits, hencfactum ; very pleasant, jucundus, 
(superl.) : nothing, m'AiZ ; except, nm; bbzl, pontiis ; air, a^r; to delight, 
(tdecto^ ; to call, dicc^) (inf. pass.)] prudent, prvdens ; man, vir : 
any one, quivis (cuivis) ; (may be, licet) ; eloquent, disertus. 

PHRASES. 

1. He is undone. 2. Be thou of 1. Nullus sum. 2. Bonus 

(abL) animus {abl.) sum. 
3. Color sum verus. 4. Fru- 
gisum. 5. Sino^ {imper.) 
exorator sum {sim). 6. 
duis (dat.) res (dat,) utl- 
lis sum ? 



good cheer. 3. Her complexion 
is natural. 4. Thou art an hon- 
est fellow. 5. Let me prevail. 
6. What is he good for ? 



Adam. — Rule 30. 



The Infinitive governed by another Verb. 



[ODEL. 



I wish to know. The great 
months will begin to proceed. 

Exercise 

I cannot understand. The tur- 
tle will cease to coo. She longs 
to relate the dangers. He wishes 
to be the whole day in pleasure. 
Why does he fear to touch the 
yellow Tiber ? 



Cupio scire. Incipient 
magni procedere menses. 

12. 

Non possum intelligo^. 
Turtur cesso^ gemo'*. Ges- 
tio* narro* periciilum. 
Volo (velit) sum dies ace, 
totus in voluptas abl. Cur 
timeo* flavus Tiber ( 7V6c- 
rim) tango'*? 



SYNTAX. 
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Themistocles could not take 
rest. Thou canst rest here with 
A wolf is always accustom- 



me. 



ed to seize and run off. All 
[things] cannot be effected with 
money. Poets wish either to prof- 
it or to delight. 



Phocion was perpetually poor 
when he might be very rich. So 
I was accustomed to compare 
great [things] with small. Was it 
not better to suffer the sad anger 
of Amaryllis? O that it would 
but please thee to inhabit with 
me the low cottages, and to shoot 
stags. . 



Themistocles somnus 
capio^ non possum(posse<). 
Hie mecum possum (po- 
teris) requiesco^. Lupus 
assuesco^ (assuevit) sem- 
per rapio* atque abeo. Om- 
nis pecunia abl. efficio^ 
inf. pass, non possum. 
Poeta aut prosum volo aut 
delecto'. 

Phocion sum pci'f. per- 
petuo pauper, cum dives 
(ditissimus) sum possum 
imp. subj. Sic parvus dot. 
plu. compono'* magnus 
neut. plu. soleo^ (solebam). 
Nonne sum perf. (satius) 
tristis ira ace. plu. Ama- 
ryllis patibr*? O tantthn 
libet (libeat) tu dot. hM- 
to^ mecum humilis casa et 
figo^ cervus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We hope to be loved. I cannot sleep. All men wish to live 
happily. Learn thou to live, learn to die. Virtue cannot die. 
Thou wilt force me to die. The stag began to fly. The dog 
began to drink. Do not thou (noli) fear. 

Hope, svero^ : happily, beat^ : ^earn, disco'^ : force, cogo^ : began, 
cc^ : drink, hibtP : fear, vereor^. 



PHRASES. 



1. I wish to be informed. 2. Ad- 
mit it to be so. 3. It is impossible. 
4. He wishes to be good for some- 
thing. 



1. Certior fio (fiM) ro- 
lo. 2. Facio^ ifi^) it* sum 
(inf.). 3. Non possum fio 
(£•:/*.). 4. Aliquis (aUcui) 
res (dot.) sum volo. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Rule IV. 



THE ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 



MODEL. 

I know [that] the king reigns. 
I know [that] the king has 
reigned. Seest thou not [that] 
ifil thy designs are brought to 
light ? 



Scio regem regnare, 
not scio quod rex regnet. 
Scio regem regnavisse, 
no^ scio ut rex regnaverit. 
Patere tua consilia non 
sentis ? not pateant quod 
tua consilia non sentis ? 



Exercise 13. 



Thou knowest that I love 
truth. 

Terence says that complai- 
sance begets friends. 

Do not forget that thou art 
Csesar. 

Poets feign that Briareus had a 
hundred arms and fifty heads. 

Virgil says that labour over- 
comes all things. 

We know that the sun is the 
light of the world. 

I am glad that he exercises 
temperance. 

We know that Marius and Syl- 
la waged a civil war. 

PuUius Scipio used to say, 
that he was never less idle than 
when idle, nor less alone than 
when he was alone. 



Scio* ego amo^ verum. 

Terentius dico' obee- 
quium pario^ amicus. 

Nolo (noli) obliviscor* 
tu sum Caesar. 

Poeta fingo' Briareus 
habeo centum bracfaium et 
quinquaginta caput. 

Virgilius dico iKbot 
vinco^ omnis. 

Scio sol sum lux mim- 
dus. 

Gaudeo*^ ille exerceo* 
temperantia. 

Scio Marius et Sylla ci- 
vilis helium gero. 

Publius Scipio dico so- 
leo^(so^6a^) nunquammii 
(se) miniJS otiosus sum 
quam cum otiosus, nee 
minus solus (solum) qusLm 
ciim solus sum (esset). 



SYNTAX. 
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We have heard that Epaminon- 
das was modest, pru<}ent, skilled 
in war, merciful and patient. 

Dost thou know that Isocrates 
sold an oration for twenty talents? 

I am glad that thou wilt return. 

I am glad that thou hast re- 
turned. 

I wonder that your brother 
does not write ; I cannot believe 
that he is well. 

Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 
sends ambassadors into Greece, 
by whom he orders that all should 
lay down their arms. 

The ambassadors complained 
that they were slighted, and took 
it ill that they were ordered to 
depart from the city. 



Audio Epaminondas 
sum modestus, prudens, 
peritus bellum gen., Cle- 
mens, patiensque. 

Scio-ne Isocrates ven- 
do^ unus oratio viginti ta- 
lentum ahl. 7 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Miror tuus frater non 
scribo'^ ; non possum cre- 
do^ is valeo^. 

Artaxerxes, rex PersT- 
cus, legatus in GrsGcia 
mitto^, per qui jubeo om- 
nis ab arma {armis) dis- 
cedo^. ' 

Legatus queror^ sui neg- 
ligo^, et aegre fero sui ju- 
beo ab urbs discedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Alexander ordered the tomb of Cyrus to be opened ; he 
believed {phtpf.) [it] to be filled with gold and silver. Love 
commanded ipe to write. Authors say that Helen was the 
cause of the Trojan war. I believe the king loves peace. I 
have heard that necessity is the mother of the arts. We 
know that the sun and moon afford light. They believe 
themselves to be neglected. Horace {Horatius) says anger 
(ace.) is a short madness. 

Ordered or commanded, jubeo ; tomb, sepvlchrum ; opened, aperio^ , 
filled, repletus : authors, auctor ; Helen, Helena: loves, diligo: ne- 
cessity, necessHtas : afford, prahecf^ : themselves, sui ; neglected, neg- 
llg(fi '. anger, tra; madness, /«ror. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Adam. — Ritle LVII. 



THE RELATIVE NOMINATIVE TO THE VERB. 



MODEL. 

The sun which shines. The 
constellation which shines. The 
woods that interposed. Art 
thou in thy right senses, who 
askest me tliat thing ? 



Sol qui lucet. Sidus 
quod lucet. SylvaB qu» 
intercesserunt. Satis ne 
sanus es, qui me id ro- 
gites ^ 



Exercise 

God who gives life. 

Thou tree which stretchest thy 
branches. 

Heaven, which covers all 
[things]. 

We, soldiers, who fought. 

Ye three Graces who are 
dancing. 

The bright stars which are 
shining. 

The hour which is past cannot 
return. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered 
the Persians. 

The vices which cannot be 
concealed. 

Xerxes who was conquered by 
Themistocles. 

He knows [it] who is in the 
council, C. Marcellus. 

The Arar is a river which flows 
into the Rhone. 

There are present the noblest 
men in the whole province, who 
personally entreat and conjure 
you, O judges. 



14. 

Deus qui do vita. 
Tu arbor qui • tendo^ 
ramus. 

Ccelum qui omnis tego'. 

Ego, Ri^^ qui pugno. 
Tu tres Gratia qui sal- 

to*. 

Lucidus sidus qui ful- 
geo*. » 

Hora qui praetercb perf, 
non redeo possum. 

Ego sum Miltiades, qui 
Persa vinco. 

Vitium qui celo^ inf. 
pass, non possum. 

Xerxes qui victus sum 
a Themistocles abl. 

Scio is (is) qui sum in 
consilium abLj C. Marcel- 
lus nom. 

Flumen sum Arar, qui 
in Rhodanus ace. influo'*. 

Adsum homo ex totus 
provincia obi nobilis, qui 
prajsens [prasentes) tu oro* 
atque obsecro*, judex. 



SYNTAX. 
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Witt all the Roman senators 
assemble, who have promised ? 

To him was oak and triple 
brass about his breast, who first 
ccMnmitted his frail bark to a 
rough sea. 

God, who knows the hearts and 
thoughts, will punish the wicked, 
who violate his commands, and 
will reward the good. 

Spain is a witness which has 
very often beheld many enemies 
conquered and overthrown by 
him. 



Omnis Romanus sen!- 
tor convenio^, qui promitto? 

Die dot, robur et aes 
triplex circa pectus sum 
(erat)j qui primus eom- 
mitto fragilis ratis trux 
pelagus dot, 

Deus, qui nosco^ cor et 
cogitatio, punio scelestus, 
qui is (ejus) praeceptum 
violo, et remunero bonus. 

Testis sum Hispania, 
qui ssepissime conspicio^ 
plurlmus hostis superatus 
prostratusque ab hic abl. 



The Relative governed by the Verb. 

MODEL. 



He should imitate those men, 
whom he has himself seen so 
very eminent, L. Crassus and 
M. Anthony. 

Those things which C. Verres 
perpetrated in his quaestorship, 
in his praetorship, in Italy, in 
Achaia, Asia, and Pamphylia. 



Imitetur homines eos, 
quos ipse vidit amplissi- 
mos, L. Crassum et M. 
Antonium. 

Ea quae C. Verres in 
quaestura, quae in praetu- 
ra, quae in Italia, quae in 
Achaia, Asia, Pamphyl- 
iaqua patrarit. 



Exercise 15. 



The moon which we saw. 

The roses which the spring 
scatters. 

The ambassadors which Anni- 
bal sent. 

Collect ye the cattle which ye 
feed. if 

Bring thou flowers, which the 
bee loves ^. 



Luna qui video. 
Rosa qui spargo? ver. 

Legatus qui Annibal 
mitto. 

CoUlgo pecus qui pas- 
co'. 

Aflfero (affer) flos, qui 
amo apis. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



He shall read the letter which 
[ have received. 

CsBsar, from these causes which 
I have mentioned, determined to 
cross the Rhine. 

He knows [it] whom I see 
present, Cn. Lentulus Marcelli- 
^nus. 

Besides, several of the most il- 
lustrious men of our city are 
witnesses, all of whom it is not 
necessary to be named by me. 

Behold the very [man] whom 
I sought. 

He whom I named last. 

Avarice implies the love of 
money, which no wise man has 
coveted. 

The city which Romulus built 
was called Rome, and was very 
famous. 

He is a good boy whom glory 
encourages, and commendation 
delights. 



Lego literae qmpl ego 
accipio. 

Caesar, hie de causa abl. 
qui commem5ro\ Rhenus 
transeo decerno^ {decre- 
vit). 

Scio is (t5) qui occ. ad- 
sum (adesse) video*, . Cn. 
Lentulus Marcellinus. 

Deinde sum testis vir 
nom. clarus noster ci vitas 
qui (quos) omnis ace. a 
ego (zbl nommo* non sum 
(neccssc). 

Ecc£ ille ipse ace. qui 
quffiro imperf. 

Is qui proxime nomine. 

Avaritia habeo studiuin 
pecunia, qui nemo sapiens 
concupio^. 

Urbs, qui Romiilus con- 
do^, voco Roma, et sum 
Celebris. 

Sum bonus puer qui 
gloria cxcito, et laus de- 
lecto\ 



These words, whose j wherein ^ whereby, whereof , wherewith, 
are the same as of whom, in which, by which, of which, with 
which, &c. ; as. He tchose name we love, ille cujus nom^n 
amamus ; those whose names we despise, ii quorum nomma 
contemmmus, &c. And if a preposition comes at the end 
of a clause, and seems to have no case after it, it belongs to 
the foregoing relative ; as, The man whom I relied upon (that 
is, upon whom), ille in quo confidebam. 



MODEL. 

Ho sends Commius, whom 
he himself made king there, 
whose valour and counsel he 
approved, and whom he thought 



Commium, quem ipse 
regem ibi constituerat, 
cujus et virtutem et con- 
sihum probabat, et quem 



SYNTAX, 
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faithful to liim, and whose au- 
thority was esteemed great in 
those countries. 

Exercise 
Those whose glory cannot die. 

They are hs^py whose hearts 
are pure. 

He is rich whose mind is tran- 
quil. 

Men, whose virtue we praise. 

• 

Some whose authority may avail 
much with the people. 

Ambassadors came firom them, 
whose speech was acceptable. 

In which greatness of mind 
consists. 

From which it is understood 
what may be true, simple and 
sincere. 

From that part in which we 
place wisdom and prudence. 

There is a God, whose power we 
adore, to whom we are obedient, 
and by whom we are preserved. 

The conveniences which we 
use, the light which we enjoy, the 
breath which we draw, are given 
and bestowed upon us by God. 

Of all the things from which 
something is acquired, there is 
nothing better, nothing sweet- 
er, than agricidture, concerning 
which we have said many 
[things]. 

4 



sibi fidelem arbitrabatur, 
cujusque auctoritas in his 
regionibus magna habe- 
batur, mittit. 

16. 

Is qui laus emorior*** 
{emori) non possum. 

Felix sum qui oor pusus 
sum. 

Dives sum qui animus 
tranquillus sum. 

Vir, qui virtus {vtrtu- 
tern) laudo^ 

Nonnullus phir, qui 
auctoritas apud plebs plu- 
rlimum valeo'. 

Legatus ab is abl. ve- 
nio*, qui oratio sum perf, 
gratus. 

Ex qui (quo) animus 
magnitude existo'. 

Ex qui intelligo^, qui 
(quod) verus, simplex, sin- 
cerusque sum. 

Ex is pars abL in qui 
obL fern, sapientia et pru- 
dentia pono . 

Sum Deus, qui numen 
adoro*, qui dot. pareo®, et 
a qui abl. conserve. 'V 

Commodum qui oSfl 
utor^, lux qui M. fruor*, * 
spiritus qui €u:c. duco**, do* 
et impertio^ ego dot, a 
Deus abl. 

Omnis autem res gen, 
ex qui abl allquis neut. 
acquire^, nihil sum agri* 
cultura ablhonas (meUus), 
nihil dulcis (duhius), de 
qui abl fern, multum dieo^. 



38 LATIN EXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Qui, quae, quod, nominative to the verb. 

Cssar^ who conquered Pompey. The gales which move 
the trees. The sun which shines. The king who loves 
his subjects. Cato, who was wise, loved his country. The 
sea, which flows, will ebb. That which seems to be uaefbL 
All things which may be necessary for life. Modesty, which 
is the ornament of life. The dog Cerberus, who has three 
heads. The dogs of Actson, who tore their master in pieces. 
The muddy bulrush, which covers over the pastures. The 
lambs which wander in the mountains. O boys, who gather 
flow€^rs and strawberries growing on the ground, fly ye hence, 
a cold [deadly] snake lurks in the grass. 

Pompey, Pompeitis : gales, aura ; trees, arhor : subjects, civis : 
wise, sapiens ; country, patria : ebb, refiwfi : that, (u2) ; seems, 
Trideor^ ; useful, (ti£lle) : all things, {omnia) ; necessary for life, {ad 
vivendum necessarta) : ornament, omdtus : three, treSf {tria) ; heads, 
captU : Actaon; tore in pieces, dzlflciro^ ; their master, stats dominus : 
the muddy bulrush, limOsus juncus ; covers over, obdiU<fi pres. suhj. ; 
the pastures, {pasciui) : wander, erro^ : gather, Imto^ ; strawberries, 
Cfraga) } growing on tne ground, {nascenUa hunu) ; hence, kinc ; cold, 
frigidus; snake, anguis ; lurks, latec^ ; in the grass, {in herbd.) 

The relative governed. 

The mountains which we saw. The wine which they 
draw out. The pleasant fields which we leave. Brutus, 
whom the Roman matrons lamented. The shattered ships 
which the merchant refits. I see Italy, which your ances- 
tors conquered. Take thou the wealth which I have. The 
arrows which they send forth are deadly. Croesus, whose 
wealth and riches were remarkable. The rivers which (we 
lefl Uqidmus). There is a God whom we worship, to whom 
there is none like. Begin, little boy, to whom thy parents 
have not smiled. 

Draw out, pramc^ : pleasant, dtdcis ; fields, arvum : matrons, ma- 
trOna; lamented, lugec^ : shattered, quassus; refits, rejUde^ : your 
ancestors, {majOres vestri) : to take, accipitfl : send forth, enUti^ ; 
deadly, UihdUs : remarkable, insignis : none, nuUus ; like, similis : 
begin, incipio^ ; smiled, video. 

PHRASES. 

1. There are some that say so. 1. Sum qui afi^mo^ 

2. There is a thing that trou- - 2. Sum ego (dai.) qui 
bles me. (quod) mal^ habe<^ (3 p. 

sing,). 



SYNTAX. 
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3 You have cause to be glad. 
4. I wait your pleasure. 5. Not 
that I kuQW of. 6. Which way 
shall I go? 7. There is no one 
but knows. 8. You need not fear. 
9. They have nothing to do. 



3. Sum (3 p, sing.) qui 
(neut.) gaudeo* (gaudecis), 

4. Exspecto^ quis (quid) 
volo (2p. svbj.). 5. Non qui 
(neut) scio (1^. suhj.). 6. 
Qui (a&/.) insisto^ via (a5/.)? 
7. Nemo sum qui nescio* 
(3 jp. svibj,), 8. Nihil sum 
(3 p. sing,) qui (neut,) ti- 
meo' (2 p. suhj.). 9. Qui 
(dot, pi,) negotium (gen.) 
nihil sum (3 p. sing,). 



Adam. — Rule 59. 



TWO OR MORE SUBSTANTIVES SINGULAR. 



MODEL. 

If thou and Tullia are well, 
I and Cicero are well. 

My father and mother are 
dead. 

Riches, honour, glory, are 
placed before our eyes. 



Rage and anger hurry the 
mind. 

Ivory and gold shine. 

Romulus and Remus were 
brothers. 

' Alexander and Julius Cssar 
were very great commanders. 

Fire and water are necessary 
[things]. 



Si tu et Tullia vale- 
tis, ego et Cicero vale- 
mus. 

Pater mihi et mater 
mortui sunt. 

Divitis, decus, gloria, 
in oculis sita sunt. 



Exercise 17. 



Furor et ira prscipito^ 
animus. 

Ebur et aurum reni- 
deo*. 

Romulus et Remus sum 
perf. frater. 

Alexander et Julius 
Csesar sum impf, prsestan- 
tissimus dux. 

Ignis et aqua sum ne- 
cessarius neut, pJur, 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Riches and honour and power 
are uncertain [things]. 

For every thing, virtue, &me, 
honour, obey riches. 

Nor poverty, nor death, nor 
chains, terrify a wise man. 

Nor the beautifiil Ganges, and 
the Hermus, turbid with gold, 
[:. e. golden sand] can match 
with the praises of Italy. 

A wolf and a lamb, driven by 
thirst, had come to the same 
river. 

A cow, and a she-goat, and a 
sheep, patient under injury, were 
companions with a lion in the 
forests. 

An ant wd a fly were con- 
tending sharply which was of 
greater consequence. 

Menelaus and Paris, being 
armed, fought for Helen and her 
riches. 



DivitisB et honor et po- 
tentia sum incertus. 

Omnis enim res, virtus, 
fama, decus, divitiae dot. 
pareo*. 

Sapiens ace. nequepau- 
pertas, neque mors, neque 
vinculum terreo^. 

Nee pulcher Ganges, 
atque aurum abh turbidus 
Hermus laus abl. Italia 
gen, certo^ 

Lupus et agnus sitis 
(s?ft*)compulsus plur. ad 
rivus a4ic, idem ace. [eun- 
dem) venio*. 

Vacca, et capella, et 
patiens ovis injuria gen. 
socius sum perf. cum leo 
abl. in saltus a6/. plur. 

Formica et musca con- 
tendo^ acriter qui (qua) 
plus sum (pluris esset). 

Menelaus et Paris ar- 
matus pugno' propter Hel- 
ena (uc, et divitiae ace. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Marius and Sylla waged a civil war. I and my brother - 
read. Thou, Peter, and I, will write (1 pers. plur.). The 
bow and (arrows ealdmi) are go<kl {neut. plur.). The bow 
and arrows which {neut. plur.) thou hast broken. Pyr&mus 
and Thisbe held contiguous houses. (Nowjamque) the sea 
and the earth had (imperf.) no distinction. In the mean 
time, the winged horses of the sun, Pyroeis, Eous, and iEthon, 
and the fourth Phlegon, fill the air with inflamed neighings^ / 
and beat the barriers (with their feet, pedibus). %A 

Civil, cn^Us : Peter, PMrus .* bow, arctts : broken, frango : held, 
teneo'^ ; contiguous, contiguus : no distinction, (nuUum diserimen) : in 
the mean time, interea; winged, volucris; and the fourth, quartwsqut; 
fill, vrnfiet^ ; air, aurm, plur. ; with inflamed neighings, (JUunfm^- 
risHrmi^iug)) he9X,jmlso^ ; barrier, repa^iim. 



SYNTAX. 
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Adam. — ^Rule III. Obs. 4. 
A Collective JSToun, 



MODEL. 

The multitude rush. 
' Let a part secure the en- 



Turba ruunt. 

Pars aditus urbis fir- 



trances of the city, and occupy ment, turresque caped> 



die towers. 

When each had pleaded his 
own cause. 



sent. 

Uterque causam cum 
perorassent suam. 



Exercise 18. 



A part spoil the altars. 
A part seize the missile wea- 
pon, and blindly rush on. 

Nor did the suppliant crowd 
fear the countenance of their 
judge. 

One of that number who are 
prepared for the murder. 

A part mount the horses, and 
guide the reins. ^ 

A part load the tables with the 
feast, and place lull goblets. 

The common [gods] inhabit 
different places 

FcNT so great a multitude hurl- 
ed stones and darts. 



femim 



r 

Pars spolioV^a. 

Pars missilis 
corripio^, caecusque nmn. 
plur, ruo*. 

Nee supplex turba ti- 
meo' judex gen. os [pra) 
suus gen. 

Unus ex is (eo) nume- 
rus abh qui ad caedes ace. 
paro^ 

Pars conscendo^ in 
equus ace. et moderor* 
habena. 

Pars epulum ahl. pi. 
onero^ mensa, et plenus 
repono^ pociilum. 

Plebs habito^ diversus 
(diversa) locus ablphtr. 

Nam tantus multitudo 
lapis ac telum conjicio^ 
impf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The rustic rabble forbid. A part crowd the forum. A 

part lay the foundations. A part seek the entrance. Bo^hTV 

are deceived with tricks. A great part were wounded^Mv 4A 

slain. 

4* 



^ 



^^ / 



rl 
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Rustic, rusftcus; rabbit, twrha; foibtd, wSto^ - crowd, edikt^ \ 
la^, pofufi ; foundation, fundamen : both, ytenpu ; deceive, dalflilo' ; 
tncks, ixibu cM. : were wounded or slain, (JwrutU vulner^ti out ou^n) 



Adam. — Rule III. Obs. 2. 

TfifinUwe Mood, or Part of a Sentence^ mav serve om 

JVominative. 



MODEL. 

To die for one's country is 
sweet and becoming. 

How long life will be is un- 
certain. 

Part of the men fell in the 
war. 



To fly when our country is 
invaded, is a base [thing]. 

To restrain the tongue is not 
the least virtue. 

To see the sim is a pleasant 
[thing]. 

To overcome the mind, to 
restrain anger, to moderate vic- 
tory, is excellent. 

Alas! how difficult it is not 
to betray crime by the counte- 
nance! 

To excel in knowledge is 
honourable; but to be ignorant 
is base. 



Dolce et deconnm est 
pro patria mori. 

Incertum est quam 
longa vita futura sit. 

.Fardm virdrum ceci- 
denmt in bello. 



Exercise 19. 



Fugio cum patria Hos- 
ier oppugno^ sum turpi& 

Compesco^ lingua non 
minimus sum virtus. 

Video sol sum jucua- 
dus. 

Animusi vinco, iracwi- 
dia cohibeo^, victoiia tem- 
pero praecl&rus sum. 

Heu ! quam difficalis 
sum crimen non prodo^ 
vultus abl. 

In scientia abl ezcel- 
lo^ pulcher sum ; sed iie»- 
cio (nescire) tuipia. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

To seek true ^ixxy is commendable ; but to pursue vain 
glory is dishonourable. To ^ak is not the same [thing] as 
to declaim. It is one [thing] to speak in Latin, but another 
'h VtiW'^^ ^^ grammatically. (To die emdri) bravely is more 
' hdhourable than to live basely. It is easy to express an inno- 
cent [man]. 




ST1«TAX. 



4S 



Seek, muaro^; commendable^ UxuddbUis; pursue , sector > y&in, 
inSmis ; dishonourable, turpis: speak, loquor^ ; same thing, idem; 
98, ae; to deelaini, dko^ : one thing, alivs (aUud) ; in Latin, Latlni ; 
another, alius (aUMd) ; grammatically, grammatics : brayeiy, jbrtt- 
Ur ; more honouzable^ nwiUa (ruibUxua) ) uian, ^utim ; basely, tui^^HUm' : 
easy [thing], fatHUs; oppress, opprima^ ; an mnocent [man], iiml^ 
cens (tfinoeeiUem). 



Adam. — Rule 42. 
Prepositions governing the Accusative Case. 

MODEL. 



They went to the temple. 
He hides hfe head among 
the clouds. 



Ihant ad templum. 
Caput inter nobfla 
condit. . 



Exercise 20. 



Ariovistos sends ambassadors 
to Caesar. 

Roses shine- among the til- 
ies. • • '.; 

Few com6 to old i^e. 

_ ■» 

ThymcBtes^: advises thiit [it] 
shcrald be led within the walls. 

These is3,a great grovQ« near 
the G4tf river. -*• 

On Ibecoont of the memoraUe 
anger of. cruel Juno. 

'V^ith'God is no^ respect of 
persons. 

Practise piety toward God, 
benevolence toward men. 

The heaven is spread out be- 
yond the douds. 

The good man loves virtue 
for its own sake. 

The earth is carried ground 
the sun. 



Arie^istus legatus ad 
CsBsar jbitto. 

Rosa fiilgeo^ inter lili- 
um. 

Paucus, a, um, mm* pL 
venro ad senectus. 

'nmncetes duco^ inf. 
jMUtfv mfra murus hortor. 

Sum ingens lucus pro- 
pe gelidus amnis. 

Sievus gen. memor m€. 
Juno gen. ob ira. 

Apud Deus noQ amm 
acceptio persoiuL gen. 

Pietas adversus Deus 
exerceo, erga homo be- 
nev(^entia. 

Coslum supra luibes ex- 
tended. 

Vir bcMius virius per 
sui amo. 

Terra, circum 8ol^ol«0k 
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Many a victim shall fall to 
thee before the altars. 

All these differ among them- 
selves in language ) customs, 
laws. 

The Swiss send the noblest of 
their city ambassadors to him. 

He orders Divitiacus to be 
called to him. 

Whereas, on account of the 
wounds of the soldiers and the 
interment of the dead, our men, 
being detained three days, could 
not pursue them. 

It seemed most convenient to 
send to him C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, both on account of his fideli- 
ty and knowledge of the Gallic 
tongue. 



Multus tu dai- ante ara 
cado hostia. 

Hie nom. pkir. omnis 
plur. lingua abl, institu- 
tum ablj lex abl. inter sui 
differo. 

Helvetii legatus ad is 
mitto nobilissimus civitas 
gen. 

Divitiacus ad sui voco^ 
inf. pass, jubeo^. 

Quum et propter vul- 
nus miles et propter sepul- 
tura occisus {occisorum) , 
noster (nostri) triduum 
moratus plur. non pos- 
wxm{potuissent) sequor* is. 

( Commodisstmum visum 
est) C. Valerius Procillus 
ace. et propter fides et 
propter lingua gen. Gal- 
licus gen. scientia ad is 
mitto* inf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Thou shalt sup with me. Within a few days. Out of 
danger. They are all slain to a man. They can do much 
with him. If he is about the market, I shall meet him. About 
noon. (Let a prince be sit princeps) slow to punishment^ 
swifl to rewards. Xerxes, before the naval engagement in 
which he was conquered by Themistocles, had sent four thou- 
sand armed men to Delphi, to plunder the temple of Apollo, (as 
■ if he waged quasi gerh*et) war not only with the Greeks, but 
even witib the immortal gods. 

Sup, atncl^ ; with me, {a^^ud, me) : within, cis: out of, extra: slain, 
vnUit^tiffi \ to a man, {ad unwm) : thev can do much with, {;]gMrimMini 
pasmuit amid) : about the market, (apud forum) ; meet [hini], con- 
veitia* : about, cireHter; noon, meridies: slow to, piger ad; swift, 
vdoz: naval, ruiv&Us: enghsemeni, prteUum; by Themislpcles, (a 
Themtstdde) ; thousand armed men, (mUlia armatOrum) ; to Delphi, 
(Ddpkas)} to plunder, (ad diripiendum) ; only with, tantum cum; 
Greeks, Oneeus aU. pmr. : even, etiam. 



'!» 



SYNTAX. 
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PHRASES. 



1. At our house. 2. By 
moon-light. 3. About the break 
of day. 4. Is it to be found in 
Virgil ? 5. It is conie to the last 
push. 6. It is an entire secret. 



1. Apud ego (pbir.) 
2. Ad luna. 3. Circa lux 
(gen.) ortus. 4. Habeo* 
{S p. pass.) apud Virgilius? 
5. Ad triarii venio {venr 
turn est). 6. Supi inter ar- 
canum (pi.) Ceres (gen.). 



Adam. — Rule 43. 
Prepositiona governing an Ablative Case. 

MODEL. 

Poisona lurk under sweet Sub dulci melle yene- 
honey. i)6minion have I given na latent. Imperium si- 
without ^tf. ne fine dedi. 



•IS 



Exji|K!ISE 

With a great murmur. Under 
the opposite front. He sees no 
ship in sight. He shall, caltthem 
Romans Irom his own name. 

And inform us undel what cli- 
mate, in what region of the globe, 
we are at length thrown. One 
part takes its rise from the river 
Rhone. 

Unhappy Phaethon fell from 
the chariot of the sun. Regulus 
was conquered in Africa. I will 
say a few [things] of myself. 

Fear thou in prosperity, hope 
in adversity. An empty traveller 
will sing before a robber. No 
man can be happy without virtue. 



21; 

Magnus cum murmur. 

Frons sub adversus. Navis 
in conspectus nullus pro- 
spicio'. Romanus suus de 
nomen dico. 

£t quis (quo) sub coelum 
tandem, quis a62. pi. orbis 
gen. in ora abL pi, jactor* 
{jactemur) doceo (docecis). 
Unus pars initium capio^ 
a flumen RhodS.nus M. 

Infelix Phaethon de sol 
gen, currus decido'. Reg- 
ulus in Africa vinco^ 
perf. De ego paucus neut, 
pi. dico. 

In secundus plur. ti- 
meo^, in adversus spero*. 
Cantci vacuus coram latro 
viator. Beatus nmn. sum 
inf. sine virtus nemo pos« 
sura. 
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As a field without culture, so 
is the mind without learning. 
But he comes prepared with able 
and eloquent solicitors. 

The ash is most beautiful in 
the woods, the pine in gardens, 
the poplar by rivers, the fir on 
high mouiitains. 



Ut ager sine cultOra, 
sic sine doctrina animus 
sum. At venjo paratus 
nom. cum subscriptor ex- 
ercitatus et disertus. 

Fraxinus in sylva pul- 
cherrimus, pinus in hor- 
tus, popiilus in Huvius, 
abies in mons altus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Learn from lue. All hope is in God. I defend the tender 
myrtles from the cold. Modesty is a good sign in a youth. 
And longer shadows fall (fi-om de) the high mountains. My 
thousand lambs wander in the Sicilian mountains. Harbour- 
ing everlasting rancour in [her] breast. 

Learn thou, cognosafi ; from, ex : from, a ; mjrrtles, (i»yrU0) coldf/ri- 
gus : modeBty, verecundia; youth, adolescens; sign, siffnuM: and long- 
er, major esque ; shadows, umbra : my thousand, (milu mete) : harbour- 
ing, servo^ ; everlasting, (tternus ; rancour, mdnus; in, sub. 



PHRASES. 



1. He is on our side. 2. In a lit- 
tle cottage. 3. He was acquitted 
by the senate. 4. He was con- 
demned by the senate. 5. This 
makes for me. 6. The last but 



one. 



1. A ego (pi) bW {Sp. 
sing.). 2. Parvqp sub lar. 
3. (J^etii) in senatus. 4. 
Jaceo* (perf,) in senatus. 

5. Hie (n^^) pro ego sum. 

6. Proximus a postremus. 



Adam. — Rule 44. 
Prepositions governing the Accusative a'nd Ablative, 



MODEL. 



His eyes are closed m eter- 
nal night. If he mig|it pass over 
into Italy. And t<^ards night 
her care returns. 



In aeternam ckudun- 
tur lumina noctem. Si 
transiret in Italiam. Et 
sub noctem cura recur- 
saU 




SYNTAX. 



Exercise 22. 



Unknown to [my] master. Un- 
known to [my] &ther. Under the 
penthouse. Under the walls. 

Young men easily fall into 
diseases. Towards evening Cae- 
sar ordered the gates to be shut, 
and the soldiers to depart from 
the town. Capua, a city of Cam- 
pania, was always prone to luxury. 



After the death of Jason, Me- 
dius, his son, built the city Me- 
dea in honour of his mother. Cae- 
sar draws back his forces to the 
next hill. 

The Swiss, pursuing with all 
their carriages, collected their 
baggage in one place. The 
Swiss, perceiving this, who had 
retreated to the eminence, began 
again to approach, and to renew 
the battle. 
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How many shields and helmets, 
and brave bodies of heroes, shalt 
thou, O father Tybet, roll down 
thy streams ! 



Clam praeceptor M 
Clam pater ace. Subter 
testudo ahl. Subter mce- 
nia occ. 

Facile in morbus inci- 
do* adolescent. Sub ves- 
per ace. Caesar porta clau- 
do® inf. milesque ex oppi- 
dum exeo inf. jubeo*. Ca- 
pua, Campania urbs, pro- 
nus semper in luxuria €u:c. 
sum perf 

Post mors Jason Medi- 
us, fUius is (e;«5) in honor 
ace. mater Medea ac«. 
urbs ace. condo'*. Copiae 
suus Caesar in proxfmus 
collis ace. subduco^ 

Helvetii, cum omnis 
suus carrus sequor (^ecu- 
ti), impedimentum phir. 
in unus locus ace. confiS- 
ro. Is conspicor* {id con- 
spicdti) Helvetii, qui in 
mons ace. {sese) recipio^ 
(receperant), rursus insto* 
inf. et praelium redintegro* 
inf. coepi {ccaperunt). 

Quam multus sub imda 
ace. phtr. scutum vir (w- 



rum) gdeaque, ^t fortis 
^^^tt)rpus yi^\ ~ 
^™er .'). 



)rpu8 \Wvo^ {Tyhfi p€h 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Unknown to you (phir. ace). Unknown to them (abl.). At 
the setting (ace) of &e sun. Upon the green leaf (a67.). At 
the point of coming {ace.). In the silent night {abh). Dar* 
incr supper {ace). I>3irius, about to die, said that he thanked At 
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LATIN EXERC15£S. 



yexander (clat.) for his kindness and generosity (towards his 
relations in suos). After Alexander was advanced into S^rria, 
the Tyrians sent (to him ei) a golden crown of great weight 

At, in, during, svb with an accusative; setting, occdsus: iMf, foli- 
um : at the point of ooming, {suA adventum) : supper, ccma : aboat to 
die, fnorUnindus ; that he thanked, {se "agire gratias) ; for, pro; kind- 
ness, Atttiumltaf; geneTOBitjjliberaUtas : 9£lM,postquam; wasadTUi- 
ced, (progressus esset) ; Tyrians, TyrU; golden, aureus; crown, 09ri- 
na; w^ffii^ pandus. 

Exercise 22r, 
Promiscuous Examples of the Prepositions. 



When they could no longer 
sustain the charges of our men, 
some retreated to * the rising 
ground, the others betook them- 
selves to their baggages and wag- 
ons. 



He himself, by forced marches, 
goes into Italy, and raises two le- 
gions there, and draws three more 
out of their quarters, that wintered 
about Aquileia; and with these 
five legions, he hastens to go into 
farther Gaul, over the Alps, by the 
Clearest road. 



You have a consul [snatched] 
from many snares and dangers, 
and jfrom the midst of <kf|Mot 

w^W^Pdu 



reserved thus for his o 
for your security. 



ut 



The Carians, who then inhab- 
ited Lemnos, although the event 
had happened contrary to their 
expectation, yet durst not resist, 
and removed out of the island. 



Diutius quum nOster 
{nostrorum) impetus ^ti^. 
sustineo^ inf. non poesum 
{possent), alter {aUiifi\ Bui 
(se) in mons {montem) re» 
cipio^, alter ad impedimeo- 
tum pi, et carrus suus sui 
(se) confero. 

Ipse in Italia magnus 
iter abl. contendo, duoqae 
ibi legio conscribo, et eaii- 
co^ tres ex hiberna qui 
circum Aquileia hiSmo^ 
impf, ; et cum hie quinque 
legio contendo eo inf, in 
ulterior Gallia per Alpes 
qui (qua\ proximus iter 
sum imp/. 

Habeo plur. consul ex 
pluiimus periciilum et in- 
si^j|B^atque ex {mtdid 
tnonejl non ad vita suus^ 
sed ad salus vester (reser- 1 
vdtum). 

Cares, qui turn Lemnus 
incolo® impf., etsi prieter 
opinio res cado, tamen re- 
sisto inf, audeo^ non (oust 
non sunt), atque ex insula 
demigro*. 



SYNTAX. 49 

Recapitulatory Exercise. ' 

, The fierce Lucagus brandishes his (drawn strictum) sword. 
Your ancestors conquered all Italy. Of all these, the Belgse 
are the bravest. Phocion was perpetually poor, when he 
might be (very rich ditissimus). Thou art a fiipnd, thou art 
(an advocate patronus), thou art a &ther to me.^Here, O Cae- 
sar, mayest thou love to be called father and prince. Why does 
he fear to touch the yellow Tiber ? (O that it would please thee 
O tcmtum liheat tibi) to inhabit with me the low cottages, and 
to shoot stags. Publiiis Scipio (used soUbat) to savt that he 
was never less idle than when idle, nor less alone tURD when 
he was alone, (The conveniences commoda) which we use, 
the light whic^ we enjoy (the breath spintus), which (we 
draw ductmus), are given and (bestowed upon us impertiurir 
tur nobis) by God. ^ Menelaus and Paris, being armed, 
fought (for propter) Helen and her riches. A part load the 
tables (with the feast epulis), and place full goblets. To el^- 
cel in knowledge is (honourable pukhrum), but (to be igno- 
rant nescire) is base. The quarrels of lov^ are the renewal 
of love. Many a victim shall fall to thee before the altars. 
Unhappy Phaethon fell from the chariot of the sun. (A pefltiy- 
less v€tcuus) traveller will sing (before coram) a robber. After 
the death of Jason, Medius, his son, built the city Medea, in 
honour of his mother. When they could no longer sustain 



(the charge impetum) of our [^n], some«zQ^eated {se rece- 
perunt) (to the rising ground%/ monfem), ji||| others aUi' 
ri) (betook themselves se contulerunt) to theffbaggage and 



Adam. — Rule 1. 
Agreement of (me Substantive tvith another.* 

MODEL. 

Tulliola, my whole delight. Tulliola deliciae nos- 
Caesar marched his army to- trae. Caesiar ad flumen 
wards the river Thames. Tamesin exercitum dux- 

it. 

» ■■ — • 

* The latter robstaatiye is sometimeB found in the genitive case : 
as, amnis Eridim. Virg.; fons Timavi. Id, An ellipsis c£ cm ut 
mnnen seems to be the reason ) as, amnis [oni est nomen] Eij^ani, 

5 
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They crossed the river FlumenRhenumtran- 

Bhine, not far from the sea, sierunt, non longe a 

into which the Rhine empties mari, quo Khenus in- 

itself. fluit. 

Exercise 24. 



^ 



Condo' urbs Roma. 
Aquitania a Ganimna flu- 
men ad Pyrenseus mons 
pertineo". 

Maecenas, atavus editus 
voc, rex abL Mens Ce- 
venna altus superl. nix 
abl iter impedio^ impf, 

Et non parum ager 
(agrortim) urbs Roma 
territorium dot, adjungo^. 
Apud Herodotus, pater 
historia, sum innumerabi- 
lis fkbiila. 

Per C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, princeps Grallia ^en. 
provincia gen., familia- 
ris suus cum is colloquoi^. 

Hostis protinus ex is 
locus ad flumen Axona 
contendo, qui (qtwd) sum 
inf. post noster castra 
{demonstrdtum est). 

Caesar quod memoria 
abl. (tenebat), L. Gassius 
<uc. consul (occisum), ex- 
ercTtus ace. que is ab 
Helvetii pulsus ace. et 

isub jugum) missus ace, 
eoncedcndum) non puto' 
impf. 

ENGLISH 10 BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He reduced the city ^Gabii Gabios). These bad encamp- 
ed kffi miles from the city, beyoqd the river ( Anio Anienem). 



He built the city [of] Rome. 
Aquitania {Guienne) reaches 
£rom the river Garonne to the 
Pyrenaean mountains. 

O Biaecenas, sprung from 
kings, [thy] ancestors. The 
mountain [of] Cevennes ob- 
structed his passage with a very 
deep snow. 

And he added not a little land 
to the territory of the city of 
Rome. In Herodotus, the father 
of history, there are many fa- 
bles. 

« 

He discourses with him 
through C. Valerius Procillus, a 
nobleman of the Gallic province, 
his particular friend. ^ 

The ei^jues immedlilely 
marched firdr that place to the 
river Aisne, which, we have ob- 
served, lay behind our camp. 

Caesar, because he kept in 
mind that L. Cassius, the consul, 
had been slain, that his army 
had been routed by the Swiss, 
and forced to pass under the 
yoke, thought it not proper to 
comply. 



SYNTAX. 
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Presently his army (also quoque), which was attacking the city 
Ardea with the king himself, left him. Quintius Marcius, a 
general of the Romans, who had taken (Corioli Cknidlos), a 
city of the Volsci, being banished from the city, went over to 
the Volsci in a rage, and received assistance against the Ro- 
mans. He often conquered the Romans. The Gauls sent 
ambassadors to Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, desiring his 
assistance and friendship. 

Reduced, svMgo^ : had encamped four miles (quarto milliario conse- 
dirarU) ; beyond, trans: presently, moz; to attack, oppugno^ ; with, 
cum : a city, civitas ; banished the city {expulsus ex wroe) ; went over, 
contended', in a rage (irdtu^); to, ad; assistance, auxUium; against, 
contra: deBinng {petentes). 

.PHRASES. 

K Hunting.*^^^ 2 He com- 1. Canis vestigator. 2. 
mitted sacrilege against the shades Yiolo^ manes (occ.) Deus 
of the dead. (ace), 

Vir is used when praise or excellence is intended; homo is 

used indifferently. 

Ye have before your eyes Audax superh homo 
Catiline, that most audacious gen* plur. CatilTna ante 
man. Lucius Cotta, a man ^^pculus habeo. Sapiens 
excellent understanding, and ^^^miperl, a^M^ximius vir 
enmlary prudence. ^^L. Cotta. ^^B 

I am very intimate with Fa- Fabius^l^vir bonus 
bins, that most excellent and most superl et homo doctus 
learned man. Being repulsed 
from him, thou wentest to that 
excellent man, M. Marcellus, thy 
companion. 



But I find Lucius Apuleius is 
his first solicitor ; a man in 
years, indeed, but a mere novice 
in the practice and business of 
the forum. 



superl, familiariter utor*. 
A qui (quo) repudiatus, 
ad sodaJis tuus, vir bo- 
nus superl. M. Marcellus 
demigro^ 

Verumt&men L. Apu- 
leius sum inf, video 
proximus subscriptor ; ho- 
mo non setas abL sed 
{usu forensi) atque exer- 
eitatio abL tyro ace. 
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Adam. — Rule 6. 



MODEL. 

Has not the nocturnal watch 
at the Palatium, nor of the 
city guards, nor the consterna- 
tion of the people, nor the 
union of all good men, nor this 
most fortified place of holding 
the senate, nor the looks and 
countenances of these, mcf-'ed 
thee ? 



Nihil-ne noctumum 
praesidium Palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilis, nihil timor 
popiili, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus haben- 
di senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque 
moverunt ? 



Exercise 25. 



Semiramis was the wife of 

Ninus. Sleep is the image of 

death. Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan war. 

Croesus was the king of the 
Lydians. The friendship of Ores- 
tes and Pylades acquired immor- 
tal fame among posterity. 





Revenge ^^Hdways th^de- 
Hght of a Imre; and weak, and 
narrow mind. Death takes away 
the sense of all evils. 

The memory of past evils is 
pleasant. Pale death knocks at 
the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of kings with an impartial 
foot. 

Neither was tliere hope of lib- 
erty, nor care about my stock; 
nor shall the noxious diseases of 
the neighbouring flocks hurt 



Semir&mis sum imvf, 
Ninus uxor. SomnusSL 
ago mors sum. Helena 
causa sum perf, bellum 
Trojanus. 

Rex Lydi Crcesus sum 
impf, Orestes et Py- 
lades amicitia apud pos- 
ter i immortal is fama adi- 
piscor'. 

Ultio sum voluptas mi- 
nutus, semper et infirmus, 
exiguusque animus. Mors 
omnis malum sensus adi- 



mo'. 



Jucundus sum memoria 
praeteritus malum. PallT- 
dus mors aequus pulso^ 
pes abl. pauper plur. ta- 
berna ace. rexque turris 
ace. 

Nee spes libertas sum 
impf. nee cura peculium; 
nee mains contagium vi- 
cinus pecus Isedo'. 



n ■ 
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firrNTAX. 



&B 



And now the high tops of the 
villages, at a distance, smoke. 
The last era [subject] of Cumae- 
an song is now arrived : the 
great series of ages begins anew. 

The Grecian heroes, by the 
divine skiU of Pallas, build a 
horse to the size of a mountain. 
Some are astonished at that bale- 
ful offering of the virgin [god- 
dess] Minerva, and wonder at the 
bulk of the horse. 

A misunderstanding of the 
states is the bane of this city. 
Such was either the levity of the 
soldiers, or the inconstancy of 
fortune, that kings seemed at one 
time kings, and at another time 
exiles. 

And such is the fruitfulness 
of the adjacent soil, that it is fill- 
ed with its own riches ; and 
such is the plenty of fountains 
and of woods, that it is irrigate<|p 
with an abundance of watei^* 
and wants not the diversions of 
hunting. 



Et jam summus dulmen 
procul villa ftimo. UM- 
mus aetas Cumseus car- 
men jam venio perf,: 
magnus ordo ssectilum {ab 
integro) nascor*. 

Ductor {Dana&m) in- 
star mons gen, divinus 
ars abl Pallas sedifico 
equus. Pars stupeo $ing. 
innuptus donum exitialis 
Minerva, et moles miror* 
plur. equus. 

Discord ia ordo sum 
pestis urbs. Tantus vel 
mobilitas miles vel fortu- 
na varietas sum, ut vicis- 
sim rex nunc exul, nunc 
rex videor impf, subj. 

Et tantus fertilitas sum 
solum circumjacens, ut 
proprius opes abl. expleo 
pres. subj,; fons ac syl- 
va copia is (ea) sum, ut 
et aqua pftfr. abundantia. 
abl. irrigo* pr. subj. nee 
Yenhiio plur. voluptas abl. 
plur. careo' pres. subj. act. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The sun is the light of the world. Juno was the wife of 
Jupiter. Neptune is the deity of the waters. Philosophy is 
the mother of all good arts. The world is governed by the 
providence of God. I come now to M. Cato, which (quod) 
is the prop and strength of this whole impeachment. 

Deily, numcn ; to govern, administro^ : which (qtiod) ; prop, fir- 
mamentum; and strength, ac robur; whole, tohut; imp6iushin^]U> 
accusatio. 

5* 
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PHRASES. 



1. For the sake of example. 

2. The thing is the empennr's. 

3. A man that has no fixed hab- 
itation. 4. A man good at any 
thing. 5. A chief heir. 6. A 
curious observer of beauties. 
7. Fencing. 8. Men of small 
means. 9. One fit for all pur- 
poses. 10. It is undoubtedly 
true. 11. To venture one's life. 



1. Exem{^um cinsa 
(a6/.). 2. Resfi8CU8(^eM.) 
sum. 3. Homo incertus 
lar. 4. Omnis {gen.phir,) 
scena {gen, phtr.) homo.' 
5. Hsres primus {gen,) 
cera {gen,). 6. Elegans 
[nom.\ forma q>ectator 
{wmt.). 7l Ludicrus ars 
arma. 8. Tenuis census 
{gen. sing.) homo {phir,). 
9. Homo hora {pbtr.) 
omnis (|^r. ). 1 0. Sibylla 
(^eit.) folium sum. 11. Cap- 
ut periculum adeo. 

Adam. — Rule 6. 

Obs. 6. The Dative for the Genitive. 

Obs. 1. Hie gen. turned into a possessive adjcciire. 

MODEL. 

Mjr brother's house. J^hey Fratri aedes [for fra- 
sing the praises of Hercules. tris]. Carmine laudes 

Herculeas ferunt [for 
laudes Herculis]. 

Exercise 26. 



Laocoon, ordained Neptune's 
priest by lot, was sacrificing a 
stately bullock at the solemn al- 
tars. 

But the boy Ascanius, who 
now has the surname of lulus 
added. 

While he considers what may 
be the fortune of the city. 

S(Hne within the enclosures of 
their hives lay the first founda- 
tion of the combs. 



Laocoon (ductus saeer^ 
dos) Neptunus (sorie), 
taurus ingens macto so- 
lennis ad ara. 

At puer Ascanius, qui 
dot. nunc cognomen lij- 
lus addo 3 pers. pass. 

Duin quis fortuna som 
urbs miror. 

Pars intra septum do- 
mus (domdrwn) primus fa- 
vus pono fimdamen {phtr,). 



/ 
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ftpd the circiiinrotation of Ix- Atque Ixioneus cantus 

ion's wheel was suspended by abL rota consto^ perf, act 

the song. orbis^en. 

Here again, for three hundred Hie jam tercentum to- 
full years, the sceptre shall be tus occ. (regnalntur) an- 
swayed by Hector's line. nus ace. plur. gens sub 

Hectoreus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTp LATIN. 

The rewards of glory {dot.). He is the father of the city, and 
the husband of the city. The labour (of Hercules HercuUus) 
broke through Acheron. Why does he avoid oil more cau- 
tiously than vipers' blood ? For, from thee, (cto.),0 Tymbrus, 
the sword of Evander lopped off the head. 

Glory, laus : to break through, perrumpo ; Acheron, (^cherotUa) : 
oil, ol^vum; vipers', mperlntis : from thee (tibi) , Evander, Evanirius ; 
lopped off, {abstfOUt). 



, Adam. — ^Rule 8. 

An Adjective in the Xeuter Gender followed by a 

Genitive. 

MODEL. ' 

That business. What kind of Id negotii. Quid tu 
man art thou } He informs them hominis es ? Quid sui 
what was his desipi. consilii sit ostendit. 



Exercise 27. 

What course wilt thou take? duid consilium capio? 
Nothing of earthly dregs. Much of Nee {qmcquam) terren 
heaven [was] left behind. There fsx sing. {MvUian) ccbIubi 
is much evil in example. More post tergum phtr. relin- 
than fifty men were slain (or had quo {rdictum) neut. Sum' 
fallen). multus malum in exem- 

plum. Plus quinquaginta 
homo cado (ceddirani). 
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66 ^'^'*S'!^ EXERCISES. 

The senate once decreed, that Decerno (decrivii) 

L. Opimius should see that the quondam senatus, ut L. 
commonwealth received no detri- Opimius video suhf. ne 
ment. quis (quid) detrimentum 

respubHca capio. 

Since so much sudden danger Q,uum (tantum) repent!- 
had happened, quite contrary to nuspericulumpra^teropin- 
expectation. io accTdo* /)/wp. subj. 

From which it might be con- Ex qui abl. judico inf. 
eluded what great advantage res- pass, possum quantus bo- 
olution might have in itself. num habeo in sui constan- 

tia nom. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

That time. So much meat and drink. There is much 
good in friendship, much evil in discord. He, who has little 
money, has also little credit. Whatever judgment I had. 
What business hast thou ? Mayest thou preserve the half of 
my soul. 

So Tcmch (tantum) : crediij fides : whaLtever, quicquid ; had, (Aoiu- 
irim) : what, (ecqtUd) ; mayest thou preserve {serves) ; the half, (di- 
midivm.) 

^ Hie, quis, tantus, quantus, plurimus, &lc., like all other ad- 
jectives, agree with their substantives, when such substantives 
are expressed. 

MODEL. 

Has so much presumption Tanta-ne vos generis 
upon your birth possessed you ? tenuit fiducia vestri } 

Exercise 28. 

Now what excellent horses Nunc, qualis Diomedes 
[were] Diomed's. Now how equus. Nunc, quantus 
great [was] Achilles ! I may Achilles ! Mora tantus (It- 
add delays to these mighty events, cet*) addo ittf. res. Nul- 
It is destined for no Italian to lus dat. fas Italus dot. tan- 
eubdue that powerful nation. tus subjungo inf. gens. 

* Mihi is here understood. 
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Every where [was] cruel sor- Crudelis ,ubique luctus, 

row, every where terror, and ma- ubique pavor, et plurimus 

ny an image of death. Over what mors imago, duis terra 

lands, O son, over what immense ace. pL, natus, ego tu ace. 

seas have you, I hear, been tost ! accipio, et quantus per 

with what dangers harassed ! aequor vectus ace. quantus 

}2LCt&tVL^ace. periculum abh 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

And what was so great a cause to the^ (of seeing videruH) 
Rome ? So great is the love of praises, of so great care is vic- 
tory. Alad ! what great destruction awaits us ! (dot.) As 
that [thing] was troublesome, so is this [thing] pleasant. 
So great is the power of honesty, that we love [it] even in an 
enemy. O Son, what great grief excites [your] ungoverned 
anger (p/wr)? 

Alas ! what great, keu quantus ; awaits, insto^ ) love diUgor^ : what, 
fuis ; great, tarUus; ungavemed, indomltus. 



Adam. — Kuhm 10 & 11. 
Genitive after Adjectives. 

MODEL. 

As obstinately bent on false- Tam ficti pravique te- 

hood and iniquity, as on being nax, quam nuncia veri. 

the reporter of truth. They re- Avidum pugnae Ascani- 

strain Ascanius, * eager for the um prohibent. 
fight. 

Who of them all was more Quis omnium fuit Ar- 

learned than Aristotle ? The istotele doctior ? Vetus- 

most ancient of mankind prac- tissimi mortalium exer- 

tised industry. cebant diligentiam. 

Exercise 29. 
Mindful of human affairs. Memor pbir. res huma- 
Conscious of his audacious act. nus. Conscius audax fac- 
Animals fearful of the light. Sin- turn. Animal lux timidus. 
gularly mindful of medicine. Too Mediclna peculiariter cu- 
cautious and fearful of the storm, riosus. Cautus nimiilkm 



timidusque procella. 
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The nature of man is fond of 
novelty. A mind, solicitous about 
the future, is miserable. Time 
[is] destructive of things. An 
animal more sacred than ^hese, 
and more capable of a profound 
mind, was as yet wanting. 

The mind of men is ignorant 
of fate and future fortune. Sicil- 
fiil in law, letters, and antiquities. 
We have always been most desi- 
rous of praise. About to die, she 
appeals to the gods and to the 
stars, conscious of her fate. 

The greatest of benefits are 
those which we receive from [our] 
parents. Many of those trees 
were planted by my own hand. 
O Pompey, first of my compan- 
ions. They killed eighty of the 
Macedonians. 

Calumny is the most baneful of 
all things. Many thousand birds . 
shelter themselves in the woods. 
No beast is wiser than the ^e- 
phant. There is no one of us 
without fault. Set. before thine 
eyes every one of these kings. 



Sum natura homo noTi- 
tas avidus. Animus, futu- 
rus anxids, calamitdsus 
sum. Tempus edax res. 
Sanctus hie abl. pi, anT- 
mal, mensque capax al- 
tus, desum impf. adhuc. 

Nescius mens homo fa- 
tura, sors (sortisque) fu- 
turus. Jus {juris), liters, 
et antiquitas peritus. Laus 
avTdus semper %um. Tea- 
tor^ moriturus deus ace* 
pi. et conscius fatum sidiu. 
Beneficium magnuK sum 
is (ea, qua) a parens ao- 
cipio. Multus iste arbor 
mens manus abl, sero'. 
Pompeius (Pompd) meus 
primus sodalis. Octogin- 
ta Macedo interficio*. 
t Omnis res sum nocens 
calumnia. Multus imjsyl- 
va avis sui mille (milUa) 
cbndo. Nullus fern. sing. 
bellua gen. pi. prudens 
sum 'elephantus abl. Ne- 
mo ego sum sine culpa. 
Pono ante oculus, unus- 
quisque hie rex. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The most learned of the Romans. (No one nulla) of the 
sisters. The most learned of his age. .The greatest of all 
rivers. Ignorant of fraud. Fearful of the gods. A mind 
conscious of right. Guilty of avarice. Patient of or able to 
endure cold, n Sidled in grammar. One of the muses. (Ma- 
ny muUcB) [of] trees. The most elegant of the philosophers. 
No one of mortals is wise [at] all hours {abl.) ^Egle, the most 
beautiful of the Naiades. Cicero was too greedy of glory. 
Thou art not prodigal of gold. Live mindful of old age and 
death, w. \ 



> 



^because he had known him desirous of new things [i. e. nov- 
elty]. The nation was most greedy of gold. All [men] hate 
those who are unoundful of a benefit. The lion is the brav- 
est of animals. Unable to endure, and unacquainted with man, 
she traverses the pathless woods. If any deities regard the 
pious (phir,)j if justice any where subsists, and a mind con- 
scious to itself of right, may the gods bear to thee just rewards. 
Man, who is a partaker of reason and speech, is more excel- 
lent than beasts, who are void of reason and speech. Land, 
fi'uitfiil of com, and much more fruitfVd of the grape. The king 
wa^ ignorant which of them might be Orestes. The first of 
the Roman kings was Romulus. One of the sons of Priam. 

Guilty, rms: skilled, doctus : is wise, (sapit) : J^aiades: too jtiimis; 
greedy, avXdus : because, qttdd ; unable to endure, impatiensi unac- 
quainted, expers; traverses the pathless woods, (nemdrum avia lus- 
trot) : (if any deities, si qua numtna) ; regrard, respecto^ ; if justice 
any where subsists, (si quid usquam jtiStUm est) ; just, digmis : partak- 
er, /y^r^ep^; void, expers: fruitful, /craz; corn, Ceres; was ignorant, 
(iffnordbat) ; which op whether, {uter). 



Adam. — Rule 11, Obs. 2. 

This Genitive is firequently and elegantly varied by a prep- 
, osition ; as, Untis defratribus^ One of the brothers. 

A certain one of them. The duidam ex ille. Ex 
elder of two sons. He the most duo filius major. Ipse 
beautiful above all others. Croe- ante alius pulcher omnis. 
siis . the most q)ulent among Croesus inter rex <^ulen- 
kings. Ripheus also falls, who tus. Cado et Ripheus, jus- 
was the most Juft among th^ tus unus qui sum perf, in 
Trojans, and most strict in inte^- Teucri (M et servans pu- 
rity. Orgetorix was by far the perl sequum gen* Apud 
noblest and richest among the Helvetii, longe nobilis et 
Swiss. dives (diHssimus) sum 

perf, Orgetorix. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The nation of the Suevi is by far the greatest and most 
warlike of all the Germans. They are said to have a hundred ' 
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«0 .Mt •t4K^>\^™.^r^„ V..!^. 4i^ 
(cantons pagos) ; (from ez) which they every year (bring 
educutU) a thousand of armed [men] (out of their sm$ ex) tn^ 
ritories, for the sake of making war. 

By fiir, longi ; every year^ (quotannia) ; a thousand, (m 
Ua) ', territories, }im5 ; for the sake, causd ; making war, heUo (i 




Adam. — Rule 7. 



MODEL. 



A man of singular virtue, or Vir singularis virtutis, 
a man with singular virtue. or vir singulari vir]tute. 

Exercise 30. 

A man of the greatest wisdom. Vir summus prudentia 

Men with hostile intentions. A ^en. ora6/. Homoinimicus 

monster of no virtue. A man of animus abl, sing. Mon- 

great counsel. strum ilullus virtus (M 

Vir consilium magnus. 

A boy of a good disposition. Puer probus indoles 

A rose of a pleasant fragrance, ahl. Rosa jucundus odor 

Do instruct Lentulus, a youth of gen, Lcntulus, eximius 

the highest hope and of the great- spes abl, summus virtns 

est virtue. gen,, adolesccns facio 2 

pers, sing, imper. emdio 2 

* pcrs, subj. 

Why has the vexed queen of duidve dolens regina 

the gods compelled a man, distin- deus (deum) tot volvo itrf. 

guished for his piety, to struggle casus insignis ace* p^ 

through so many calamities ? tas abl. vir impeJlo perf. 

subj, ? 

The little ant (for it is an ex- Parviilus formica (nam 

ample) with great industry, car- exemplum e^. sum) mag- 

ries with her mouth whatever nus labor gen, traho os 



* Oh. 3. Sometimes the adjective agrees with the former lobstaB- 
tive, or the subject of discourse, and the latter substantive is pot in 
the ablative case. 
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she is able, and adds to the heap, abl, quicunque neut. pos- 

.which it constructs, not ignorant sum, atque addo acervus, 

^and not incautious of the future, qui struo^, haud ignarus 

L"^^ ac non incautus futurus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The servant of Panopio was a man of wonderful fidelity 
{gen,\ Miltiades was (a commander dux) with regal authority 
among the inhabitants of Chersonesus. Uimon, the Athenian , 
was a man of the greatest liberality (abh) ; he enriched (many 
pJures), and buried (many cotnplures) poor [people, when] dead, 
at his own expense (abl). He was a commander of incredible 
valour (a5/.),g^eat in war, (and no less neque ndnor) in peace. 
A boy of an ingenuous countenance (gen.) and ingenuous 
modesty (gen.). (I have sunt mihi) twice seven nymphs (nam.) 
of exquisite beauty (abl). 

WondeMLf admirabllis ; fidehtyy fides; authority , <2t^Uaf ; inhab- 
ittLnta; indUa ; Chersonesus: enriched, locupUto; hmiea^ (exHUU) ; his 
own J situs; expenae, sumptus ; exquisite, pnBstans.'heaxityf corpus. 



Adam. — Rule 9. 

Opvs and Usus. 

MODEL. 

We have need of thy author- Auctoritate tua nobis 

ity, or there is need to us opus est. P^JIttiiiam, 

of thy authority. He did not qua nihil sibi esset usus, 

receive the mqfpny from them, ab iis non accepit. 
of which he had no need. 

Exercise 31. 

We have need of magistrates. Ego dai. pJur. q>U8 

He himself has need of a patron, sum magistratus. Hie ipse 

[We] have now need of this very sum q)us patrdnus. Nunc 

excuse, or, if possiUe, of a better causa ipse opus sum, aut, 

and more sabtile one. (siquid potest), bonus et 



callidus. 
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Now, Mysis, I have need in 
this affiiir of thy ready malice 
and cunning. What occasion 
have I for Uiy friendship ? Now 
thou hast occasion, iEneas, for 
fortitude, now for a firm resolu- 
tion. 

I have no need of the arms of 
Vulcan, nor of a thousand ships 
against the Trojans. Arms for a 
valiant man must be made ; now 
there is need of strength, now of 
nimble hands, now of all [your] 
masterly skill. 

So it must be done. Before 
thou dost begin, it is necessary 
to deliberate, ,and when thou 
hast considered, thou must act 
speedily. Prepare what is neces- 
sary to be prepared. 

Soldiers are necessary. Many 
[things] are necessary for us. 
Whatever [things] are necessary 
for the siege. 

He has need of that which 
Hannibal and other generals used 
in [the midst of] dangers and bat- 
tles, which is called presence of 
mind. 



Mysis, none opiu siun 
ego tuus expromptos mft-^ 
litia atque astutia ad hie 
res. Quis naii. epos sinn 
ego tuus amicitial Nunc 
antmus plur. opus, (^- 
nia)j nunc firmus pectus. 

Non opus sum ego ar- 
ma Vulcanus, non (miBt) 
carina in Teucri aec. 
Arma acer [facienAi) vir ; 
nunc vis plur, osiUy nunc 
manus abl. rapldus, onuuB 
nunc ars M. [magiatrAy 

Ita factUB sum opus. 
Priusquam incipio s«%'., 
consultus, ct ubi ecMufilo 
jterf. subj., mature fretna 
opus est. Quis neicf . parir 
tus opus sum, paio 3 jk 
sing, imper. 

Opus sum phir. miles 
{milites). Multus egpcfUB 
sum plur. Quicunque nom. 
neutplur. ad oppugnatio 
opus sum. 

Is is {id ei) opus sum 
qui (quo) Hannibal atque 
alius imperator in pericfl- 
lum ct prslium utor, (oumQ 
dico prxsens gen. uunun 
gen, consilium nom. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We have need of 'a monitor. He has need of money. 
Sometimes there is occasion for a grave style, and often finr 
a lively [one]. There is need of brevity. What need is 
[there] of words? He said (that he had need of fit6i opus esu) 
many [things]. Let him give pardon easily, (who cut) 
has need of pardon. There is no need of passion (in 
punishing ad pumendum). What need is there ef more 
ipbtr.) ? 
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Opus as an Adjective, 

Money is necessary. Prepare ye what [things] may be 
necessary (at the feasts epulis). (That id) is necessary to 
him, (which quo) he enjoys. There is no need to thee of 
what I hare need, whilst thou livest contented with thy lot (abl.). 

Perfect Participle, 

It is necessary to hasten. He, that always desires mcnre, con- 
fesses [that] there is need of getting. This is necessary to 
be done. 

Monitor, mmiUor : Bometimes, modd ; grave, tristis ; style, aermo ; 
liTely, roc6aus : pardon, venia : passion, iracundia : {non id Hbi f 
quoeC—mbte is no need to thee of what — ) ; lot, sors : hasten, profir ■ 
ratus : desires, appito ; more, ampUtis ; confesses, cfn^iixm ; getting,^ 
giMBsUuj : to be aone,/a(^u5. *' — *.-^' 



Adam. — ^Rule 12. • 

Adjectives governing the Dative. 
MODEL. 

O ! be propitious and in- Sis bonus 6 felixque 

dukent to thy friends. A land tuis ! Terra bello obnoxia. 

subject to war. Nor was the Nee fertilis ilia juvencis, 

soil rich enough for the plough, nee pecori opportuna 

nor proper for flocks, nor com- seges, nee commoda 

modious for vines. Baccho. 

Exercise 32. 

What course shall be most dui (quod) consilium 

profitable for thee, thou shalt gen. sum tu u^is ci^pio. 

take. [Hunting] is an exercise Opus (solenne) Romanus 

customary to the Romans, useful vir, utiflis fama, Titaque et 

as to reputation, to health and<l» . membrum. 
the limbs. 

Who is dearer to a brother Quis anucos camp, fira- 

than a brother ? And beholding ter qukm frater ? Ociilus- 

him with fierce eyes, "Ah!" que (^u^ns) immitis, " Ah ! 

said she, " how like art thou to quslm sinulis sum pater !" 

[my] father!" His eyes glare with dico. Sanguis a&/. et ig- 

Uood and fire ; his rough neck nis abl. mic6 ociiliu ;* ri- 
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is stifT, and bristles &>tand up like 
thick pikes. 

There was nigh the temple a 
recess of little light, like a cave 
covered with native pumice 
stone. It is a hard [thing] to 
find words equal to great grief. 
Thou shalt give out songs pleas- 
ant to women upon the effemi- 
nate harp. 
JIL O haip ! [who art] the orna- 
ment of Phoebus, and acceptable 
at the banquets of supreme Ju- 
piter. He is a slave quick in at- 
tending to his master's nods ; he 
knows a little Greek, and is fit to 
learn any art. 

If thou canst not be the best, 
do thou at least thy endeavour, 
that thou mayes-t be next to the 
best. 

Nothing is difficult to mortaLi. 
We by our folly aspire to heaven 
itself, neither do we suffer, on 
account of our wickedness, Ju- 
piter to lay aside his angry thun- 
derbolts. 

There was in that place a tall 
mulberry tree, very full of white 
fruit, close by a cold spring. 

A ship which the wind catch- 
es, and a tide contrary to the 
wind, feels a double force, and 
unsteadily obeys both. 

For the father of the gods 
changed the men into an ugly 
animal, that the same [men] 
might appear unlike to a man, 
ancf yet like [him]. 



gco pres, act. horriduB 
cervix et seta horreo siml- 
lis densus hastile. 
Sumpftf/i^.prope templum 
phtr. recessus exiguus lu- 
men, spelunca similis, na- 
tlvus pumex ahL (tectusy 
Difficilis sum reperio ver- 
bum par magnus dolor. 
Divido carmen gratus fte- 
mina imbellis cithara abL^T 

O testudo ! decus PhcB- 
bus, et gratus daps su- 
premus Jupiter. Vema 
aptus tninisterium dat. 
pbir. ad nutus herOis ; im- 
butus litteriilae GrraecuB 
abl, idoneus ars quilibet 
(cuilibet). 

Si nequeo subj, sum bo- 
nus, saltern do opSra^ at 
sum proximus bonus. 

Nil mortalis; arduus sum. 
Coelum ipse peto stultitia 
abl., neque patior'per nos- 
ter scelus Jupiter ace. po- 
lio inf. iracundus fulmen. 

Sum arbor ibi, moms 
arduus, uber superl. nive- 
us pomum abl. phir., con- 
terminus gelTdus fons. 

Carina, qui ventus ra- 
pio'' ventusque contrarius 
jestus, sentio^ vis geminus, ' 
pareoque (incerta) duo rfcrf. 

Quippe dens genltor 
muto vir in dcformis ani- 
mal, ut (iidem) possun; vi- 
deor' dissimilis pbir. ho- 
mo, similis p/iur. que. 



STNTikX. (^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATl!(r. 

I lime dear to my friends. Ptdemy was (as tarn) ridieu- 
kms to the Romans (as qudtn) he was cruel to [his] sahjects. 
He sees [her] eyes (sparkling rmcantes) with fire like the stars. 
A rose is often next to a nettle. Fortune is sometimes kind 
to me, sometimes (to another eUit). Thrice the pllantom, 
grafted in rain, escaped [my] hands, (swift, pear i. e. equal) 
to the light winds and very like a fleeting dream. (A race 
gens) detested by me sails over the Tuscan sea. The moth- 
er, (on hearing these words ad auditas voces), was stupi- 
fied (perf.), as if made of stone, and was a long time like 
[one] astonished. Demaratus was (more respected amictor) 
by [his] country (dot.) after [his] banishment, than by the 
king (oof.) after [his] ftivours. Death 9 fommon to every 
age. Agitation of mind is (natural propria) to us. Fame is 
never equal to thy labour. 

(PtoUnuBus) : subjects^ cim : nextfproximus;iietileyUrtiea: some- 
times, nunc: phantom, imdgo; grasped in vain, (Jrustrd, compre- 
haisa) ; escaped, effugio ; fleeting, vducris ; dream^ somnus : detest- 
ed bj me, (tmmiea mtAt) ; sails over jumfigo; Tuscan, Tyrrkerms; sea, 
aquor : stapified, stupeo ; as if made of stone, {ceu saxea) ', long time, 
dm; astomshed, atUnMuSj fern, gen.: banishment, fuga; favours, 
hen^cium. 

Obs. 3. 



Thou art like thy master. If Dominus simjflis sum. 

any [thing] like this should Si quis hie simTlis evenio^ 

have haj^ned. He was very un- perf. lUe sum dissimilis 

like the other generals. The in- reliquus dux. lAquisitio 

vestigation of truth is peculiar to verumsumpropriuahomo. 
man. 

Some think [that] a thousand Pars puto sing, versus 

verses, such as mine, might be mille, similis mens, pos- 

^un out in a day. sum deduco^ dies abl. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

But at first ambition more than avarice influenced (iny^,) 

the minds of men, which vice, however, was bordering on 

virtue. This (is among the Greeks as a proverb in GnuQr 

rum proverbio est), [that] all things are comnon [amoil%i 

6* 
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friends (gen,). (By which means it came to pass qua rtfit^ 
bat), that he turned the eyes of all [men] towards him, (as 
often as quotiesamque) he went into puUic {ace) ; nor was 
any one thQUght equal to him in the city. This stood (tmg/I) 
a burying place common (to the vilest of the populace mts^ 
ra pkhi). 

At first, prirnd; more, mag\s ; influence, cxerceo; bordering, (pro- 
piut) : towards, ad ; wentj prodeo ; public, pidfticum ; any one, ^utt- 
qtuim; thought, pono, imp/, subj. pass. ; burying place, sepulehrum, 

Obs, 4 and 6. 



MODEL. 

Born for glory. They are Natus ad gloriam. Ad 
prone to pleasu^^ voluptatempropensisunt. 

Exercise 33. 



;* 



Naturally disposed and inclined 
to base desires. A man good for 
nothing. 

As a horse is for the course, 
an ox for the plough, a dog for 
hunting, so man is born for in- 
telligence and action. 

Being born [Alcibiades] in* a 
very great city, of a great family, 
much the most handsome [man] 
of his age, fit %* all things, and 
abounding in wttdom. 

Dion, besides this noble alli- 
ance, and the generous fame of 
his ancestors, had many other 
advantages from nature : amongst 
these a docile genius, courteous, 
fit for the best arts. 

The brazen age succeeded, 
more fierce in [their] tempers, 
and more disposed to horrid arms. 



Natus et aptus ad tur- 
pis libido. Homo ad nul- 
lus res utTlis. 

Ut ad cursus equus, ad 
arandum ger. bos, ad in- 
dagandum canis, sic homo 
ad intelligendum et agen- 
dum natus sum. 

Natus in amplus civT- 
tas, summus genus abi,, 
omnis gen, plur. aet&s gen. 
sing, suus gen. sing, mul- 
to formosus, ad onmis 
res aptus, consiliumque 
gen., plenus. 

Dion autem prseter no- 
bilis propinquTtas, genero- 
susque majores fama, ha- 
beo multus alius bonum 
a natura : in hie abl, in* 
genium docTlis, comis, ap- 
tus ad ars bonus. 

Succedo aheneus proles, 
saevus ingenium abl. pbtr. 
et ad horridus promptm 
arma. 
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SYNTAX. 57 

Since, therefcve, I dare not Cluare qiioniam non 
follow that which is most impqr- audeo' facio is neut, qui 
tant, and [that which is] agree- neut. primus, proprius que 
able to the discipline of our neut, sum disciplina ma- 
forefathers and of the empire, jores atque hie imperium, 
I will follow that which is less as facio is neut, qui sunp lenis 
to severity, and more useful to camp, ad severitaspt utiiis 
the common safety. comp, ad communis salus. 

ENGLISH TO B£ TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue. Man is 
born (to worship ad cohndum) God. Man is born to labour, 
and (fit idaneus) for friendship. We are more intent upon 
wealth than is proper. By nature {abl) we are inclined to 
liberality. (A disturbed conturbdtus) mind is not fit (to dis- 
jcharge ad exequendum) its duty. 

Prone, pronus : intent upon, attentus ad; wealth, res; proper, 9at : 
mclined, propenstis : fit, aptus ; its, suits; duty, muniis. 



Verbals in bilis. Participles in dus. 

MODEL. 

He is dead, and to be la- Multis ille bonis flebi- 

mented by many good men, lis occidit, nulli flebilior 

but to be more lamented by quam tibi, Virgili. 
none than by thee, Q Virgil. 

The last day is always to be Ultima semper expec- 

expected by man, and no one tanda dies hoimni, dici- 

should be called happy before que beatus ante obitum 

^|death. nemo debet. 

Exercise 34. 

He should be lamented by no Ille sum in^f. subj* mi* 

one for his actions. Although serabTlis nullus suus ao- 

those [things] are not to be pray- tus. Quanquam non iste 

ed for, but done by me. Thou precandus, sed faciendus 

askest vain [things], he said, and ego. Peto irritus, dioo, et 

not to be done by my city. urbshaudftciiiidiui] 
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All [things] are the gift of 
Ceres. She is to be sung by 
me. I wish only I could utter 
▼erses worthy of the goddess. 

OrjUf I am to be pitied by an 
enemj^for I am an enemy to 
thee,) take away, by cruel tor- 
ments, this sick and odious life, 
destined to troubles. 

In the mean time, whatsoever 
was liable to be destroyed by the 
flame, Vulcan had taken away ; 
nor did the form of Hercules re- 
main to be known. 

Diogenes, being asked at what 
age a wife may be taken, said, 
" By young men, not as yet, by 
old men, never." 

Wisdom is not only to be ac- 
quired by us, but it should be 
exercised to promote the advan- 
tage of mankind. 



Ceres sum omnis mu- 
nus. Ille canendus sum 
ego. Utinam modo poa- 
sum dico carmen digniis 
dea ge?i, 

Vel si miscrandus et 
hostis,' (hostis enim tu 
sum), {catfer), dirus cruci- 
atus acgcr iiivisusque anl- 
liia, natusque labor. 

Interea qiiicunquc iicut, 
sum ptrf. populabilis flam- 
ma, Mulci ber auf ero ; nee 
effigies Hercules remaneo 
perf, cognoscendus. 

Diogenes, interrogatus 
quis aetas abl. ducend^ia^ 
sum uxor, " Juvenis/* 
(inquU)y *' nondum, se- 
nex, nunquam." 

Sapicntia non modo 
comparandus ego, vcrum 
etiam exercendus ad pro- 
movendus ace, fan. utill- 
tas ace. homo gen, plur. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Injuries are patiently (to be borne tokrandai) by us. War» 
detested by mothers. Death is not to be feared by good 
[men]. The way of death is to be once trod by all. Thou 
affordest coolness refreshing to the oxen, fatigued with the 
plough, and to the wandering flock. O Julius, (worthy to 
be mentioned memorande) by mc after none {phtr.) of jdv 
companions {ace. plur.). Not [only] one wicked man shflHh 
be crushed by me, (which id quod) the Sicilians have de- 
sired ; but all oppression (entirely omnino) should be exter- 
minated and abolished, (which is what id quod) the Roman 
peofde (have long desired jam diuflagitat), 

Yeaxedjmeiuendus: once, semd; trod, calcandus : coolness, yW^tu; 
nfieiMitdng, amMUt ; oxen, taunts; plough, vomer; wandering, «a- 
j^; Groshed, opprimendus ; oppression, improlfitas; exterminated, 
•xHnguendus ;. aboliihed, ddtndus. 



J. 
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Adam. — Rule 55. 
accusative after adjectives. 

The measure of magnitude is put after adjecti 
accusoHve, ablative, and sometimes in the genitive 

MODEL. 

They raised a mount three Aggerem latum pedes 

hundred and thirty feet broad, cccxxx, altum pedes 

and eighty feet high. Ixxx exstruxerunt. 

A ditch six cubits deep. He Fossa sex cubkis alta. 

drew a ditch of twenty feet with Fossam pedum viginti 

perpendicular sides. directis lateribus duxit. 




Exercise 35. 

He drew two ditches fifteen Perduco duo fossa quin- 
feet broady and of the same depth, decim pes ace, latus, idem 

altitude abl. 
He raises a wall sixteen feet Perduco murus in alti- 
in height, and a ditch nineteen tudo ace, pes gen. sexde- 
miles in length. cim, fossaque mille phtr^ 

passus gen. plur, decent 

novem. 

He orders [him] to fortify the Jubeo munio castra ?a!- 

camp with a rampart twelve feet luma6/.in altitude a<;«. pes 

high, and with a ditch of eighteen gen. duod^dm fossaque 

feat duodeviginti pes gen. 

^The walls of Babylon were Murus Babj^lon sum 

two hundred feet high, and fifty ducenti abl. pes abl. altus, 

broad. et quinquageni abl. latus. 

^^ ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

ATtower a hundred feet (ace.) high. A tree three fingers 
(ace.) broad. A book three inches (ace. or abl.) thick. It 
is about four fingers (gen.) [long]. Make thou the floors ten 
feet (gen.) broad, fifty feet (gen.) long. A pillar sixty feet 
(ace.) high. A well three feet (abl.) wide, thirty deep. This 
garden is a hundred feet (abl.) long and sixty broad. The 
towers are (ten dents) feet (abl.) higher than th^ wall. He is a 
foot and a half (abl.) (taller longior than qudm) thou. (Every 
singula) side (plur.) three hundred feet (gen.) broad, fifty 
(gen.) high. 
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Inchesi pcUex; thick, erassus: about, instar: floon, area: tan, 
(ifmiiii), for denOrum; Bftj^ (quinouagen'Am) : sixty, sexaginta: well, 
/^ : a foot and a half, (sesfuipide) : throe hundred, triceni. 



t 
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Adam. — Rule 7. Obs. 3. 



Sometimes an accusative case is put after adjectives and 
participles, the preposition secundum being understood.* 



MODEL. 

^neas stood forth, and in 
iHight day shone conspicuous, 
resembling a god as to his 
countenance and form. 



Restitit .£neas, clara- 
que in luce refiilsit, 08 
humerosque deo siimliiu 



Exercise 36. 



J 



Around the Trojan matrons 
[stind] dishevelled as to their hair, 
according to custom. 

Thus he entered the royal pal- 
see, a horrid [figure], and man- 
tled^ with respect to his shoulders, 
with the attire of Hercules. 

The Dardanian boy, lo! un- 
covered as to his comely head, 
sparkles like a diamond, which 
divides the yellow gold. 

And now, clad in his Rutulian 
corselet with brazen scales, ho 
shone dreadfully ; and had sheath- 
ed his legs in gold, yet was bare 
as to his temples ; to his side he 
hsd buckled on his sword. 

O Apollo! the diviner, we 
pray that thou mayest come at 
last, clothed, as to thy white shoul- 
ders, with a cloud. 



Et circum IliUdeSy so- 

lutus crinis de mos. 

Sic regius tectum aec. 
phtr. subeotn^/., borrldm, 
Herculeusque M. hume- 
rus innexus amictus (M. 

Dardanius puer, ecce 
detectus caput honeatus, 
qualis gemma mico, cnii 
divido fulvus aurum. «^k 

Jamque adeo Rutimis 
thorax ace. (thordca) in* 
dutus, ahenus squama tM 
horreo impf.; suraqu^occ. 
includo aurum a6/., flRus 
{tcmpora) adhuc ; latusque 
dot. accingo cnsis ace* 

Apollo, augur, tandem 
venio subj. precor amictus 
humerus candens {canr, 
denies) nubes. 



* It is a fundamental rule, that all accusatives must be eovemed 
either by a verb active, or by a preposition expressed or undantood. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURZOBD INTO LATIN. 



The south wind flies out with [his] wet wings, cove|ed, fts to 
[his] dreadful countenance, with pitchy darkness, m npyous. 
the priest of Ceres, covered, with respect to his tenses, with 
(a wMte dlbenti) fillet. Lelex now covered ^as to his ftm- 
ples tempara) (with thin white hair raris cants). He (was] 
bound, as to his yellow head, with Parnassian bay. The 
morning star was (blue ccerulus), and (bedewed ^ctrsus)^ as 
to [his J countenance, with a dark hue. Old age, white as to 
the hair (pi), is venerable. 



South wind, JVbto^; flies out, evd2o; eoyeiedftectus; pitchy,;^ 
darkness, caligo : covered, vddtus : covered, sparaus : PamaaBitii 
bay, (lauro ParriasAde) : morning star, Lucifer; nue, ferrUgo : hair, 
coma; venerable, venerandus. 



Adam. — Rule 14. 

MODEL. 

A land rich in triumphs. Terra triumphis dives. 

Stript qf. your lands, O mad- Nudus agris, nudus num- 

men ! Stnpt of the riches in- mis, insane, patemis. 

herited from your forefathers. Quam dives pecorisnivei, 

How rich in snow-white flocks, quam lactis abundans ! 
how abounding in milkL 

• ExERCisR,37. 

The goats themselves shall Ipse capella refero 4op 

homeward bring their udders dis- mus ace. uber distestos 

tended with milk. Here all is full lac abl Hie omnis n. pbir. 

of tHy bounties; for thee the field, plenus tuus munus M,; 

laden with the viny harvest, flour- tu agar, gravidas pai3{Mii* 

ishes. eus autumnus eibl Sarec^. 

Him, laden with the spoils of Hie onustus spolium 

the East, thou shalt at length abl Oriens tu accipio 

receive to heaven. Let the mst olim coelum. Primus vic- 

conqueror have a steed adorned tor habeo equus insignis 

with rich trappings ; the second phalSrs cAi, ; alter Ajsor 

an Amazonian quiver, full of zoniuspharetraplenosque 

Thracian arrows. sagitta cibh Thrdfcios. 
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And Tornus, com^icuous on Tumusque, insignia 

his steed, is borne through the equus abl phtr., fero ambj, 

ranks, and, swdlen with success- per medius phar. masc. tu- 

fiil warfiiishes on. The forum of midusquc secunduB Mars 

Anpius was crowded with sailors abl. ruo stibj. Foram (ilp- 

and rarly innkeepers. pi) differtus naota m., 

caupo abl atque malignus. 

A leech will not quit the skin, Hirudo non mitto {mis- 

if not satiated with blood. Au- sura) cutis ace. nisi ple- 

rora opened the purple doors, and nus cruor gen. Aurora 

the courts full of roses. Thou patefacio^ purpureus fores 

comest bereft of understanding, etplenusrosa^en. atrium, 

and worn away with a long old Mens gen. inqMS venio, 

age. longusque confectus Jem, 

senecta abl. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He took one ship laden with com (abl). Solitude, and a 
life without friends, is full of snares (gen,) and fear (gen.). 
Rich in lands (abl), [and] rich (in money lent out at usury 
po^tis infisndre nummis.) And (when cum) we are free firom 
necessary business (abl plur.) and from cares (abl^ihen turn) 
we desire to see, to hear, to learn (something aRquwTX Thrust 
outof office munenbus) in the state (gcn.Y we should nave beta- 
ken ourselves particularly to this study. Two mules (were trav- 
elling on ibant) laden with burdens ; one carried (ifopf*) begs 
(with cum) money, the other sacks (full of tumentes) much 
barley (abl), (For if, as the story goes, nam si, ut infabuKs 
(es/ Neptune had not graLnted(phipf, suhj.) (what quocl) he had 
promised to Theseus, Theseus (had not been deprived non 
esset arbdius) of his son Hippolytus (abl). 



Took, tibdHco ; Itiden, omtstus : {e9x,metus: and, itdque; freo, ^ 
uus; desire, aneo; to le^xn, addiseo : thrust, orhatus; state, resmA- 
Aea; betaken ourselves, coitflro ego;ip9iiicvLiax\j,potuAmiim : laden, 
gravdtus; a burden, jardna ; ha^jfiscus : granted, /acio. 
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ApAM?— Rule 13, 49 & 61. 

MODEL. 

We are all worse for too Deteriores omnes su- 

nkiich I3|^y. mus licentia. 

Thou art a father to him by Natura tu illi pater es, 

natcnt, I by counsel. consiliis ego. 

Endued with virtue, content Praeditus virtute, con- 

with little. tentus parvo. 

Silver is less valuable [than] Vilius est • argentum 

gold. auro. 

Exercise 38. 



Overcome with great pain. 
Sudd^y frightened by the voi- 
ces of the huntsmen. 

And he was worthy of me. 
Seized with the love of me. 

There are, indeed, men not in 
reality, but in name. He is in- 
deed unmindful, and not worthy 
of the blessing of corn. 

A triumph more famous than 
acceptable. Those, who are en- 
dued with virtue, are alone rich. 
He, who is content with his own, 
is truly the most opulent. 

Many, being often seduced by 
the hope of greater riches, have 
lost what they possessed (lit. 
their present riches). What is 
more shameful or more base than 
an effeminate man ? A discourse 
ought to be more embellished 
with thoughts than words. 

I speak of a man wiser than 
thou art. Nothing is more humil- 
iating than servitude : we are born 
to glory and liberty. 



Magnus dolor victus. 
Subito conterritus vox ve- 
nans. 

Et ego abl dignus sum. 
Ego {mei) captus amor. 

Sum quidem non res 
sed nomen homo. Inune- 
mor sum demum, nee fru- 
ges^en. munus abl. dig- 
nus. 

Triumphus clarus comp, 
quam gratus comp. "Qui 
virtus praeditus sum, solus 
sum dives, dui suusjp/ur. 
contentus sum, is vere 
dives sum. 

Multus ssepe allectus spes 
magnus honum phir. per- 
do' praesens neut plur. 
duis neut. sum autem ne- 
quam (nequius) aut turpis 
effoeminatus vir? Oratio 
debeo pres. sum ornatus 
sententia quslm verbum. 

Loquor de vir sapiens 
qusLm tu sum. Nihil sum 
foedus servitus : ad decus 
et libertas natus sum. 
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It is base, nor seems worthy of 
a man, to groan, to wail, to la- 
ment, to be depressed, to be dis- 
heartened, to sink under grief. 

Timothens, in the glory of war, 
was not inferior to his father. 
Certain peace is better and safer 
than a victory expected. Anoth- 
er wishes [that] he may be more 
witty than accomplished. 

Being taken with the smooth- 
ness of the pleasing waters, he 
strips his soft garment from off 
his tender body. 

Cains Laelius, when an ill-born 
feUow said to him [that] he was 
unworthy of his ancestors, replied, 
" But, by Hercules, thou art not 
unworthy of thine." 



\^ And then he twangs the strings 
vl|Kt^ with his skilful thumb, with the 
' ' sweetness of which Tmolus, be- 
ing charmed, bids Pan submit his 
reeds to the harp. 

He is said to have inquired of 
him why he did it? or what Aris- 
tides had done, for which he 
should be thought worthy of so 
great a punishment ? 

To you I shall descend a spot- 
less soul, and innocent of that im- 
putation, nor ever unworthy of my 
great ancestors. 



'f nrpis neut, nee tit 
M. dignus videor gemo, 
ejiilo, lamentor, frango, 
debilfto, doleo. 

Timotheus bellam koB 
non interns comp. sum 
peff. quAm pater. Bonus 
tutusopie sum certus pax, 
qusLm speratus victoria. 
Alius acQtus sui quim or- 
natus comp. sum mf .volo. 

Ci%tus temperies blan- 
dus aqua, pono mollis ve- 
lamen pktr, de tener cor- 
pus. 

Cai'us Lslius, cum is 
dot. quidam mains ahl. 
genus €Ufl. natus dico^ 
impf, subj. indignus sum 
suus majores abt, ** At 
Herciile,'' inquam, "tatiF> 
us M. plur. hand indig- 
nus." 

Tum sollicito stamen 
doctus pollex, qui {gwh 
nan) dulcedo ca^us Tmo- 
lus jubeo Pan (Pana) sub- 
mitto canna cith&ra. 

Dico ab is qusro quare 
facio impf. subj, is nmU.1 
aut quis neut Aristioes 
committo phtpf* subj. cur 
duco dignus tantus poena f 

Ad tu plur, sj^jictus anf* 
ma, atque isteinsciusyeiR. 
culpa gen, descendo, hand 
unquam magnus indignus 
avus gen. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED I!|^TO LATIN. 

(Smitten ceg^ius) with love, but worthy of praise {(AL). I 
am not worthj^ of safety {gen.). There is another war&re 
worthy of thy labour (gen.). Nature is contented with a lit- 
tle. (Whosoever may have followed these maxims ea qui 
secutns sit) is worthy rather of praise {abl) and honour (06/ \ 
(than qudm) pain and punishment (abl). Caesar (had inured 
his mind in antmum induxerat) to labour, to watch, [to be] 
intent [on] the concerns {abl. plur.) of his friends, to neglect 
(his own sua)f to deny nothing which might be worthy of a 
gift (dbL). He himself conducts Lentulus into prison. [There] 
is a place in t]ie prison (which quod) is called Tullianuni, 
(wherj^difte^ you a^end oa the left ubi paululum asceU' 
deris ^M^^^l) sunk Vbout xii feet (in the ground humi) : 



walls (Sh every side uadtque) enclose it, (and the cell above is 
secured by»stonJnrches aique insuper camera lapideis fomici' 
bus vincta) : bm {it is] (disgusting faida) by the loneliness 
ldbl.)y darkness (abl.), smell (abl.), and its appearance terrible. 
I As soon iiapostquam) Lentulus was let down into this j^ace, 
cthe exBcutioners vhmces rerum capHaMum), to whom k was 
(appointed prac^tum, strangled him laqueo gulam fregire). 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a most 
virulent enemy ; your power [has been] betrayed ; the re- 

ftublic has been set to sale at home and abroad. But our 
meal, confounded with the sudden surprise, provide (plur.) 
for themselves, (each according to his di^)osition quisquc 
pro martbus): some [begin*] to fly, others to take arms. 
(No person of low birth novusnemo) however famous (or was 
eminent for his actions neque tarn egregius fattis erai), but 
he was thought (imp/, subj.) unworthy of that honour (abh) and 
as it were (a scandal to it poUutus), O Galatea, fairer than 
the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the meadows, 
taller than the long alder, (brighter spktididior) than glass, and 
more playful than a tender kid ; smoother than the shells (worn 
detrliis) by the continual [action of the] sea^ more agree- 
able than winter suns, [or] the summer shade ; nobler than 
apples, more conspicuous than a tall plane tree, more shining 
than ice, sweeter than ripe grapes (sing.), and softer than the 
feathers of a swan, and curdled milk, and if ^thou dost not 
fly (pres. subj.) [me], more beautiful than a watered garden. 

* The verb etpn is ofWn understood before an infinitive. 
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LA.TIN EXKRCISES. 



Warfare, milUia; labour, opus: pain,jNena; punwhment suppU- 
cium: concerns, negotium; deny, deni^o: conducts, aed/dco: siuilt, 
depressus; enclose, munio ; loneliness, zncuZtu^ ; appearance, fmdes: 
let down, deTiUssus : betrayed, prodUus : virulent, acer; your power, 
{imperium vestrum) ; set to sale, venalis; at home and abroad, (dond 
rrUlttuBque) : confounded ^ peradsus ; surprise, metus; provide, eon* 
iptJEo : however, tarn ; but, quin ; thought, haheo ; as it were, quasi : fidr- 
er, candldus; snow-white, mveus; privet, ligustrum: g&yeTyJloridus, 
playful, lascivus; smoother, leevis: continual, assiduus ; agreeable, 
gratus; conspicuous, c<mjpectti«; curdled, cooctuyy watered, r^|^ui». 



/ 



X 




Adam. — Rule 61. Obs. 5. 
MODEL. 





By liow much more learned QglKto es doctkur, 

thou art, by so much more tanto sis submissior. 
humble thou shouldest be. 

The more ignorant any one Quo quis indoctior, eo 

is, the more impudent. impudentior. 



Exercise 39. 



By how much all animals yield 
to thee, by so much less is thy 
glory [than] mine. 

The air rests upon them, which 
is as much heavier [than] fire, as 
the weight of water is lighter than 
the weight of earth. 

So, by how much further they 
departed from the city, by so much 
slower were the Numidians in fol- 
lowing. 

By how much more vigorously 
ye shall do these [things], by so 
much more discouraged their dar- 
ing will be. ^• 



duantus animal cuno- 
tus cedo^ tu, tantus par- 
4||^ sum tuus gloria nos- 
ter. 

Aer'immineo hie dtd, 
plur.y qui tantus sum <Hie- 
rosus ignis, quantus pon- 
dus aqua sum levis pondus 
terra. 

Ita quantus longius ab 
oppidum (discedebdtur), 
tantus tardus ad insequen- 
dus sum Numids. 

Quantus tu attentius 
ago is, tantus ille dai. 
plur, animus infirmus 
sum. 



niTAX. 

'^ The more diffievlt any [thiqg] 
■^ the more h(»oarable. -"^ 

It is much more laborious to 
conquer one's self than an en- 
emy. 

But to us there is want at 
home, debt abroad, our condi- 
tion bad, our expectation much 
worse. 

The state of the Roman peo- 
ple at that time seemed to me 
in a much more piteous ccmdi- 
tion. • 

But it behoves thee, Jugurtha, 
more than they, who [t. e. you, 
who] are both older ancl wiser, 
to take eare against any miscon- 
duct in this afi&ir. 



• 
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Qui (qm) quisn^.di^ 
iicllis sum, hie predams. 

Midtus qfierosus sum 
supero stti ipse quam hos- 
tis. 

At ego sum {domi) ino- 
pia, foris ass alienus, ma- 
lus res, spes multus as- 
per. 

Imperium popiilus Ro- 
manus ego dot. videor 
{visum est) is tempestas 
abl multus maxime (mis- 
erabtle). 

Caeterum ante hie plur. 
(decet) tu ace, Jugurtha, 
qui {(Btdte) et sapientia 
abl (prior) sum, provideo 
ne aliter qu\s neut. eirenio 
pres. suhj. 



\ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO ^ATIN. 



4v 




The Icmger Simonides considered (impf,) th^ nature o 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. (The 
more quanta plura) thou hast gained, the more thou desirest. 
He [Themislocles] gave all that time to the literature and 
language of the Persians, [in] which {plur,) (he was so per- 
fectly instructed aded eruditus est), that he is said to have 
spoken mach more elegantly before the king, than fthose 
oould At poterant) who were born in Persia (in Perside)» By 
so much [he is] the worst poet of all, by how much thoi^ [art] 
the best advocate of all. (The more quo plus) they have, (the 
more eo plus) they desire. This condition [was] so much 
the more grievous to the^, by how much it was (the later 
serior): The Macedonian war was hy so mucli more famous 
than the Carthaginian, by how much the Macedonians ex- 
ceeded the Carthaginians in glory. *"The glcMry erf Scipio 
was greater, (and so much the greater bed^ise die near^rltx 
envy, et quo mcgor co propior invidi(B). [That] of Ctuiiil|^|i|{^ 
[was] more recent, (as he ut 9|^)^a4 l»umphed \pkpf, sk§*.) 
that year (abl). I am greaterUuuQ [one] whomj(a!etf.) fiMtnie 
7* 
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(can possit) hurt; (and though she should take away many 
things mult ague ut eripiat), she will leave much more (pkar.j 
to me. Water, the cheapest of things, (is here sold Mc vt* 
nit) ; but the bread [is] most excellent. 

The- longer, {quanto ditOitts): gained^ paro; literature, UtXrm; 
Y^ngvLtLgef scrmo; to have spoken, {verba fedsge); more elegantly, 
commoaius; before, amid: grievous, amdrus: Carthaginian, PwA^ 
cus ; exceeded, anteceao ; Carthaginians, PcBni {Pcmos) : most excel- 
lent, longi jndcher {superL). 



PRONOUNS. 

Adam. — Rule 6.' 

These genitives, mei, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are used to 
signify a person; as, amor mei, th« love of me, means, tke 
love wherewith I am loved; but amor meus, my love, means, 
the love which I possess, or exert towards somebody else. 

Exercise 40. 

I am burning with the love of Uro* pres. pass, amor 

myself; I raise the flames and ego : flamma ' moveoque 

bear [them]. The blind love of feroque. Subsequor? ca>- 

one's self k>11ows, and arrogance cus amor sui, et ^^oria 

more than enough lifting up its plus nimius abl, tollens 

empty head. vacuus vertex. 

I shall not altogether die, the Non omnis morior* * *, 

valuable part of me shall escape multusque pars ego vito 

Proserpine's [cruelty]. Libitina ace. 

This only I beg of thee, that Hie unus neut, rogo tu 

thou' wilt substitute 'me in the ace, ut in locus ace, Hir- 

place of Hirtius, both on account tius ego substituo pres. 

of thy love for me, and my re- subj, et propter tuus atnor 

spect for thee. in ego arc. et observantia 

meus tu. 

The poBBEBSiYE PRONOUNS are used to signify action or 
possession ; as^ meus arcus, my how, or the bow belonging to 
me. 

Sui and suus are called reciprocals, and relate to the prin- 
cipal noun in the sentence. . Whenever the word scZf can be 
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added to him, her, dDc. the pronoun sui is to be used ; and 
when own may be added to Ms, her, its, their, suus should be 
used. 



How long shall thy fury baffle 
us? Happy old man, thy lands 
shall then remain. That life of 
thine, which is [so] called, is a 
death. 

Thou hast many friends on 
account of thy exemplary virtues. 
This friend of minfi. is his next 
kinsman. 



1" 



They do not .their duty. He 
pays me the money witUais own 
hand. To every one his^wn ver- 
ses are the best. 



I come from thy brother : h^ 
commends himself to thee. Envy 
is its own punishment. This she 
believed [would be] the end of 
herself. His own citizens ban- 
ished him from the city. 



duamdiu etiam furor 
iste tuus ego eludo'? Fof- 
tunatus senex, ergo tuus 
rus maneo'. ^Tester vero 
qui dico vita mors sum. 

Propter eximius tuus 
virtus, multus amicus nu- 
mero^ Hie mens nam. 
amicus ille dot, genus abl, 
sum proximus. 

Ille suus officium non 
colo^. Argentum ipse nam, 
ego dot, adnumSro suns 
(nanus. Suus neut.phar, 
quisque dot, sunt pulcher 
superL carmen. 

Venio a frater tuus : is 
nom. sui tu dot. commen- 
do. Supplicium invidia 
suus sum. Hie ace. masc, 
sui finis credo plwpf. inr 
die. Hie ace. suus civis 
e civitas ejicio. 



The genitive cases nostrum, vestrum are generally used 
afler partitives, comparatives, and superlatives : bai this dis- 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. 



There is no one of us without 
fault. Let it not be wonderful to 
any of you. Lucilius was better 
than both of us. 

He was the worst of you all, 
because he enticed [you] into a 
crime. I have less strength than 
lither of you. ^ 



Nemo ego sum sine 
culpa. Ne quis dot. sum 
tu mirus. Lucilius sum 
bonus uterque (utroque) 
ego. 

Sum iftalus tu onin% 
quia illicio^ in fraus. Mi- 
nus habeo vis gen, fkar, 
qukm tu utenris^ 



X. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



The POS8ISSIVE pronouns meus, tuns^ mus, noster^ and 
vestar, often take after them ipshis, solms^^ins, &/C. a»d the 
genitive of nouns and participles agreeing' wit^ the DrimitiTes 
therein implied. '" f 

MODEL. ^ 



fi^ 



'A> 



By the Iheans of me alone. Mea unius opera. 
The event of us both. By thy Noster duorum evening. 
o\vTi study. De studio tuo ipsius. 



Exercise 41. 



• 



I said [that] the state was pre- 
aerred by die exertion of me alone. 
The offence of me i^ioiie cannot 
be amended. He a|iswe9 to the 
praises of you few. 



Dico meus unus opera 
^l. respublica sum sal- 
mis. Meus sdus pecca- 
tum corrigo ixf. non pos- 
sum. Vester dot, plur. 
paucus gen. plur, respon- 
deo laus. 

Ut meus (d^vnctai) 
molliter os cubo*. Post 



Tittt my bones, when I am 
dead, may lie peaceably. After 
thy judgment, [who art] a very judicium tuusv vir getu 
learned man. We have seen the eruditus. Tuushomo^eit. 
breast of thee, a simple man. 
And thou didst weep, and thou 
didst see my eyes [as I was] 
weepmg. 

Wh^ i see these [things],' 
I begin to think — ^^ Ah ! are so cogfto — *^ Hem ! tot solli- 
many concerned for me alone, citus sum meus abt causa 
that they may content but me ?" 



simplex gm, peiltus video. 
Et fleo' perf. et W vi- 
deo |J6?/. fleo* part. prcs. 
gen, ocellus. 

Ubi video hie, ccepi 



abl. solus, ut ego unus 
ace, expleo ?" 

Nemo lego pres. subj. 
meus scriptum, timens 



No one can bear to read the 
writings of me, tMring to recite 

them publidy, for this reascm, gen. vulgo recitQ, ob kic 
that many, whom this kind [of res, quod sum, qui ace, 
writing] seldom pleases, are de- pbar, hie genus minime 
serving of censure. juvo, utpote {dusp&o*. dig- 

nas ace. pkir, culpo tt^. 
pass. 
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When iHic and ille refer to two things going before, htg 
g^ierally denotes the latter, ille the former. 



Covetousness is .worse [than] 
poverty : to the latter many 
[things] are wantii^, to the for- 
mer dl [things]. What way so- 
ever thou lookest, there is noth- 
ing but sea and air, the latter 
swelling with clouds, the former 
threatening with waves. 

He drew two weapons out of 
his arrow-bearing quiver, of dif- 
ferent workmanship : the one 
drivjBs away, and the other caus- 
es, love. 



Avaritia itialus sum ino* 
pia: hie multus desum, 
ille omnis. (Quqcunque) 
aspicio subj. nihil sum ni- 
si pontus et gtfir * nubes 
hie tumidus, fliictus ille 
minax. 

(Eque) sagittiferus pro- 
mo duo telum pharetra, 
diversus gen. plur. opus 
gen. plur. : fugo hie, faeio 
ille amor. 



Sometimes, where no ambiguity is occasioned by it, this 
distinction is reversed. 



So is the god [PhoBbos] and 
the virgin ; the former swift with 
hope, the latter [swift] with fear. 

As when a greyhound has 
spied a hare in the empty plain, 
the former seeks its prey by 
flight, the latter its safety. 



Sic Deus et virgo sum 
3 per. sing. ; hie spes 
eeler, ille /cm. timor. 

Ut chm canis Gallicus 
video lepus in vacuus ar- 
vum, et hie peto prseda pes 
abl plur., ille salus. 



The adjective alter is used in this sense. 



The one we have in common 
with the gods, the other with 
brutes. One part is alive, the 
other part is rude earth. Imme- 
diately the one loves, the other 
flies the name of a lover. 



It behoves thee to abound in 
the doctrines and rules of philos- 
ophy, both on account of the 
distinguished eminence of the 



Alter neut. ego dot. 
plur, cum deus, alter 
Tuut. cum bellua commu- 
nis sum. Alter pars vivo 
pres. met., rudis sum pars 
alter te)hu3. Protindis al- 
ter amo, fugio alter fern. 
nomen amans. 

Tu ace. abundo opor- 
tet ^fficeptum institutum- 
que philosophia, propter 
summus et doctor ^eit. 
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tetcher and tlie city, die Ibrmer . auelorKtas ate, ei urbs 
•f whmn can advance thee in ^M., qui alter poMum au- 
knowledge, the latter by exam- geo tu scientia, alter /em. 
pies. exemplum. 

The pronoun is, or ille, is oflen understood before the rel- 
ative QUI. 



He that gives himself up to 
pleasure, is not worthy the name 
of a man. He that wishes to 
av<Nd error, will give time and 
diligence to the considering of 
things. 

That which is enough for na- 
ture is not [enough] for man. 
There are some that neitlier do 
good to themselves, nor to 
others. 



Clui trado sui voluptas 
dot; non sum dignus no- 
men homo. Qui voloy«^ 
efl^igio error, adhibeo- 
tempus et diligentia ad 
res considerandus. 

etui neut. natura satis 
sum, homo non sum. Sum 
qui neque sui daL neque 
alius dixt. prosum. 



IB often jeiaed to the primicives ego, tu, iUe, sui» It 
may agree with these ; as, ipse egdmet, I myself; iUa ipsa 
damna^ the lady herself; but wh^ the nominative and the 
word governed by the verb refer to the same person^ it is bet- 
t^ that ipse should be put in the nominative ; thus, instead of 
saying te ipsum laudas, it is more elegant to say, te ipse tau- 
das, thou praisest thyself. 



yj hate a wise man, who is not 
'wise to himself. I want not 
fliedicine; I consde myself. 



He acquired to himself the 
greatest glory. 1 1 have written 
these [things] mj^ that I should 
speak of myMif. 

On account of that power, 
"whkh Ke had pr<^)osed to him- 
self in his dqvaved imaginati(Mi. 

He who knows himself will 



Odi sapiens, qui sui 
dot, ipse nom. sapiens 
non sum. Non egeor me- 
dicina abl, ego ipse conso- 
ler. 

Sui ipse pario^ laus 
magnus. Hie scribo, non 
ut de ego ipse dico^. 

Propter is principatus, 
qui sui ipse opinio gen, 
error abl figo^ 

Qui sui ipse nosco^ 
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feel [that] he has something in (norit) aliquis sentio sai 
him divine. habeo diTinus. 

Alcides, in hk rage, bore it Alcides animus abl, 
not, but, with a precipitous leap, plur, nm fero, Iseque) 
threw himself amidst the flames, ipse per ignis jaci<r, pr»- 

ceps saltus abl 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Bear ^05) the want of me, if not with a contented mind, 
(yet with a courageous one at forti.) Love of thee leads 
me into error. No part of me is firee [from] pain (gen)* (Each 
t<f€r^£) of us thinks his own condition the most miserable. 
(Which utervis) of you accuses me of dishonesty *? (The elder 
mqfer) of you is worthy of praise. 

• 

Possessivcs and the Reciprocals sui and suus. 

Thy father (took care curdvit) that he should be thought 
rich. Who hates not Bavius, may he love thy verses,. li»- 
vius. (If thou knowest it not si nescis), that goat was miBe. 
An [things are] full of Jove ; he cherishes the earth, my 
songs (^ire his regard illi curce). (News has been brought 
famaperldta est)^ which affected me more (on thy account 
tua causa), than [on] mine. Each arms himself in recent 
spoils. Her own mind had infected her (accX We admonish^ 
grammarians of their duty. (Scarcely a loajf non fere qui^ 
quam) invited him [to] his house {ace). (Formerly qwrn" 
damque) she wandered in her own fields. He had {impf.) 
his dogs about him. (Is it of advantage an est usus) to any 
man, that he should torment (pres* sub^-) himself? 

Meus, tuus, suus, 4*c. sometimes take after them ipsius, 

solius, 4'c. ^Nfcf * 
By my help alone ye obtained pardon. ^BHMf own study 



tuo ipsius studio) thou wilt become learagj^.^HHiame alooie 
remains, and ever will remain. I obeythe mS of you all. 
Things effaced from the memory (of us sdl nasird (MRHnmi). 
By leave of yoo two, I enter. 
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ybo and ille, and alter. 

The son of Venius dfew out two darts ; the latter he fixed 
in (the Peneian Penetde) nymph, but with the former (he 
wounded Itesit) Phoebus. My father and brother are dead ; 
the latter died (a young mdnjuvenis), the former old. There 
are two generals ; (one alter) of whom betrayed, the other 
sold, the army ; one of them lives, the other is dead. 

Ipse and idem joined to ego, Sf*c» 

We have the man himself I, (at that very eo ijpso) time, 
was beyond the sea. Since the Roman people (remembers 
meminerit) this, it is most base, [that] I myself should not 
remember (inf) [it]. A true fi^end (loves diUgit) himself 
nothing more than his friend. (I am the self-same man idetn 
ego iUe) who loved thee (as my own brother in germdnifra- 
tris Joco). 

When the nominative, and the word governed hy the verb, refer 
to the same person, it is better that ipse should be put in the 
nominative* 

He injured himself In this I reproach myself Cato 
killed himself I hkd not known myself (They ipsi) have 
been able to effect ^pothing (of themselves per se) with vig- 
our and resolution, without Sylla. The wise man who nei- 
ther profits himself nor others (has wisdom in vain irritd 
poUet sc^ientid). Fannius destroyed himself 

Want, desideiJthi; contented, aquus:. free from, expers : tl|ink, 
haheo : cherishes, ceio : more, moffis ; duty, officium ; about, circa .- 
torment, crudo: become, /o: and ever, <Btemumque: efiaced, (re- 
mdtff): leave, venia: beyond, trans: since, guum: injure, noceo 
(with the dot.) : reproach, ea^dftro (witha<2a^.) } with vi^ur and res- 
olution, (virtiUe et canstantia atilmi): profit, pr6sum' (with, a dot): 
•destroyed, perimo. 

# ^^I^Adam. ^RULE 5. 

The ^gaSCiue (tfter a Verb as before it 
^idr ♦ MODEL. 

Love 'us a sort of warfare. Mihtiae species amor 
SocrateiMinis pronounced by est. Socrates oraciSo 
the oracle the wisest of men. sapientissunus judicatus 



est. 
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Exercise 42. ^ 

Money, thou art indeed the Ergo solIicTtus tu cau- 
cause of an anxious life. Joys sa, pecunia, vita sum. 
are often the beginning of our Gaudium principium sum 
sorrow. noster saspe dolor. 

All delay is long to us, which Longus mora sum ego 
defers [our] joys. Before my omnis, qui gaudium dif- 
time I am become an old man. fero {differt). Ante mens 

tempus cogo pres. ind. 
pass, et sum in/", senex. 

In all things, the agreement of Omnis in res consensjo 
all nations is to be thought the omnis gens putandus sum 
law of nature. lex natura. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Honour is the reward of virtue. No friend will be a flat- 
terer. (There ibj) is no confidence (where there uhi) is no 
love. Light is the sorrow which can take counsel. (He is) 
is a great orator, if not the greatest. What remains, (but 
nisi) that I must become a wretch ? Folly is the mother of 
all evils. Oblivion is the companion of drunkenness. O 
fool! what (neitt.) is sleep, (but nisi) the image of cold 
death? Numa Ponpilius was made king, who carried on, in- 
deed, no war,:1iiA (was not less serviceable non miims pro- 
font) to the city than Romulus* 

Flatterer, adtddtor : confidence, j^^^e^ : light, levis : remains, resto ; 
I must b^Eome a wretch, (porrd miser fiam) : was made, ereo ; to carry 
on, gero : the city, civttas. 



Adam. — Rule 15 & 16. 
Genitive after Verb$* 

MODEL. 

It is [the duty] of soldiers MiBtum est sue duci 
to obey their general. Take parere. Miserere civium 
pity on thy own countrymen. tuorum. 
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Exercise 43. 



This house is my father's, 
but that orchard is a neigh- 
bour's. It is [the part] of a brave 
and unshaken [spirit] not to be 
disturbed in adverse affairs. 

It is [the part] of a magnanir 
nuHis man, in agitated affairs, to 
pardon the multitude, and to pun- 
ish the guilty. 

It i Qierefore [the duty] of a 
young man to reverence his el- 
ders, and to select from them the 
best and most approved, on 
whose counsel and direction he 
may depend. 

It is [the duty] of a stranger 
and sojourner to mind nothing 
but his own concerns, to inquire 
nothing about that of another, 
nor to be curiously prying into a 
state different to his own. 

It is the [frailty] of any man 
to err ; [but] of none but a fool 
to persist in error. 

It is [the custom] of the 
Thracians to quarrel amidst 
their cups designed for mirth. 

Compassionate such griev- 
ous afflictions, compassionate 
a soul bearing unmerited treat- 
ment. Pity a felling race. And 
this I ask, if there is yet any 
room for prayers, lay aside thy 
resentment. 

For this Clinia also is suffi- 
eiently employed in his own aP- 



Hie domus sum pater 
mens, sed iste pomarium 
sum vicinus. Fortis vero 
et constans sum, noxi per- 
turbo in res asper. 

Sum vir magnanimus, 
res - agitatus, multitudo 
conservo, punio sons phir. 

Sum igitur adolesccns 
major natu vereor, exque 
hie deligo^ bonus et pro- 
batus, qui gen. consilium 
abl. atque auctorltas abl. 
^itor^. 

Peregrlnus autem et 
incola sum nihil praeter 
suus negotium sing, ago, 
nihil de alienus inquiro, 
minimeque in alienus 
fern. abl. sum inf. respub- 
lica abl. curiosus ace. 

Quivis homo sum erro ; 
nullus (mUKus) nisi insip- 
iens gen, in error perse- 
vero. 

Thrax gen. plur: sum 
pugno scyphus abl. natus 
abl. plur, in usus ace. 1«- 
titia gen. 

Misereor'^ labor tantus, 
misereor animus hon dig- 
nus (digna) ferens gen, 
Misereor domus labens. 
Et bte ace, oro, si quis 
adhuc preces dot. locus, 
exuo mens. 

Nam hie Clinia quoquc 
suus res sat&go^.. Almus' 
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fairs ; propitious [virgin], pity, I 
pray, the sou and the sire ; for 
tbou canst efiect all [things]. 

But oh! ye powers, and thou 
Jupiter, great ruler of the gods, 
compassionate, I pray, a [dis- 
tressed] Arcadian king, and hear 
a Other's prayers. 

Xantippe^ the wife of Socrates, 
was employed sufficiently, day and 
night, in quarrels and teasings. 

The Alloljroges, conceiving the 
greatest hope, [began] to beg of 
Umbrenus, that he would take 
pity on them. 

Can any one have compassion 
on me, who was formerly an en- 
emy to you ? 

To these [things] the king 
makes a smooth reply ; ** [that] 
he was desirous of peace, but 
pitied the fortunes of Jugurtha." 



precor*, misereor natusquc 
paterque ; possum namquc 
omnis neut plur. 

At tu, O superi, et 
divus tu magnus superi, 
rector, Jupiter, Arcadius, 
quaeso, miseresco® rex, et 
patrius audio preces. 

Xantippe, Socr&tes uxor, 
ira et molestia per dies 
plur. perque nox plur, sa- 
tago' impf, 

AUobroges, in spes occ. 
magnus adductus plur.^ 
oro inf. Umbrenus ace. 
uti {sui) misereor. 

An quisquam noster 
[nostri) misereor possum, 
qui aliquando tu plur. hos- 
tis sum 3 pers. perf, ? 

Ad is rex saus placidd 
\erh\im plur. facio; "(s«5c) 
pax ace. cupio, sed Jugur- 
tha fortuna misereor. 



But meunij tuum^ suum, &c. are excepted. 



It is not my [way] to lie. It is 
thy [duty] to manage that. It is 
thy [duty] to speak without delay. 
It is the [property] of old age to 
talk of itself 

It is Roman to do and to suffer 
bravely. If my memory should 
fail [me], it is thy [business] to 
put me in mind. [It is] not in 
my power to determine this great 
controveif9^ between you. 



Non sum mentior mens. 
Tuus sum is neut. prociuo. 
Tuus sum loquor sine mo- 
ra. De sui ipse dico^ seni- 
lis sum. 

Et ago et patior fortis 
neut. phr. Romanus sum. 
Si memoria forte deficio 
perf. subj. tuus sum ut 
suggero' pres. suhj. 2 p. 
Non noster inter tu tantus 
compono^ lis ace* phtr. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

This garden is [my] father's. It is [the duty] of kings to 
spare (their subjects subjectis). It is [Uie part] of an orator 
Ip speak aptly, distinctly, gracefully. It is [the part] of a 
great mind to despise injuries. Pity my brother. Pity thy 
(countrymen dvitan). He is busy [in] his own affairs. She 
was employed sufficiently in quarrels and womanish teasings. 
O cruel (Alexis Alein), thou carest nothing for my verses 
(ace); thou pitiest (me not nil nostri). If any care of a 
miserable parent can touch thee, pity the age of Daunus. 
Consider [thou] the various (chances res) of war {dot.) : pity 
[thy] aged sire, whom now, disconsolate, [his] native Ar^ea 
(far [from thee] hnge) divides. ^ 

Gracefully, omath : nge, senecta: consider, respicio ; aged, Itrnga- 
bus; disconsolate, ma»^5; native, ^a^nte^. 



Adam. — ^Rule 23.* 

Exercise 44. 

He condemns his son-in-law of Scelus gen. condemno 
wickedness. They accused some gener suus. Aliquot ma- 
matrons of dishonesty. Gracchus trona probrum accuso. 
is cleared of the same crime. Gracchus idem {^usdem) 

crimen absolvo. 

The senate neither acquitted Senatus nee libero is 

the king of his crime, nor con- culpa rex, neque arguo. 

demned him. He was charged Hie crimen ahl. in concio 

with this crime in the assembly ab inimlcus compello^ 
by his enemies. 

Thy wife, dallus, is guilty of Uxor tuus, Gallus, no- 
the foul crime of immoderate to immodicus fcedus abL 
avarice. I have cleared myself of crimen a6/. avaritia. Pur- 
all the things of which ye have go ego ace. omnis gen. qui 
accused me. ace. neut. insimulo. 



* Uterque, nuUuSf alter ^ alius, amho, and superlatives, are used only 
in the aolative afler verbs of warning ; as, accUso tOrOqut, or aee^ito 
de utrOque, I accuse of both*. De pbiHmis Hmttl accusdris, thou art 
accused at Uie same time of very many crimes. 
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He said [that] he shookl be Dico^ sui debeo con- 

efaurgeaUe with the highest in- demno inf, summus ini- 

gntitiide, unless he esteemed quitas, nisi habeo pres. 

their hves dearer than his own sul^. is gen. pbtr, vita a^e, 

safety. sing, cams suus salus. 

But since the circumstance Sed quoniam res admo- 

has reminded us of such a man, neo ego tantus vir, (visum 

it seems proper to speak in a few est) idoneus neut. de na- 

[words] of his disposition and tura cultusque (ejus) pau- 
character. * cus abl. phtr. dico'. 

The people being violent, su^ Populus acer, suspicax, 
picious, ficlde, adverse, envious mobilis, adversarius, invT- 
also of th& power, recall them dus etiam potentia, do- 
home : they are accused of trea- mus ace. revoco : accuso 
son. Timotheus is condemned proditio. His judicium a&Z. 
in this trial, and his fine is esti- damno Timotheus, lisque 
mated at a hundred talents. is sstimo centum talen- 

tum abl, . 

After they had returned home, Postquam domus ace. 

his colleagues were accused of (redttum est), collega is 

this crime ; to whom he [Epami- hie crimen cAl. accuso 

nondas] gave leave to lay all the impf. ; qui ille permitto, 

bhime upon himself. ut omnis causa in sui 

transfero impf, subj. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He is acquitted -(pcrf.)^ of theft. We are freed (from a) 
wickedness. The judge acquits him of the injuries. He 
was accused (ptrf.) of the crime {abl.) at Parium (abl.). 
Disease (ought deberet) to admonish thee of death. Epami- 
nondas (was condemned mulctdtus est) to death (abl.) (by 
a) the Thebans. Here they who hsui deserted are con- 
demned (of life, i. e. to die capitis in their absence absentes : 
among these in his) [was] Eumeifes. [He began] to admon- 
ish one of [his] poverty, another (of his desires cupiditdtis 
sucBy most of them camplitres) of [their] danger, or ignominy, 
many of [their] victory (under Sylla Sulldna). (This sed hoc^) 
I admonish them, let them forbear to rage and to think of 

* HoCf ace. ; for moneo sometimes governs two accusatives ; as, «t 
id me accHsms. 

8* ♦, 
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dictatorships (ace.) and proscriptions (ace). I wish, con- 
script &thers, [that] I should be merciful : I wish not to seem 
^lax dissoUttum) in so great dangers of the republic ; but 
now I condemn myself of negligence (and want of firmness* 
nequitiiBqtte). (He condemned damndvit) the man of fraud. 
A wolf accused (impf.) a fox of the crime (M.) of thef^ 
{gen.). I will accuse him of certain and peculiar crimes. 
Nor could we ever have freed {plupf. su^.), whilstt that 
enemy vfz& {plupf . suhj.) in the city, the republic from such 
dangers (fli/.) [with] so much ease, so much tranquillity, so 
much quiet. 

Forbear, desino; rage, /aro^ : merciful, demcTis : accused, ar^^iM) : 
peculiar, propriua : ever, unqtmm; ease, pax; tranquillity, ottvm ; 
quiet, silmHwn. 



Adam. — Rule 19. 



MODEL. 

He remembers liis promise. 
He remembers that time. To 
remember distresses. Old men 
remember all [things]. 



Nor suffers [him] to mind his 
groves nor pasture. I recollect 
this kindness towards me. I rec- 
ollect thy advice. 

He assassinates PolydoriuflKnd 
^ violence possesses hi^ffloney. 
To take Italy, and to e^y the 
crown. The Trojans are^in pos- 
session of his corpse and arms. 



Datae fidei remipisci- 
tur. Tempus illud re- 
miniscitur. Meminisse 
laborum. Omnia senes 
meminerunt. 



Exercise 45. 



Nee nemus patior* me- 
mini nee herba. Hie me- 
ritum in ego ace. recor- 
dor^ Recordor tuus con- 
silium occ. plur. 

Polydorus obtrunco, et 
aurum M. vis abl. potior. j; 
Capio Italia, sceptrum 
abl. plur. potior. Teucri 
potior corpus abl. et arma 
abl. 



* IfefiuHa signifies wickedness, extravagance, idleness. 

t Here Cicero uses iUt in a reproachful sense. 

X Potior fovems the gen. or an. Adam, Rule SI. Obs. 1. 
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Thoa art accustomed to forget 
nothing but injuries. Regardless 
both of his own dignity and the 
safety of his friends. How well I 
recollect the words, the voice, 
and the countenance of thy great 
sire Anchises ! 

Wherefore all, forgetting their 
wives and children, and their dis- 
tant warfare, regarded the Per- 
sian gold and the riches cf the 
whole East as now their own 
plunder ; nor did they think of 
the war and the dangers, but of 
these riches. 



I shall never be sorry to re- 
member Eliza while I have any 
remembrance of myself, while a 
soul siiall actuate these limbs. 



Obliviscor nihil soleo 
nisi injuria occ. Oblitos 
decusque^en. suus sociu*- 
que salus gen, Ut recor- 
dor verbum ace. et vox 
ace. vultusque ace. {>arens 
(AneldsiB) magnus ! 

Quippe oblitus omnis 
conjux gen. liberique gen. 
et longinquus gen. a do- 
mus militia gen, duco 
impf. Persicus aurum et 
totus Oriens opes jam 
quasi suus praeda ace. : 
nee bellum gen., pericii- 
lumque gen.y sed divitis 
gen. TCiejmm phm. 

Nee (mepigebii) mem- 
Tni Elissa gen. dum me- 
mor ipse nom. ego gen., 
dum ^irTtus hie rego' 
artus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

They do not remember death (^en.). I shall forget that 
night (gen,). God himself commands thee to remember 
death (gen.). A good man should forget all injuries {genj. 
(He wished vellet) to forget the old (affi-ont eontumeUa), He 
advised the iEdui, that they should forget their quarrels (gen.) 
and dissensicms (gen.). But if he should determine to con- 
tinue the war (a&/.), he should remember the old disaster 
(gen.) of the Roman people, and (the former jpml^iks) valour 
\gen.S of the Helvetii. Dion (gained potiius est) the whde 
(^eit.) of that part of Sicily. The Romans gained the stand- 
ards {gen.) and arms (gen.). 

Advised, cohortdtus ; quarreb, ^ontrofoersia : but if, sin; determiiMy 
persevfro ; continue , pe/ siquor ; disaster, incommddum ; valour, virfiit .* 
standards, signum. 

PHRASES. 

1. We are warned of many 1. Mukus (ace. jtAir.) 
things. 2. According as every admoneo. %rnfaXqm' 
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one's pleasure is. 3. I am accus- 
tomed to remember that time. 
4. Now thou thinkest of thy own 
lAirs. 



que (gen,) libido sum. 3. 
Ego (dai.) soleo' (3 p. 
sing.\ venio (inf.) in mens 
{ace.) ille {gen.) tempus 

igen.). 4. Nunc agito' 
tute) sat tuus res {gen. 
plur.) 



Adam. — Roip 17, & 25. 
MODEL. 



I profit myself less. Fortune 
IS prejudicid to the mind. Let 
€fw\s conl^nd with swans.. 

He peL*5uaded the people. 
Favour the growing boy. He 
j<mied me with himself. 



We ought to grant much to old 
age. Yield not to thy sufferings, 
imt encounter them boldly. 

No man can serve pleasure 
ind virtue at the same time. But 
U this I am surprised, that thou 
Aouldest so easily persuade him. 



To give way to the time, has 
been l^ld a wise man's [part]. 
He promises his protection to 
him. They neither do good to 
themselves, nor to any other. 

I so like that opinion. To pre- 
pare for war, and, at the same 
time, to spare the public money. 
But most of the youth, especially 
ci' the nobility, fiivoured the un- 
dertakings of Cat$iie. 



Mihi minus proficio. 
Fortuna officit menti. 
Certent cycnis ululae. 

Persuasit poDulo. Nas- 
centi puero lave. Me 
sibi junxit. 



Exercise 46. 



Tribuo inf. plurimum 
senectus debeo pres. Tu 
ne cedo* malum, sed cen- 
tra audens comp. eo {ito). 

Voluptas plur. simul et 
virtus nemo servio pos- 
sum. At hie neut. demi- 
ror, {qui) tarn facYle pos- 
sum perf. subf. persuadeo 
ille. 

Tempus cedo sapiens 
sum {hMtum). Suusque 
is prsssidium polliceor. 
Nee sui, nee alter pro- 
sum. 

Ita iste faveo sententia. 
Bellum (icc, paro, simul et 
aerarium parco. CseterOim, 
juventus {pleraque) sed 
maxime nobilis gen, plur. 
Catilina incGsptum fiiveo 
im^. sing. 
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Take away this grief from me, 
or at least lessen it. Many, fly- 
ing from their territories, trusted 
themselves, and all their effects, 
to strangers. 

Since one is favourable for 
com, the other for wine. Let 
fields and streams gliding in the 
valleys delight me. May i^jppurt 
the rivers and the woods h;||^i- 
ous. 

How I feared, lest the realms 
of Libya might injure thee ! I, 
indeed^ name nobody, nor can 
any one be angry with me, with- 
out previously owning himself 
guilty. 

L. Otho, a brave man, my 
friend, has restored to the eques- 
trian order, not only their dig- 
nity, but also their pleasure. We 
must take care that our bounty 
hurts not those very men to 
whom we shall seem to be boun- 
tiful. 

But all things were ever dear- 
er to her than decency and chas- 
tity. Thou couldst not easily 
discern whether she was less 
sparing of her money or of her 
reputation. 

The Athenians gave up to the 
same Miltiades a fleet of seventy 
ships,> that he might follow up in 
war the islands which had as- 
sisted the barbarians. 

For he [Alcibiades] was a 
very great commander both by 
sea and land ; and such was the 
plausibleness of his eloGUtion and 



Eripio ego dot. hie do- 
lor, aut minuo^ saltern. 
Multus ex suns finis egres- 
sus, sui suusque neut phtr, 
omuis neut. plur. alienis- 
simus credo perf. 

Alter fern, frumentum 
phtr. quoniam faveo, alter 
fern. Bacchus. Rus phtr. 
ego et riguus placeo in 
vallisamnis. Flumenamo, 
silvaque inglorius nam. 

Ctnkm metuo, ne (quid) 
Libya tu regnum noceo! 
Ego autera nemo nomino, 
quare irascor ego nem« 
possum yi£^, nisi qui ant^ 
de sui volo (voluerit) con« 
liteor inf. 

L. Otho, vir fortis, meus 
necessarius, equestris or- 
do restituo non soldm 
dignitas, sed etiam vo- 
luptas. ( Videndian est) ne 
olxsum suhj. benignitas is 
ipse, qui benigne (videM' 
tur) fio iiif. 

Sed omnis semper cams 
is, qu^m dccus atque pu- 
dicitia sum {fiiit.) Haud 
facTle discerno minus par 
CO impy. subj. pecunia an 
fama. 

Classis septuaginta na- 
vis Athenienses idem Mil- 
tiades dedo', ut bellum 
persequor insula qui bar- 
birus ace. phtr. adjuvo. 

Namque imperatiN' sum 
perf. summus mare et 
terra; et tantus sum ui^. 
commendatio os atque 
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language, that, in haranguing, no 
one was able to withstand him. 

/ For when they understood 
/ that he [Alcibiades] could be 
/ very serviceable to the common- 

[ wealth, they^^banished him from 

I the state, and attended more to 

\ their own* resentment than to 

\^ the common interest. 

X^^ He seized the citadel of the 
w)wn, which is called Cadmea, 
at the instigation of a few The- 
\ bans, who, that they might the 
iHOTe easily resist the opposite 
factioni, 'favoured the interest of 
the Luademonians. 

But thou, O mariner, spare 

not, as an ill-natured man, to 

I give a small quantity of light 

{sand to my bones and unburied 

head. 

It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one's country. But death 
pursues the man who flies ; nor 
sqMures the legs of tender youth, 
iMN* the cowardly back. 

Provided he can raise a laugh 
ibr himself, he will not spare any 
friend; and whatever he once 
scribbles upon paper, he is rest- 
less [that] all the boys and old 
women about the town* shall 
know it. 

But the Triballi meet Philip 
returning from Scythia. They 



oratio, ut nemo is (dicen- 
do) possum impf, subj. re- 
sisto. 

Nam cum intelligo 
impf. subj. sui plurimum 
prosum (prodesse) respub- 
lica, ex is ejicio perf. inf.^ 
(phisque) ira suus, quam 
utilitas publicus pareo 
perf. inf. 

Occupo arx oppiduni, 
qui Cadmea nomino, im- 
pulsus (imptdsu) abl. per- 
paucus Thebani, qui ad- 
versarius factio {quo) fa- 
'ciliilks resisto impf* subj. 
Lacon res diOt. studeo 
impf. 

At tu, nauta, ne parco 
malignus nom. do particu- 
la vagus arena os et oi^ut 
inhumatus. 

Dulcis et decorus sum 
pro patria . morior*'*. 
Mors et persequor fugax 
vir ; nee parco poples im- 
bellis juventa, timidusque 
tergum. 

Dummodo excutio ri- 
sus sui, non (Mc) parco 
quisque amicus ; et qui- 
cunque neut. semel charta 
plur. illino^ ftit. subj., 
gestioyii^. et puer et anus 
{redeuntes) a f^j^us la- 
cusque scio. .,. 

Sed Tribail occur- 
ro Philippus revertens ah 



* Literally, aU the boys and old toomen returning from the bakehouse 
or fowuainf or from drawing water ; i. e. the crowd. 
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would not grant a passage, un- 
less they received a part of the 
spoil. Upon this [arose] a quar- 
rely and soon after a battle, in 
which Philip was so much 
wounded in his thigh, that his 
horse was killed through his 
body. 

I envy not indeed the good 
fortune or condition of any citi- 
zen or fellow soldier; nor do I 
wish, by depressing another, to 
exalt myself. 

Instantly from the crowd, which 
was in the Coinitium, a lament- 
able clamour was raised, and 
they stretched forth their hands 
towards the senate-house, beg- 
ging that they would restore to 
them their chiliren, their breth- 
ren, their relatives. 

Shall I ransom you ? when 
ye ought to sally forth from your 
camp, ye hesitate, and remain 
there ; when it is necessary to 
stay and defend your camp with 
arms, ye surrender the camp, 
your arms, and yourselves to the 
enemy. Conscript Fathers, I 
no more vote for ransoming those 
men, than for delivering, up to 
Hannibal the others, who forced 
their way out of the camp through 
the midst of the enemies, and, by 
the greatest exertions of valour, 
restored themselves to their coun- 
try. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Let the woods please us before all [things]. And rich 
cheese was pressed (imgf. subj.) for the ungrateful city. The 
shades hurt the corn. We often compare small [things] 
with great. Here he first gave an answer to me (a supf^ant 



Scythia : (negant se datih 
roj) ^transoftus, ni portio 
accipio pres. subj, pnsda. 
Hinc jurgium, et mox 
prselium, in qui ita in fe- 
mur vulnero perf. Phil^ 
pus, ut equus per corpus 
is interficio impf. subj. 

Hatoid equidem invideo 
fortuna aut conditio ullus 
civis et commilito ; nee pre- 
mendus alius volojpre5. subj, 
ego 04^0. efferoperf. imf, 

Extemplo ab is torba, 
qui in Comitium sum^ cla- 
mor flebilis sufffdrp 9erf. 
pass., manusque-ld Ciiria 
tendo impf. orans^ ut sui . 
reddo libferi, frater, cog- 
natus. 

Tu redimo ? cum {apw^ 
tet) erumpo castra, euno 
tor ac maneo ; cum (iie- 
cesse est) maneo, castra 
tutor arma; et castra et 
arma et tu ipse trado hoe- 
tis. Ego non magis (is- 
tos recUmendos), Pater 
Conscriptus, censeo,qu^m 
ille dedendus ace. phtr. 
Hannibal, qui per medius 
hostis e castra erumpo ac 
per summus virtus restituo 
sui patria. 
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jfeiet^). O Pallas^ thou gavest (phipf.) not these promises to 
[thj] parent, that (thou wouldest vMes) more cautiously 
trust thysdf to the cruel combat. He displeased me the 
least. We have indulged ourselves (more than was fit ultra 
qudm oportebat). I attribute [it] . (rather magts) to fortune 
than to -thy MrisdcMn. He studied Greek the most of all no- 
blemen. Whoever shall spare (Jut. subj.) the bad, hurts the 
good. Pardon others many [things], thyself nothing. 
Death is rightly compared to sleep. Confide [thou] in virtue, 
but distrust vice. Beware lest thou trust (subf,) thyself too 
much. Not (unacquainted igndra) with evil (gen.), I learn 
to succour the miserable. He prepared (impf^ to obey the 
command of [his] great father. God by his providence (takes 
care consuUt) of human affairs. Prohibit fye] this abomina- 
tion; resist [ySj^ great a wickedness. She is angry with 
her, who (was preferred prceldta est) to herself Fortune 
gives too much to many, enough to no one. I will not in- 
dulge my grief, I will not be a slave to [my] anger. 
g'ake care consuHte, of yourselves, consider [your] country, 
ovation of fortune (darkens as it were ^asi hmiinihus 
offtcit) the mind (gen,). Let us yield to Phcebus, and being 
admonished (as to better things wndidra) let us follow. Thus 
he says, and (exulting ovavies we all cuncti) obey [his] 
command. (We must therefore lake care vidcndum est 
igtiur) that we use that liberality (abl.) which may profit [our] 
firiends, [and] hurt no one. Wise men command their lusts, 
which (others cateri) serve. He asked whether the enemy had 
taken away (subj.) his shield (from him when he fell sibi ca- 
denii). 

Before, ante: rich, pmguis: corn, friiges: compare, confiro: 

^Pallas, {PaHUi): combat, Mars: Greek, Grtecus litiriB; most, max- 

Imi: command, dictum: abomination, rufas: indulge, pareo; to be 

a slave, servio : ccmsider, prospido : elevation, altuudo ; use, ul^r : 

asked, requiro ; to take away, adimo; shield, 5c«tu7n. 

Jubeo, juvo, 6^c. govern the ace. : but jubeo is generally 
followed by em ace. and an infinitive, which, however, is not 
always expressed. 

^ MODEL. 

Camps delight many. Thy Multos castra juvant. 

misfortunes will afflict me. Tua me infortunia Is- 

Torquatus ordered his son to dent. Torquatus filium 

be slain. suum necari jussit. 
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Exercise 47. 



Let not the cold ice hurt the 
tender flock. I, being dexter- 
ous, will govern wyself by these 
maxims. I desire thee to have 
good hop^ And with auxiliary 
forces, thi^ assisted their allies 
vigorously in all their wars. 

If the rocks and stones point- 
ed with death delight thee, come 
on, trust thyself to the swift 
storm. The book itself will not 
please me more than thy admir- 
ing it has pleased me. 

Priam himself first orders that 
the manacles and strait bonds 
should be loosened from the 
man. Ptolemy fights a success- 
fill battle, and would have str^D" 
ped Antiochus of his kingdom, 
if he had supported his fortune 
by his conduct. 



Glacies ne firigfdus las- 
do mollis pecus. Ego jo- 
lers ego dec. ipse nom. re- 
go hie elementum. .Jfubeo 
tu bene spero. AuxUium 
abl. plur, que, industrie 
juvo socius in omnis hel- 
ium. 

Sive tu rupes et saxum 
acutuslethumdelecto, ago, 
tu ace. credo procella ve- 
lox. Non magis iTber ipse 
delecto ego quam t jus ad- 
miratio delecto. 

Ipse PriUmus primus 
jubeo manica atque arc- 
tus vinciilum levo vir. 
Ptolemaeus secundus prse- 
lium facio spolioque An- 
tiochus regnum abl, si ju- 
vo^ subj. fortuna virtus 
abl. 



Tempera, moderor, consulo, (Bmuloi% and other verbs, govern 
an ACCUSATIVE or dative in different senses. 



The sun, which regulates all 
things by his light. They mount 
their horses, and sit upon their 
backs red with the Tyrian dye, 
and guide the reins heavy with 
gdd. 

They oflen advise that she 
should moderate her passion, 
and apply cor.solation to her in- 
attentive mind. Formerly [he 
was] a boy beloved by that god, 
who manages the harp with 
strings, and the bow with 
strings. 

9 



Sol, qui tempero omnis 
ace. lux. Conscendo in 
equus ace. Tyriusque abl. 
premo tergum ace. plur. 
rubens flicus a6Z., aurum- 
que gravis moderor^ ha- 
bena ace. . 

Saepe, ut moderor pres. ! 
subj. amor dot., prsecipio ( 
surdusque adhibeo solati- V 
um plur. mens dot. Puer ( 
ante, dilt^ctus ab ille deus \ 
qui tempero cithara ace. 
nervus, eC arcus aec. jAr. 
nervus. 



V 
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To envy some one, and to iEmulor aliquis dot. et 
Tival some one, is not the same semulor aliquis ace, non 
[thing]. I fear thee as an adver- sum idem. Metuo tu cxc. 
sary ; I fear for thy [safety] as ut inimicus ace. ; metuo 
my friend. tu dot, ut amicus dot. 

To arrive at the harbour, and Contingo portus occ, et 
to lay hold of the rope, concerns funis ace, coi^fkigo, ego 
me. I can foresee ftiture [things], dot. contingo. Possum 
but cannot provide for thee. prospicio ftiturus ore, sed 

non possum prospicio tu 
dat, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

• 

I ddight myself with books. Offend no one (in act re)^ 
in looK, in word. For (I found offendi) there a certain soldier. 
The groves and (lowly tamarisks hutmles myrtece) delight not 
all [men]. (He greatly multum aded) improves the lands 
who breaks the sluggish clods with harrows. His letter has 
not delighted me much. Agathocles, (aXtaLchedjttnctus) to the 
king's side (dat.), governed [imperf.) the city. Qtt^us, when 
he defended (impf, subj.) the.memory of Philip, and praised 

ihis exploits ^us res gestas), (so ctdeo) offended the king, that 
he killed him eundem trucidaverit) in the entertainment, with 
a weapon snatched from a life-guard's-man. King Latinus, 
now (old senior), ruled {impf,) the^country and the cities quiet 
(in a lasting in longd) peace. Then I order [our crew] to 
leave the ports, and to take their seats on the benches. 
Then he orders to tear the ropes from the shore, and to loosen 
the disengaged cables. The sun which regulates the world. 
Take [my] chariot (plur.), take the dragons which thou may- 
est guide (aloft aUe) by the bridle (plur.) 

haproveSfjuvo ; l9,ndj arvum; clods, gleba; much, nimis : defended, 
tueor; weapon, <(^vm; snatched, rop^^; iiCe-guajd^a-msLa, sateUes : 
country, rus pi. : to take their seats, consido; benches, transtrum :. to 
tear, dvripio ; the ropes, (Jtincm) ; disengaged, cxcussus : regulates, 
tempiro. 

Verbs compounded with sai^s, bene, and nude ; and with 
these prepositioi)s, ad, ante, &c., govern the dative 

MODEL. 

To excel all men. To play Antecellere omnibus. 
"whh his equals. May the Paribus colludere. Dii 
gods do good to thee. tibi benefaciant. 
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Exercise 48. 



I have excelled my ancestors 
in virtue. He joins and connects 
future [things] with present 
things. Prefer not thyself to 
others because of abundance of 
fortune. 

Hither we few have escaped to 
your coasts. iEneas commands 
his associates to bend their course, 
and to turn their prows towards 
land. And joyous he enters the 
shady river. 

Dost thou then, Nisus, decline 
to join me [as] thy companion in 
those high enterprises ? 

Let it be enough, offspring of 
iEneas, that Numanns is fallen 
by thy darts, [thyself] unhurt: 
to thee this first honour great 
Apollo grants, and envies not thy 
similar exploits. 

It is allowable to use that jest- 
ing and diversion, just as we do 
sleep and other refreshments, 
^fler we have discharged our 
serious and important duties. 

But it belongs to every inquiry 
concerning duty, to have it al- 
ways in view, how much man's 
nature may excel that of beasts 
and other animals. 

But the kings of the Lacede- 
monians, lest, by fightilig against 
fortune, they should bring greater 
detriment upon the city, wished 
to draw off the army, had not 
Tyrtaeus interposed, who recited 
to the assembled army polished 



Ego mens ixiaj5res vir- 
tus prasluceo. Adjungoat- 
que annecto^ ftiturus ace, 
fern, res praesens. Ne prae- 
fero 51/6;. tu alius propter 
abundantia fortuna. 

Hue paucus vester ad- 
no ora. iEneas impero 
socius flecto iter terraque 
adverto prora. Et IsBtus 
fluvius succedo opacus. 

Ego-ne ace, igitur, Ni- 
sus, fiigio adjungo socius 
ace, summus res ? 

Sum satis, {JSndde), 
Numanus oppeto telum 
tuus, impune : tu primus 
hie laus magnus Apollo 
concede et non invideo 
par (paribus) arma. 

Ludus autem et jocus 
utor ille quidem licet, sed 
sicut somnus abL et. quies 
abl. plur, caeter, turn cum 
gravis seriusque res satis- 
facio perf. subj. 

Sed (pertinet) ad omnis 
officium^e7}.quaestio, sem- 
per (inpromptu) habeo, 
(quantum) natura homo 
pecus, dot. pi, reliquusque 
bellua dat.^ pL antecedo. 

Sed rex Lacedaemonii, 
ne contra fortuna pugno 
gerund, magnus detrimen- 
tum plur, civitas infligo, 
volo reduce exercitus, ni 
intervenio subj, Tyrtaeus, 
qui compositus cannen 
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verses, in which he had compris- 
ed incitements to courage, con- 
solations for losses, and advice 
about the war. 



recito exercitus pro con- 
cio, in qui plur. conscribo 
hortamentum virtus gen., 
solatium damnum gen., 
consilium ph bellum gen. 



Some verbs compounded with ante, prts, super, &c. govern 

also an accusative. 



Cruel necessity always goes 
before thee. Many have gone be- 
fore us to death. The goddess 
herself is taller than they, and 
overtops them all by the neck. 

[He said] that it was reason- 
able that he should be dismissed 
to sue for the kingdom, which, 
as by the law of nations, he had 
yielded to his elder brother, so 
that it was now due to him, who 
was preferable tr> the orphan in 
point of age. 

For which reason, also, the 
Swiss surpass the other Gauls in 
courage; for they contend al- 
most in daily skirmishes with the 
Germans. 

Nor did this take from her 
the dignity of royalty, but in- 
creased admiration ; because 
she, a woman, excelled not only 
women in her conduct, but men 
also. 



Tu semper anteeo sae- 
vus necessitas. Multus 
antecedo ego ad mors. 
Dea ipse sum altus ille, 
collumque tenus supere- 
mineo omnis. 

iEquus ace. sum inf. 
sui ace, dimitto inf. pass. 
ad regnum {petehdum), 
qui, sicuti jus abl. gens, 
cedb perf, subj. magnus 
comp. fi-ater, its nunc de>- 
beo inf pass, sui, qui an- 
tecedo pres. subj. pupillui 
aetas. 

Quis de causa, Helve- 
tii quoque relTquus Gallus 
virtus prsBcedo : quod 
fere quotidianus praelium 
cum Germanus contendo. 

Nee liic neut adimo 
perf. ille dot. dignTtas 
regnum, sed admiratio au- 
geo ; quod mulier non fbe- 
mina modo virtus, sed 
etiam vir anteeo impf. subj. 



mtf^ 



Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with cum, 

as well as a dative.* 

Compare ye this peace with Confero hie pax cum 
that war. Now compare me, ille bellum. Compkro nunc, 
Romans, the first nobleman of Quirites, cum ille gen. 

Verbs of cwn- 



The dot. seems to be mostly used by the poets. 
ng take also an ace. with ad or inter. 



STNTAX. Idl 

my fiunily, with their haughtiness, jphir, superbia ego homo 

This is another victory which may novus. Hie alter victoria, 

be compared with the victory of qui possum comp&ro cum 

Marathon. Marathonius tropseum. 

For he [Iphicrates] was such Sum petf, enim talis 
a general, Uiat he might not only dux, ut non sol^m com- 
be compared to the greatest of his paro cum primus aptas 
age, but none of the old generals suus, sed ne de majores 
could indeed be preferred before natu quidem quisquam an- 
him. tepono. 

Neither is it becoming that I, Neque (decet) ego con- 
conscript fathers, should be com- fero cum is, P. C. qui 
pared with those who are now no jam decedo perf,, omnis- 
more, who are free from all hatred que odium abL CBieopres. 
and envy ; but with those who are indie, et invidia abl ; sed 
concerned together with myself cum is qui mecum un^ in 
in the state. respublica Yerao perf, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, &c. govern a^* 

DATIVE. 

Give not thy mind to pleasure. Mars presides [over] 
arms. Ten praetors (were chosen credti), who should com- 
mand the army. He put them (in no little non minimum) ter- 
ror (gen.). [In] this man vanity (was inerat) not less than 
impudence. Curius, (when ubi) he understands how great 
danger (threatened impendeat) the consul, (gives notice 
enunciat) to Cicero (by per) Fulvia. (Nor was it evident 
enough neque satis constdbat) to Brutus, who commanded 
(impf.) the fleet, nor to the tribunes and centurions of the sol- 
diers, to whom (all the ships singula naves) were intrusted, 
what they should do, or what method (ace.) of engagement 
they should take. After it had been published among the com- 
mon soldiers, with what arrogance Ariovistus had behaved in 
the conference, [how] he had interdicted (subj.) the Romans 
from all Gaul, [how] his horse (plur.) had made {subj.) an 
attack upon ours, and [how] this thing had dissolved (stdtj.) 
the treaty, a much greater alacrity, and a greater desire of 
fighting (arose injectum rst) in the army (dat.). Caesar [atj 
first, both on account of the multitude of the enemies, and 
on account of the prevailing opinion of [their] bravery, resolv- 

9* 
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ed (to ferbear %hting pr<BUo supersedere). They M^bniit 
(voluntarily spontt) to a foreign 3^6. He puts a diadem on 
his sister's h^d, and calk her queen. And 00 great was the 
slaughter of the Gauls, that the fame of this victory ^pvocwr- 
ed pr<Bstiterit) AntigcMius a peace, not only from the Gaols, 
hut also fix>m [their] barbarous neighbours, \UU firom f^fero- 
aVyof their neighbours]. Therefoi^ his great defender and 
his friend, Hortensius, solicits fer thee,' and opposes me 
(occ); he c^nly demands (of ab) the judges (that thou 
shouldest have the upeference ut tu mihi antepondre) ; asid 
says, [that] in this fte contends (fairly heneste) wil^ut any 
jealousy, and without any resentment. For no one (willingly 
vokns) yields up power to another. 

Some verbs compounded with ante, ad, sub, ^c. govern ako 

cm accusative. 

(The people of Vannes Veneti) have very many ships, with 
which they used to trade (to in) Britain. And they surpass 
the rest both in the knowledge and experience g[ naval af- 
fairs. Neither were our men able iimpf.) to keep their 
ranks, (nor to get firm footing neque jirmUer insistire), nor 
to follow their standards. At last he feigns (that plots had 
been formed insidias pardtas) (against him siM) by him ; (for 
ad) aproof of which thing he sends [his] informers, sufooras 
witnesses, and commits the crime (which he inveighs against 
qaed ohficit). 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative mth cum, 
as well as a dative, and sometimes an accusative, with 
AD or inter. 

Thus was I accustomed to compare great things to small 
(dot.), I compare Virgil (with cum) Homer. If he is com- 
pared (to ad) him, he is nothing. Compare ye thing (with 
cum) thing. (Compare confer) the longest age of men (with 
cum) eternity, and it will be found very short. What is 
[there] in life which can be compared (with cum) friend- 
ship? jVo one of the Romans was to be compared to Cato 
(for ob) virtue. 

Give not, (ne addlcas) : command, prtBsum : he put, incutio : in- 
trusted, (attnbutai) ; method, ratio ; take, insisto : it had been pub- 
lished among the common soldiers, (in vulgus miUium ddtum est) ; 
behaved, (utus); dissolyed, dtrVmo; and desire, studium^U9: both 
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on account of, et propter ; prevailing, eximius : submit, succSdo ; a 
foreign yoke, extemus dominatie : he puts on, impano : fiune, opinio ; 
from the ferocity «£ their neighbours, (a finitimorumforitdte) : soli- 
cits, suffrdgor; Ojp^oses, oppugno; jealousy, iitvidia; resentttent, 
offensio: to tndej navtgo ; experience, usus: to follow^ subsiqitor ; 
at last, (<td postr€mum) ; he sends, immitto ; informers, index ; com- 
mits, admitto : found, r^erio. 



Est for Habeo. 
MODEL. 



or 



have ripe apples, 
ripe apples to us. 



We 

there are 

For I have a father at home. 



I have a pipe composed of 
seven unequal reeds. I have 
twice seven nymphs of exquisite 
beauty. 

Behold Priam! even here 
glory has its due rewards. I 
have demigods, I have nymphs, 
rural deities, fauns, satyrs, and 
sylvans, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. 

If thou hast plenty enough to 
give, be bountiful towards the 
poor. Thou hast money enough ; 
be therefore content with thy 
lot. 

Had I a hundred tongues, and 
a hundred mouths, and iron lungs, 
I could not comprehend all the 
species of their crimes^ nor enu- 
merate all the names of their 
punishments. 



Sunt nobis jnitia po- 
ma. Est mihi namque 
domi pater. 



Exercise 49. 



Sum ego fistula dispar 
septem compactus cicuta. 
Sum ego bis septem nym- 
pha prsestans corpus M. 

En Priamus! sum hie 
etiam suus premium laus. 
Sum ego semideus; sum 
rusticus numen. nympha, 
faunusque, sat^i usque et 
monticola Sylvanus. 

Si tu* suppeto copia {ad 
largiendum), sum beneff- 
cus in egenus ace, phtr. 
Suppeto tu pecunia, sum 
igitur contenttts sors4uiis. 

Non ego, si lingua ceifr- 
tum sum osque centum, 
ferreus vox sing., possum 
comprendo omnia forma 
scelus plur., percurro ono- 
nis poena nomeii. 



■Ml 



SuppHto governs the dot. in the wm$ muuMr wiA 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 



And I have verses. Man has some resemblance (with 
tim) God. But the Macedonians had continual disputes 
(with cum) the Thracians and tllyrians, by whose arms (be- 
ing inured indurdti as it were veluH) by daily exercise, they 
terrified {impf.) their neighbours (by the splendour of their 
reputation for war gloria helUcm laudis). Can we have any 
thing greater [than] such a present? O virgin ! (how qudm) 
can I address thee ? for thou hast not a mortal countenance, 
nor sounds [thy] voice (human homnem). She had a hus- 
band, Sichaeus, the richest of the Phoenicians in land (gen,). 
I have (also et) a hand bold (for this one purpose hoc in 
unum, I have love too est et amor) : this {masc) will give to 
me (resolution for the wound in vulnera vires). 

Disputes, cert&men: presentj mumts : address, memdro .* husband, 
eanjuz ; field, ager. 



Adam. — ^Rule 22. 

MODEL. 

To be an ornament to the Reipublicae omamen- 

commonwealth, and an honour to, et sibi honori esse. 

to himself. The sea is a de- Exitio est avidis mare 

struction to greedy mariners.. nalitis 

Exercise 50. 

This was good for others too. Hie neut, alius quoque 
He mars whatsoever might be of bonus sum perf. ( Qtiic- 
use. The iEtolian [prince] and quid) usus possum pres, 
Arpi will not support us. sum, corrumpo. Non sum 

auxilium ego iEtolus, et 
Arpi. 

As the vine is the ornament to Vitis ut arbor decus 
the trees, as grapes to vines, as sum, ut vitis uva, ut grex 
bulls to the herds, as standing taurus, seges ut pinguis 
com to fertile fields, so wast thou arvum, tu decus nam. em- 
ail the ornament to thy [fellow- nis tuus. 
swains]. , 
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To these [men] ease, riches 
desirable to others, were their 
bane and burden. Not citizens 
only, but any kind of men who 
might be of service in the war. 

Besides, he commanded them 
to suj^y corn, and other [things] 
which might be necessary for 
the war. 

But many men, addicted to 
gluttony and sleep, illiterate and 
unpolished, have spent their lives 
as [mere] strangers, to ' whom, 
indeed, contrary to nature, their 
body was their [whole] delight, 
their soul was a burden. 

All the rest [of us] whether 
brave, honest, noble, or ignoble, 
have been treated as mob only, 
without interest, without authwi- 
ty, subject to those to whom we 
should be a terror, if the repub- 
lic was flourishing. 

They built Hippo, Hadrume- 
tum, Leptis, and other cities, 
upon the sea coast. And these, 
growing considerable in a little 
time, were partly a security, and 
partly an ornament, to their foun- 
ders. 



Is otium, divitifls optim- 
dus alius, onus miseriaqoe 
sum perf. Neque solum 
civis, sed (agusquernddi) 
genus homo, {quod) medo 
usus bellum (foret), 

Praeterea, impero com- 
porto firumentum, et alius 
qui usus sum bellum. 

Sed multus mort&lis, 
deditus venter atque som- 
nus, indoctus, incultus- 
que, vita sicuti peregrT- 
nans transeo, qui profec- 
to, contra natura, corpus 
voluptas, anima onus sum. 

Caeter omnis, strenuus, 
bonus, nobilis atque ignob- 
ilis, (vulgus) sum, sine 
gratia, sine aucUttftas, hi^ 
obnoxius, qui, si respubli- 
ca valeo impf. subj., forrrvT- 
do sum impf. subj, ^ 

Hippo, . Hadrumetum, 
Leptis, aliusque urbs 
in era maritimus condo. 
Hicque brevi multum 
auctus, pars origo suus 
prsBsidium, {oUcb) decus 
sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Their food [was designed] against hunger and thirst ; it 
was not (for fancy libidini) nor luxury. He gave up all the 
cattle, which was their plunder (some days before supenort' 
bus diebus) to the auxiliary horse (plur,) to drive (agendum). 
To you I have fled, conscript fathers, to whom, (to my ua- 
speal^able sorrow quod mihi misernmum est), I am obliged to 
be a burden* before [I can be of] service. After he was 

* Let the i>upil divide the word priusmiam hj the figure tmesis, 
and place prius before <meri and quhm before usui. 
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(advised accepit) that Rutilius was now encamped, and un- 
concerned [in] mind, (and also simulque) that the shouting 
(where Jugurtha was engaged ex JugurthtB prtBlio) was in- 
creased, fearing lest the lieutenant-general, upon understand- 
ing the affair, should be any assistance (to his friends in dis- 
tress kd)oran^bus suis) he extends his forces, which, dis- 
trusting the valor of [his] soldiers, (he had drawn up in close 
array arete statuerat, by which quo) he might obstruct the 
passage of the enemy (plur.) ; and in that mode he proceeds 
to the cajnp of Rutilius. (Thou arrogatest tu duds) now to 
thyself (that id) [as] merit, which thou then (didst fecisti) 
[through] necessity (ahL). Thus the Vaccensians, a great 
and opulent city, delighted (with ex) their treachery [for] 
two days only, were {sing.) all [doomed] to punishment or 
plunder. Noble birth, which before had been an ornament 
to the general, (gained him hatred invidioi esse). Their an- 
cestors left to them all [the things], (which they could qua 
licebat); riches, images, (their own sui) glorious memory; 
but left not virtue, nor could they (impf.) ; that alone is nei- 
ther given as a present, nor received. For I have thus 
heard both (from ex) my father, and from other excellent 
men, [that] (niceness munditias) belongs to women, (rough 
industry laborem) to men, and [that] to all brave [men] 
V«*^re should be oporter^ esse) more of glory than of riches ; 
[that] arms, not furniture, should be [their] ornament. Thus, 
(contrary to all justice injustisswie)^ luxury and idleness, the 
worst (qualities artes), hurt not those who practise them ; to 
the harmless republic they are a destruction. (Having ex- 
amined all things explordtis omnibus) which he thought 
i(impf.) might be of service, he returns the same [way], not 
carelessly as he went up (phipf.) but trying and (viewing 
circumspiciens) all [things]. Therefore he hastily goes to 
Marius, (informs him what he had done acta edocet), advises 
(that he should make an attack upon the castle castelhm 
tentet) (on ah) that part [in] which he had gone up ; and 
promises [that] he [would be] the leader of the way and of 
the danger. (Besides ad hoc), (if others failed aiii si deli- 
quire), [their] ancient' nobility, the brave deeds of [their] 
ancestors, the power of [their] relations and (friends affini- 
um), many (dependants clienteles), all these [things] are a 
protection [to them] ; all my (dat.) hopes (are placed in 
myself in memet sitce). 
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He ff&ve up, attrihio : was encamped, (consedisse) ; fearing, {veH- 
tus); fieutenant-general, Ze^dtuj; upon understanding the affiur,(eo^. 
filUd re) ', he extends his forces, (aciem latiits porrlgit) ', obstruct, qficio : 
merit, lims; necessity, inopia : the Vaccensians, {Vaccenses) ; for two 
days only, biduum modd : noble birth, nobitltas : belong, (co^^enire) ; 
brave, bonus: hurt not, {nihil officiurU) : he thought, &£o; might be, 
if ore) J carelessly, temere : power, (opes). 



PHRASES. 

1. To lay violent hands on him- 
self. 2. He stole away from me. 
3. I was thy laughing stock. '4. 
Not at all his equal. 5. To be 
exposed to public sale. 6. What 
troubles thee 1 7. Come ' into 
the house. 



. 1. Mors (ace.) sui con- 
scisco. 2. Sui subterdu- 
co ego (dot.), 3. Tu 
(dot.) ridiculum {dot,) 
sum. 4. Omnino sui ne- 
quaquam par. 5. Publi- 
cus prseco vel hasta sub- 
jicio^ 6. Quis (neut.) tu 
doleo ? 7. Succedo ledes 
(dot, pJur.), 



Adam. — Rule 18. 
accusative after a verb. 

MODEL. 

We praise the ancients. Laudamus veteres. 
He had ravaged the public Sylvas publicas depopu- 



forests. 



latus erat. 



Exercise 51. 



He gave to man a lofty coun- 
tenance, and ordered him to 
look up to heaven. 

Thy country is to be left, and 
hous6, and beloved wife; nor 
will any of those trees which 
thou cultivatest follow thee, their 
short-lived master, except the 
doleful cypress. 

Friends, let the robust youth 
learn by severe warfare to en- 
dure pinching poverty, and let 



Os homo sublimis do, 
coelumque tueor* jubeo. 

Linquendus tellus, et 
domus, et placens uxor; 
neque hie, qui cok)*, ar- 
bor tu, praeter invisus cu- 
pressus plur. ullus brevis 
dominus sequor. 

Augustus, amicus, pau- 
p3ries patior robustus ao- 
ris militia puer condiflco ; 
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him M a horseman, formidable et Parthus ferox rexo' 
with his spear, gall the fierce Par- eques metuendos hasta. 
thians. 



Obs. 1 

Who wishes to live a happy 
life, it behoves him to be endued 
with virtue. 

Thou, even from a boy, hast 
served a slavery. Pollux re- 
deemed his brother by alternate 
death, and goes and comes this 
way so often. 



dui beatus vita vivo 
volo, is oportet prseditus 
sum virtus. 

Tu usque a puer servi- 
tus servio. Frater Pollux 
ahernus mors redimo, eo- 
que redeoque via toties. 



Adam. — Rule 26. 

MODEL. 

Entreat the favour of the Posce decs veniara. 
gods. Can I teach tliee let- Te literas doceam } 
ters ? 

EXERCISE CONTINUED. 



Entreat the gods for a mind 
courageous, and free from the 
dread of death. I will also teach 
thee causes and signs of their 
diseases. 

Now mark, I will explain 
what glory shall henceforth fol- 
low the Trojan race, what de- 
scendants shall await them of 
the Italian nation, thyself too I 
will instruct in thy fate. 

I have accustomed my son 
not to conceal these things from 
me, lor whoever accustoms him- 
self to lying, or shall dare to de- 
ceive his fatiier, he will so much 
the more dare [to deceive] 
others. 



Posco^ deus animus 
fortis et carens terror abl. 
mors. Morbus quoque tu 
causa et signum doceo. 

Nunc ago, expedio dic- 
tum abl. plur. quis gloria 
deinde sequor pres. suhj. 
Dardanius proles, quis ne- 
pos maneo pres. suhj. 
Italus de gens, et tu tuus 
^twoi plur, doceo. 

Consue&cio filius ne 
celo suhj, is ego, nam qui 
insuesco fut. suhj. men- 
tior, aut audeo fallo pa- 
ter, tanto magis audeo 
caeter. 




SYNTAX. 4Q^ 

They oonoettl from us this Celo ego €ucc, 4e ^ 

thing, lest thej should let us res, ue de suus adventus 

know of their coming. Neither ego clcc. doceo |wcs. su^'. 

does the virgin dare to address a Nee audeo virgo appeUo 

man, an4 wouiki with her hands vir, manusque celo n)p- 

have hid her modest blushes. destus vultus 'gihir, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN 

Verbs neuter have sometimes an accusative of fheir own 
signification. 

He serves a hard slavery. They run the same course of 
life. He thirsts after human blood. (He smells olet) of 
perfumes. 

Verbs of asking, teaching. 

Ask pardon of [thy] father. Hunger teaches a man many 
[things]. (I beg rogo) this favour of thee. I virill unteach 
thee (those istos) manners. I ask thee (for money nummos). 
He taught thee the laws and brave maxims of war. Let us 
beg pardon (from ab) himself I do not conceal from thee 
(ace) (this thing de hdc re). I ask (thy a te) pardon. A 
wise man will teach [his] sons (ace*) justice, frugality, tempe- 
rance, (and atque) fortitude. 



Adam. — Rule 49. 
MODEL. 

Mawner and Cause* 

He was beaten with rods. Caesus est virgis. Ita 

Thus I bum with rage. Let ardeo iracundia. Deum 

us always worship Grod with a semper pura mente ve- 

pure mmd. neremur. 

Exercise 52. 

Thou fatally Mest by Hec- Hectoreus fataliter hfli 

tor's spear. The moon, nearest to ta cado. Luna, citJOMis 

the earth, i^iines with a borrow- terra pAir., luceo «}ieptt 

ed light. They endeavoured to lux. Fu^asalusp^ecm- 

10 
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&id safety by flight He enrichr 
ed the multitude by frequent in- 
vasions. 

Never shall he disconcert me 
by his measures, never shall he 
baffle me by any artifice. I be- 
lieve, Cato, [that] thou earnest 
here with diat intention and de- 
sign ; but thou failest by thy im- 
prudence. 

But there Varenus comes im- 
mediately up with his sword, and 
charges them hand to hand. 
[They began] to throw in their 
fescines, to drive our [men] 
from the rampart with their 
slings, arrows, and stones. 

How many more men have 
been destroyed by the violence 
of men, that is, by wars and se- 
ditions, than by every other ca- 
lamity. 

At how much is virtue to be 
estimated, which can never be 
taken away by force, nor pur- 
loined; is neither lost by ship- 
wreck, nor by fire, nor is it 
changed by the alteration^ of 
seasons and times ? 

Nor was he less assisted in 
that affair by good conduct than 
by good fortune; for, after he 
had, by the bravery of his sol- 
diers, routed the armies of the 
enemy, he settled matters with 
the greatest equity, and resolved 
to remain there himself 

To-day, Romans, you behold 
the commonwealth, the lives of 
you all, estates, fortunes, wives, 
and your children, and the seat 
of this most renowned empire, 



tendo. Multitude creber 
excursio locupleto. 

Nunquam ille ego op- 
primo consilium sing,, 
nunquam uUus artificium 
perverto. Credo, Cato, tu 
iste ahimus atque is opi- 
nio venio ; sed tu impru- 
dentia labor^. 

Illic vero occurso ocius 
gladius, cominusque res 
ace. gero Varenus. Crates 
projicio, fiinda, sagitta, la- 
pis, noster de vallum de- 
turbo. 

{Quanta) plus homo 
deleo impetus homo, (id 
est), bellum aut seditio, 
quam omnis reliquus ca- 
lamitas. 

( Quanti) sum sestiman- 
dus virtus, qui nee eripio, 
nee surripio possum un- 
quam; neque naufragium, 
neque incendium amitto, 
nee tempestas, nee tem- 
pus perturbatio muto 1 

Neque minus in is res 
prudentia quslm felicitas 
adjiivo perf.; nam, cum 
virtus miles devinco subj. 
hostis plur. exercitus, 
summus sequitas res con- 
stituo, atque ipse ibidem 
maneo decemo. 

Hodiernus dies abh res- 
publica, (Quirites,) vi- 
deo, vita sing, que omnis 
{vestrum), bonum, fortu- 
na, conjux, liberique ves- 



SYNTAX. Ill 

this most fortunate and most ter, atque hie domicilium 

beautiful city, preserved and re- clarus imperium, fortuna- 

stored to you, rescued from fire tus pulcherque urbs, ex 

and sword, and almost snatched flamma atque ferrum, ac 

from the jaws of fate, by the dis- pene ex faux fatum erep- 

tinguished love of the immortal tus et tu conservatus ac 

gods towards you, and by means restitutus, Deus immorta- 

of my toils, counsels, and dan- lis summus erga tu amor, 

gers. labor, consilium, pericu- 

lumque mens. . 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He struck him with a sword. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident. We (greatly mazime) admire him who is not 
moved by money. The husbandman (broke up dimovit) the 
earth by his crooked plough. Many diseases are cured by 
abstinence and rest. Who [is it that] takes me by the cloak ? 
All (knowledge cognitio) is obstructed with difficulties. Men 
were born (perf,) (for the sake causa) of men. But I went 
hence into Asia (on account of propter) poverty, and there, 
by the arms of war, (I acquired reperi at once simul riches 
rem) and glory. Among whom [there] was a great dispute, 
(whether ntrum) they should defend themselves by [their] 
walls, (or an) should go the enemies, (and engage them in 
the field acieque decemerent). With equal (good fortune yi^ 
licitdte) he reduced the other islands, which are named Cyc- 
lades, under the power of the Athenians. God is worship- 
ped not with the rich bodies of slain bulls, not with gold, nor 
with silver, but with a pious and (upright recta) will. A 
fertile field, (unless 51 nan) it be renovated {subj.) by the 
(frequent assiduo) plough, will have nothing except grass 
(with cum) thorns. Proud Roipe herself (is ruined ^/rongi- 
tur) by her own (prosperity bonis). It is not easy to bear 
(prosperity commoda) with an equal mind. O valiant men 
[who have] ofl;en suffered worse [things] with me, now drive 
away cares with wine, to-morrow (we shall launch again 
iterabtmus) [on] the vast sea (ace). The sharp winter is 
relaxed (by the gratefiil vicissitude grata vice) of spring, and 
(of the west wiudFctvoni) ; nor do the meadows (grow white 
cdbUcant with hoar canis) frosts. (Happy is he bene est) to 
whom God (has given obtulit) with a sparing hand what is 
sufficient. (It is not required of thee te nifdl at^net), crown- 
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ing (thy hiosehold gods parvos deos with rosemary tnarino 
rore) and' the fragile mytte/fjib appease them tentare with the 
blood of many sacrifices widM cade bidentium). If a blame- 
less hand has touched the altar, it will appease the angry (gods 
pendtes) by [a handinl of] pious In-an and seasoning salt, a 
sumptuous sacrifice [would] not [be] more acceptable. Thou 
placest the pious souls [in] happy mansions (lit. seats), and 
restrainest the light crowd [of ghosts] with thy golden rod. 

Go to, obmhm eo : slain, contrudddtus : ig relaxed, (sottHtur) ; 
frost, pruina: will appease, moUio; angr^, aver sua; pious, pins ; 
bran, /ar/ seasoning salt, ^oZzeTt^ mica ; sacrifice, Ao«^,* more accep- 
table, blandiar : placest, rcpdno : restrainest, coCrtto. 



Adam. — ^Rule 49. Obs. 2 dc^ 3, & 
Rule 48. 



MODEL. 

I saw thee with thy mother. 
Cups of gold. A bed of soft 
flags. He sold his country for 
gold. 



The timorous deer with dogs 
shall c<Hne to drink. An exile I 
launch into the deep with my as- 
sociates. 

Carry with thee even all thy 
[confederates], if not all, at least 
as many as possiMe. But, if thou 
wouldst advance my reputation 
and glory, march off with thy 
abandoned crew of ruffians. 

He went from the assembly to 
the tomb with many thousands, 
in the midst of a numerous reti- 
nue attending. 



Te vidi cum matre. 
Pociila ex auro. Torus 
de moUibus ulvis. Van- 
didit hie auro patriam. 



Exercise 53. 



Cum canis timidus ve- 
nio ad poculum plur, da- 
ma. Fero pass, exul in 
altum cum socius. 

Educo' (educ) tecum 
etiam omnis tuus, si mi- 
nus, quamplurimus. Sin 
autem malo (mavis) servio 
mens laus et gloria, egre- 
dior cum importunus scel- 
eratus manus. 

Ille e concilium multus 
cum mille eo impf, ad tu- 
mulus, magnus abl. {medi- 
us) comitans abl caterva 
aM. 



SYNTAX. 
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The pillars were all made of 
marble, and the altars of silf«r. 
One buckler all of gold, a brazen 
image, a marble statue, and a veeh 
sel made of diamonds. 

For thee, O Mantua, I first wiU 
gain the Idumsan palms; and 
on thy verdant plain erect a tem- 
ple of marble near the stream, 
where the great Mincius winds 
in slow meanders. 

Virtue is valued every where at 
a great price ; but I wUl not buy 
hope with a price. 

Thrice had Achilles dragged 
Hector round the Trojan walls, 
and was selling the breathless 
corpse for gold. 

After he (Mardonius) sees their 
liberty was to be sold by them at 
no rate, haviog set fire to what 
they had begun to build, he re- 
moves his army into Boeotia. 

Some [of the Gauls] marched 
into Greece, others into Macedo- 
nia, laying waste all before them 
with the sword: and such was 
the terror of the Gallic name, that 
even kings not attacked purchas- 
ed, of their own accord, peace at a 
large sum. 

He (Miltiades) upon hearing 
his cause, being acquitted as to 
life, was fined a [sum] of money, 
and his fine was set at fifty talents, 
[which was] the charge they had 
been at in [fitting out] the fieet. 
Because he could not pay the 
money at once, he was thrown 
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.Columna ogmis fio e 
marmor et altare ex ar- 
^ 'g«[itum. Clypeus unus 
ex aurum totus, imago 4ex 
aes, signum ex marmor, et 
vas e gemma. 

Primus Idumaeus refero 
tu, Mantua, palma ; et vi- 
ridis in campus templum 
de marmor pcmo propter 
aqua, tardus abL ingens 
ubi flexus abL erro Min- 
cius. 

Magnus ubiquepretium 
virtus SBstimo ; sed spes 
pretium non emo. 

Ter circum IlilLcus rap- 
to Hector (Hectora) mu, 
rus, exammusque aurum 
corpus vendo Achilles. 

Poste&quam nuUus pre- 
tium libertas video hie ve- 
nalis ace, {incmsis) qui 
neut. plur. aedif ico ccepi, 
copiae in Boeotia transf ero. 

Alius peto GrsBcia, ali- 
us Macedonia, omnis neut. 
plur. ferrum proterens : 
tantusque terror Gallicus 
nomen sum impf., ut etiam 
rex, non lacessitus, ultro 
pax ingens pecunia mer- 
cor impf. subj. 

Causa cognitus abl, 
caput (absolutus), pecu- 
nia multa perj., isque 
(eaque) lis quinquaginta 
talentum sstimo perf., 
quantus in classis ace. 
sumptus fio P^fi 
Hie pecunia quod non 
possum imj^. solvo 
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into the fuMie prison,' and {in prasentia)^ n mcu- 
diere he emled his last day. him ace. phr. TpukiKom 

conjicio petf. ibique diss 
ace. obeo supremus. 

Adam. — ^Rule 48. Obs. 2. 



Hunger costs litde, loathing 
much. His league of friendship 
with iEneas shdl cost him not a 
little. 

The time shall come to Turnus, 
when he shall wish he had pur- 
chased at a great price the not 
having touched Pallas, and when 
he shaQ detest these spoils and 
this day. 

Strike ye now the blow. This 
the prince of Ithaca wants, and 
the two sons of Atreus would pur- 
chase it at a great price. 

He is about to sell his corn for 
as much as he can, for he vdues 
it at a very high price. 



Parvus fames coaalo, 
magnus fastidium. Haud 
ilie dot. sto i&ieius net^. 
phtr. parvus hospitium 
plur. 

Tempus sum Turnus, 
cum opto fut, subj. emp- 
tus aec. magnus intactus 
Pallas (PaHanta), et c^ 
spolium iste diesque odi. 

Jamdudum sumo poena 
plur. Hie neut. Ithacus 
nom. volo subj. et magnus 
mercor pres. subj. AtridaB. 

Frumentum suus qu^m 
plurimus (venditurus), 
nam ispermagnus sestimo. 



Tanti, ^anti, pluris, minoris, when used without a sub- 
stantive, are put in the gen. ; but, when a substantive is ex- 
pressed, are put in the M. 



The eager man bought it for as 
much as Pythius plea^d. I do 
not sell dearer than others, but 
perhaps cheaper. Nothing will 
cost a father less than his son. 

For as the whole common- 
wealth is of more importance 
than the consulship or prsetorship, 
so that ought to be administer- 
ed with greater care than these 
be sought after. 



Emo homo cupidus tan- 
tus, quantus Pjrthius volo. 
Non plus vendo quam cae- 
ter, fortasse etiam minor. 
Res nuUus minor consto 
pater dot. qu^m filius rtom. 

Nam,quis (^rwo) univer- 
sus respublTca plus sum 
quam consulatus aut prae- 
tura, is (eo) major cura 
abl., ille aec* administro 
inf. qu^m hie Tieut, pbtr. 
peto inf. debeo inf. 




SYNTAX* 



lid 



That stew-pan which he lately 
bought at so great a price. When 
there might be a possibility of re* 
deeming the captives for a less 
price. 



Authepsa iUe qui tanr- 
tus pretium nuper qpiercor. 
Ctuum pretium minor {red- 
imeTuU) captlviis oo{Ma fio 
impf, suh^. 



• 

Adam. — Rule 24. 

Epicurus valued pleasure at a Epicurus voluptas mag- 
great rate, but no possession is to be 
valued at a higher rate than virtue. 



Hephaestion was dead, whom 
Alexander,' as might be easily un- 
derstood, had valued very highly. 



He has not altogether forced 
me to believe these [things,] and 
yet I know not whether all that 
he has said may not be true : 
however, I value it little. 

They all [began] to envy me, 
and to backbite me ; I cared not 
a straw ; they envied me miser- 
ably, and one more than ordina- 
ry, whom [the king] had made 
master of the Indian elephants. 



But thou snatchest away all 
my hope, thou perhaps carest not 
a straw what becomes of me, so 
thou mayest serve him. 

But those who were about him 
did not suffer him ; because they 
saw, that if Eumenes [was] re- 
ceived, they should all be of menes abl. receptus oft/., 
small account in comparison of omnis prse ille parvus {fw 
him; but Antigonus himself was turos) ipse; autem An- 
so incensed, that he could not be 
appeased but by a great expecta- 
tion of the greatest advantages. 



nus sestimo, sed nullus 
possessio plus aestimandus 
sum qu^m virtus. 

Morior phtpf. HeplttB- 
stio, qui unus ace. Alex- 
ander, qui neut, facile in- 
tellTgo possum impf. subf., 
plurimus facio. 

Non impello ego, ut hie 
nunc omnino credo impf. 
subj. atque hand scio an 
qui neut.plur. dico sum ve- 
rus omnis nmt. phr. : sed 
parvus pendo. 

Invideo omnis ego, et 
mordeo clanciilvlm ; ego 
non floccus pendo inf.; il- 
le invideo misere, verum 
unus tamen impens^, qui 
prseficio elephancus Ind!^ 
cus. 

At enim spes omnis eri- 
pio, tu fortasse quis neut, 
{me) fio suhj. parvus euro, 
dum ille consiilo indie. 

Sed non paticHr peif. is 
qui circa sum imp&tfi 
quod video impf.^ Eu- 



tigonus adeo sum incen- 
sus, ut nisi magnus spes 
magnus res lenio non po0> 
sumtfimf. sM. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Tour ancestors carried on wars with Antiochus, with Phil- 
ip, with the iEtolians, with the Carthaginians. (When ut, 
at ad) the Esquiline gate, I trod on (subj.) the Macedonian 
laurel ; with fifteen men hadly clothed, (I ipse) came (subj.) 
(thirsty sitiens) to the Coelimontane gate, in which place a 
freedman (of mine mihi) h^d hired (subj.) a house for me, a 
renowned (commander imperatori as I was only two days be- 
fore ex hdc die biduo ante). That {illud) also will be my 
{dot, plur,) care (dat.) (that ut) Cratippus may be together 
with him ; that he might be (more together und pliis) with 
his mother. My son frequently went thither with those, who 
(had been lovers of Chrysis am&rant Chryndem), He left 
his wife here with his mother ; and for her I wish that she 
may spend the remainder of life with a husband who may be 
more fortunate. An image of brass. All the ships were 
made (of ex) oak. Pallas had shut up Erichthonius in a 
basket woven (of c2e) Actsean twigs {sirig.). All the columns 
were made (of e) marble ; and the goblets of gold (studded 
distincta) with jewels. Demosthenes taught for a talent. 
That victory cost the Carthaginians (dat.) (much blood multo- 
rum sanguine) and [many] wound^. A scruple is worth 
(twenty vicenis) sesterces. Let us see in what (manner ra- 
tidne) the goods of that man (will be sold venierint). He let 
his house (for a hundred pounds centum aureis). He wishes 
to sell his country for gold. Life is not to be bought at every 
price. I bought the books at a great price. (Many a place 
of honour plunmus honos) is sold for gold. 

7%6 a^ectives vfithout the substantives, vili, parvo, pauliilo, ^c. 

Thou vainest thyself (perhaps forte) at a little rate. This 
fish-pond is not to be valued at nothing. (The beast belhia) 
is larger by half I sold the house (at a cheap rate vili), 
which I had bought for too much money. Reverence thy el- 
ders ; it will not cost thee (dat.) much. 

These ae^ectives Without substantives are used in the genitive : 
tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, ^c. 

For how much hast thou bought that horse ? Truly, for more 
than (I wished veOem), He is more esteemed than anothr 
er. The field is worth much more now than it was then. No 
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(abundance vis) of gold and silver is to be esteemed of more 
value than virtue. One eye-witness is of more oonseqiumce 
than ten (witnesses by hearsay (rnnti). (Consider not noU 
spectdre) how much the man may be [worth.] 

These genitives, magni, parvi, maximi, &}c., are pecuUarfy 

added to verbs of esteeming. 

I value thee not (thus much kujus). He little regards the 
advice of his father, and does not value his mother's tears (a 
straw J?occi). I have always valued thee most highly [and] 
deservedly (Chremes Chreme). Who is this who so fitde re- 
gards the gods ? The dangers of death and of exile are to be 
little regarded. JHe hindered me to-day, (and at a time when I 
turn autem qu^ should ha^e valued {perf. subj.) him a 
straw. A wise man values pleasure at a very little rate, and 
values no possession more than virtue (ace). 

Had hired, condHco: may spend, extgo; the remainder of life, (rdi- 
qmm vitom) : basket, dsta : cost, sto : is worth, valeo* : he let, Xocq : 
IS sold, veneo: cost, amsto; much, (magno): to esteem, hdbeo: is 
worth, (est) I regards, pendo; to value, /ooo: are to be redded, 
(cMe dmienia) : he hindered, (remardtus est). 



Adam.— Rule 20, 21 & 27. 

MODEL. 

He abounds in riches. He Divitiis abundat. Ca- 

is free from all fault. ret omni culpa. 

They load the slips with Naves onerant auro. 

gold. Let him discharge the Justitiae frmgatur officiis. 
duties of justice. 

Use thy own judgment. As Utere tuo judicio. 

though thou wert in need of Quasi tu hujus indigeas 

his father. patris. 

* Valeo, to be worth, generally governs the ablative; but Varro 
has once used it with an accusative, as, 2>enani dittiy qtidd denos arts 
vaUbant, '^ they were called denarii, because they were worUi ten 
pieces of brass money." Here, perhaps, circUer, or some other prepo- 
sition, may be understood before denos. 
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Exercise 

JJl aie'fich, say the Stoics, 
wko em enjoy the air and the 
earth. We must^iot mee friend- 
ships as we do flowers, that are 
pleasing only as long as they are 
fresh. 

He who is disposed to speak 
airainst another, ousht to be him- 
sdf free from e;e^&ult Thoa 
wilt free me from great fear, pro- 
vided there be a wall between 
me and thee. 

Go from the city, Catilin^ 
deliver the republic from fear[ 
go, if thou ¥raitest kt that word, 
into banishment. 

Let Cneius Pcnnpey. now 
dead, and the many others, be 
free from the imputation of guilt, 
of madness, of parricide. 

£m{^y me, either for your 
leader, or your fellow-soldier. 
Neither my body nor mind shall 
forsake you. • 

Our fore&thers never wanted 
either conduct or courage ; nor 
did pride hinder them from imi- 
tating the customs of other na- 
tions, if they were laudable. 



In the winter, the farmers 
mostly enjoy what they have 
gained, and, rejoicing with one 
another, provide mutual enter- 
tainments. 

What [is become of] the boy 
Ascanius? Lives he still, and 
breathes the air? Has the boy 
any concern for his lost mother ? 



54. 

Omnis sum dives, dico' 
StfMCUs, qui ccelum et 
terra fruor possum. {Nan 
est utfndum) amicitia ut 
flos abl., tamdiu gratus 
quamdiu recens. 

Qui paratus sum in al- 
ter ace. dico', debeo ca- 
reo omnis vitium. Mag- 
nus ego metus libero', 
dummodo inter ego atque 
tu muruB intersum 5ir6f . 

EgredHiv ex urbs, Cati- 
fiaa, libilTO respubGca me- 
tus : in exilium, si hie 
vox exspecto, proficiscor. 

{Liceat) Cn. Pompeius 
dot, mortuus, {Uceai) mul- 
tus alius careo' scelus ve- 
ro crimen, fruw, parrici- 
dium. 

Vel imperator, vel miles 
ego utori^Air. Neque ani- 
mus neque corpus a tu 
phtr, absum. 

Majores noster neque 
consilium gen. neque au- 
dacia^en. unquam egeo; 
neque superbia obsto, quo 
minus institutum alienus, 
si modo probus sum impf. 
imitor impf. suhj. 

YxigQS plur. partus cibL 
sing, agricola pleuimque 
fruor, mutuusque inter sui 
Isetus ijonvivium euro. 

{Quid) puer Ascanius? 
Supero-ne, et vescor aura ? 
{Ecqua) tamen puer dot. 
sum amissus cura parens 
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He sees many visionary forms 
flattering about in wondrous 
ways, hears various sounds, and 
enjoys an interview with the 
gods. 

Having met, they join hands, 
seat themselves in the midst of 
the court, and at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. 

As the victory was the The- 
bans', Epaminondas, whilst he 
performs the offi<^, not only of a 
general, but oJC^ very ^valiant 
soldier, is grievoliuly wa&ff^kd^ 

He [Philip] orders the statue 
to be sent to him, if he wished to 
fulfil his vow; he promises not 
only that it should be set up, 
but- also that it should remain 
undisturbed. 

They [the Scythians] live 
upon milk and honey. The use 
of wool and of clothes is un- 
known to them, and though they 
are pinched by continual cold, 
yet they use skins both of great 
and small animals. 

Thou indeed bestowest so 
many [benefits] on thy [fi-iends], 
that they, who enjoy thy liberal- 
ity, seem to me to be sometimes 
more happy than thyself, who 
dispensest so much to them. 



Multus modus abLj^ur. 
simulacrum video vtfr- 
tans mirus cibl phan^ et 
vasiiw aiijlio vox, fi:uorqae 
detis gen, phir. collo- 
quium. 

Congressus jungo dex- 
tra mediusque abl, phtr, 
resldo sBdis ahh plur, et 
licTtus tandem sermo fruor. 

Cum victoria Thebani 
sum impf, subj., Epami- 
nondas, dum non dux tan- 
tum, verum etiam fortis 
miles officium fungor, grav- 
iter vulnero. 

Ille, si votum fungor 
volo impf, subj,, statua sol 
mittojubeo; non modo ut 
pono pres, subj,, verum 
etiam ut inviolatus maneo 
pres. subj., polliceor. 

Lac et mel vesotn*. 
Lana is dot. phtr. usus ac 
vestis ignotus, et quan- 
quam continuus frigus 
plur. uro subj., pellis ta- 
men ferlnus phtr. aut mu- 
rlnus abl. plur. utor. 

Itaque tribuo tu quidem 
tuus ita multus neut.plur., 
ut iJle interdum videor 
pres. subj. ego sum beatus, 
qui tuiis liberalitas firuor, 
quam tu ipse, qui ille tarn 
multus neut phtr. con- 
cedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He filled the goblet with wine. I wil) always admit thQ6 
to my. (table mensd). He uses deceit and abuses the books. 



IftO LATIN EXERCISES. 

ffadeed I do not think myself worthy hand eqmdem me dignor) 
oKacb honour (dbh), I do not want advice (abh). To be 
free from fiiult is a great consolation. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than [thy] tongue. For he [Pausanius] not only 
changed (his country patrios) manners, but even (its furni- 
ture cuHum) and dress. He used (impf.) royal equipage, the 
Median robe : Median and Egyptian guards attended [him]. 
He [Meneclides], because he saw {impf.) (that) Epaminon- 
das (excelled Jforcre) in military affairs (sing.yy (used ^olebat) 
to exhort the Thebans, that they should prefer peace to war, 
(lest the service ne opera) of that jgeneral should be wanted. 
To him he says, " Thou deceivest thy countrymen (with that 
word verba), (in dissuading them quod has a^dcas) from war : 
for thou recommendest slavery [under] the name (a5/.) (of 
peace otii) ; for (peace pax) is procured by war. Therefore 
they, who wish to enjoy it (long diui^nd), ought to be exercised 
in war. Wherefore, if ye wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
(you must use vobis utendum est) the camp, not the palaestra. 
Agesilaus ceased not to help his country by whatsoever 
means he could. For when the LacedsBmonians (particularly 
pr€Bcipuk) wahted {impf. suhj.) money, he was the security 
{dot.) to all {plur.) who had revolted from the king, by whom 
iplur.) being presented with a great [sum of] money, he re- 
lieved his country. (He obtained leave of impetrdvit a) Cras- 
sus, that he should have the same terms {sing.) of submission. 
(With cum\ these he shares the reward, and exhorts them that 
they should remember [that] they [were] born free (and to 
command et imperio), (With these hisce) omiens, Catiline, 
with the highest prosperity to the republic, and with thy [own] 
ruin and destruction, and with the destruction of those who 
have joined themselves with thee [in] every wickedness and 
[in] parricide, go thou {to ad) [this] impious and abominable 
war. [Her] house is hid in the deep (recesses valKbus) of a 
cave, wanting (light sole), not pervious to any wind ; sad, and 
very ftill of sluggish cold, and which is always void {subj.) of 
fire, {abl) always abounds (subj.) in darkness. 

Adimt, communXco : equiptige, appardius ; the Median robe, ve^^ 
MedHcus; Median, (Medi); ^arcls, (satellUcs) : wanted, desidiro: 
lecommendeBi, concUio : exerciwd, ex&rcitdtus: ceusedjdesisto; what- 
soever means, ^metm^tte re^ : Becuiity J prcBsidium: have,utor; tenns, 
conditio: he shares, communico: prosperity, solus; ruin, pestis; de- 
Birxkci^onJ pemieies ; abominable, n^am« ; deep, tmu^. 
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Adam. — Rule 25 & 62. 



Obs. 3 to Rule 7, and Obs. 1 to Rule 16. 



't* 



MODEL. 

He rescued me from death. 
They take away friendship 
from life. Take us from these 
miseries. 

I did that, when I was con- 
sul. I bemg thy guide, thou 
wilt be safe. 

I am tormented in my mind.* 
His teeth are white, his hair is 
red. 



Eripuit me morta. 
Amicitiam e vita tollunt. 
iGripite nos ex miseriis. 

Me consule, id feci. 
Me duce, tutus eris. 

Discrucior anuni. 
Candet dentes, rubet ca- 
pillos. 



Exercise 55. 



My enemies have taken away 
from me my things, not myself. 
Begone then, and remove this 
terror from me. 

I have received a consolatory 
letter from CaBsar, dated at His- 
palis the last day of April. 

This speech being ended, he 
dismissed the council. 

CaBsar ordered the gates to be 
shut, and the soldiers to depart 
from the town, lest the inhabit- 
ants should receive any injury 
from the soldiers by night. 

And they solicit the other es- 
tates, that they should rather per- 
sist in that liberty which they had 
received from their ancestors, 
than to endure the R-oman sla- 
very. 

The Germans, having heard 
11 



Inimicus mens meus 
neut. plur. ego dot, non 
ego ipse adimo. duamob- 
rem discedo, atque hie 
ego dat, timor eripio. 

A Caesar litterae accipio 
consolatorius, datus (prid. 
Kal. Mai. HispdU). 

Hie oratio habitus, con- 
cilium dimitto. 

Caesar porta claudo, 
milesque ex oppldum ex- 
eo jubeo, ne (quam noctu) 
oppidanus a miles injuria 
accipio. 

Reliquusque civitas sol- 
licito, ut malo permaneo 
in is libertas qui a majo- 
res accipio, qujlm Roma- 
nus gen. plur. servitus per- 
ferOf 

Cfermamis, post t^rgum 
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a noise behind them ; when they 
saw' their [fiimilies] slain, having 
thrown down their arms, and 
having forsaken their military 
standards, flew from the camp. 

When they had arrived at the 
confluence of the Meuse and 
Rhine, their flight being stopped, 
a great number being slain, the 
rest precipitated themselves into 
the river, and there, being over- 
come with fear and fatigue, and 
by the violence of the stream, 
they perished. 

As much money as the hus- 
bands receive with their wives, 
in the name of a dowry, so much 
of their own goods, a calculation 
being made, they join to that 
fortune ; a joint account of all 
this money is kept, and its inter* 
est preserved. 

Theutomatus, king of the Age- 
nois, being suddenly surprised 
in his tent, as he reposed himself 
at noon, the upper part of his bo- 
dy being naked, his horse being 
wounded, scarcely escaped from 
the hands of the plundering sol- 
diers. 

He was grieving in mind, he 
trembled as to his limbs, he tor- 
mented himself inwardly, and was 
sick in mind more than in body. 



clamor auditus ; quum 
suus interficio inf, pass. 
video impf. subj., arma ab- 
jectus, signumque militaris 
relictus, sui ex castra ejicio. 
Quum ad confluens 
Mosa et Rhenus pervenio 
subj., fiiga desperatus, 
magnus numSrus interfec- 
tus, reliquus sui in flumen 
praecipito, atque ibi timer, 
lassitude, et vis flumen op- 
pressus nom. pereo. 

Quantus ipecuniK pbtr. 
vir ab uxor, dos nomen, 
accipio, {tcmtas) ex suus 
bonum, aestimatio factus, 
cum dos phr. communi- 
CO ; {conjunctim ratio) ha- 
beo hie omnis pecunia, 
fructusque servo (servan" 
tur). 

Theutomatus, rex Nitio- 
brlges, subito in tabema- 
ciilum oppressus, ut meri- 

dies conquiesco />/2/j2/-* su- 
perior corpus gen. pars 
nudatus, vulneratus equus, 
vix sui ex maniis praedans 
miles eripio impf, suhj. 

Doleo animus ahl.^ tre 
mo artus ace, animus gen. 
sui ango, et sgroto ani- 
mus dbl.y magis quslm 
corpus. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO , LATIN. 

He could iperf,) take away safety from good [men]. Q. 
Titurius Sabinus with (the his) forces, which he had received 
from Caesar, {comsB pervenii) mto the borders of the Unelli. To 
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take away from another (dot,) is both contrary to justice and 
against nature. He plucks the sword [from] the sca!b);ard. 
Finally (that it was better prastdre) to be killed in battle 
than not to recover [thoir] former renown in war (gen,) and 
the liberty which tjiey received (subj.) from [their] ancestors. 
GaBsar, (having sent presmisso) his cavalry, follows [with] all 
his forces. These things being transacted, all Gaul being sub- 
dued, so great an opinion of this war (prevailed perldta esty 
among aJS) the barbarians, that ambassadors were sent {impf. 
subj,) to Caesar from the nations which (lived incolerent) be- 
yond the Rhine, who promised (impf, subj.) (that they would 
give him hostages, and submit to his commands se obsides 
daturas y imperdta facturas). And now the day had shorten- 
ed the (mid-day medias) shadows of things, and the sun was 
distant (equally ex cequo) [from] either (extremity of heaven 
metd), O Pjrratnus, she exclaimed, what calamity has taken 
thee from me (dat.) ? He converted the earth (plur,) into 
the form of a sea, and took away (the harvests opes) [from] 
the husbandmen. I have received from Aristocritus three 
letters, which I have nearly obliterated with [my] tears. 
(Thou actest fads) absurdly, (to torment qui angas) thyself 
in mind (gen.). 

To take away, auflro : to take away, detr&ho ; contrary to, (alU- 
numa): he plucks, eripio: finally, postremd ; battle, acies: being 
transacted, ^e^ficf; being subdued, pacatus: a sea,jfretuii».* to oblite- 
rate, ddeo. 

PHRASES. 

1. I am not in fault. 2. He 1. Vaco culpa (abl,). 

attends to philosophy. 3. I am 2. Vacophilosophia(efa^.). 

not at leisure. 4. He stripped 3. Non vaco i^pers, ego 

him of his goods. dat.). 4. Exuo is bonum. 

1. To set out where the walls 1. Urbs designo ara- 
of a city should be. 2. To de- trum (abl,) or mcenia de- 
molish, a town, signo sulcus (oft/.), 2.1m- 

primo mums (dat, pi,) hos- 
tilis (ace.) aratrum {ace,) 

1. To run through so many l.Fungortotpericulum, 
dangers, and to die. 2. To be et fongor fatum. 2. Sol- 
free from the obligation of an oath, vo religio sacramentum. 

1. To lose one's labour, not 1. Opera abutor, non 

without a cause. 2. I would injuria (abl,). 2. Paucus 
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speak a little with thee, and will (abl pi) (te) volo, et pau- 
tell it briefly. cus {abl. pi) do. 

1. To come to be a man. 2. 1. Excedo ex ephebus 
Hear me a little ; I have just (pi)- 2. Ausculto paucus 
cause to be angry. (abl pi), jus {abl) (iVos- 

cor.) 

To go to law, and swear with Lis (ace. pi) sequor, 

a safe conscience. etliquidus {abl sing.) juro. 

To sit still and do nothing, Compressus {M. pi) 

and to grow stiff. manus {abl pi) sedeo, et 

congelo otium (abl) 
To have two strings to one's Duplex spes (a6/.)utor, 
bow, and to guess right. et conjectura {abl) con- 

sequor. 

Recapitulatory Exerdae, 

Ye have before [your] eyes Catiline, that most audacious 
of men. And now the (high summa) tops of the villages (at a 
distance procul) smoke. The friendship of Orestes and Py- 
l&des (acquired adepia est) immortal fame (among posterity 
apud poster os). The greatest of benefits are those which 
we receive from our parents. (No beast nulla bettuarum) is 
wiser than the elephant. There is no one of us without fault. 
Ripheus (also et) falls, (who qui units) was the. most just 
(among in) the Trojans, and (the strictest in integrity scrvan,' 
tisstmus cDqui). Orgetorix was by far the noblest and richest 
(among apud) the Swiss. O harp ! the ornament of Phoebus, 
and acceptable at the banquets of supreme Jupiter. (Some 
pars) think [that] a thousand verses like mine {gen.) might 
be spun out in a day. Diogenes, being asked at what age a 
wife may be taken, said, "By young men not as yet, by old 
men never." He drew a ditch of twenty feet with perpen- 
dicular sides. The goats themselves shall bring home their 
udders, distended with milk. Aurora opened the purple 
doors and (the courts atria) full of roses. And around the 
Trojan matrons [stand] dishevelled [as to their] hair, (accord- 
ing to custom de more). What is more shameful or more 
base than an effeminate man ? Caius LobHus, when an ill-born 
fellow said to him [that] he was unworthy of his ancestors, 
replied, " But, by Hercules, thou art not unworthy of thine." 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a (most 
virulent acer?imo) enemy ; your power [has been! betrav**'' 
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the republic (has been set to sale vendlis fuit) at home and 
abroad. It is more laborious to conquer one's self than an 
enemy. (The more quo) ignorant any one [is], (the more eo) 
impudent. The longer Simonides considered the nature of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. This con- 
dition [was] so much the more grievous to them, by how 
much it was the later. He pays to me the money with his own 
hand. To every one his ovm verses are the most beautiful. 
We have seen the breast (of thee tuum), a simple man. He 
drew two weapons out of his arrow-bearing quiver, of differ- 
ent workmanship : the one drives away love, the other causes 
love. He acquired to himself the greatest glory. I hate a 
wise man, who is not wise to himself. In all things, the 
agreement of all nations is (to be thought putanda) the law of 
nature. It is [the duty] of soldiers to obey their general. It 
is [the part] of a magnanimous man, [in] agitated affairs, (to 
pardon amservdre) the multitude, [and] to punish the guilty. 
Propitious [virgin], pity, I pray, the son and the sire; for 
thou canst [effect] all [things]. (It is the part of a Roman 
Romdnvm est) to act and to suffer bravely (oi^. neut plur.). 
He condemns his son-in-law^f wickedness. He was charged 
with this crime in the assembly by his enemies. He assassin- 
ates Polydorus, and by violence {possesses potitur) his gold 
(abl.). Thou art accustomed to forget nothing (but nisi) in- 
juries (ace.).. (Wherefore quippe) aJl, forgetting their wives 
{gen») and children, and (their distant longinqucB a domo) 
warfare, (regarded ducebant) the Persian gold, and the wealth 
of the whole East, as now their own plunder (ace.) ; nor (did 
they think of meminerant) the war and the dangers, but 
of [these] riches. No man can serve pleasure and virtue (at 
the same time simul). (But most of the youth ccetemm ju- 
ventus plerdque especially maxime of the nobility nohilium) 
favoured {impf. sing.) the undertakings of Catiline. I envy 
not indeed the good fortune or condition of any citizen or 
fellow-soldier ; nor do I wish, by depressing another, (to ex- 
alt extulisse) myself They often advise her that she should 
moderate [her] love, (dot,) and apply consolation to [her] inat- 
tentive (lit dmf) mind. iEneas commands [his] associates to 
bend [their] course, and to turn [their] prows [towards] land ; 
and joyous (he enters succedit) the shady river. Compare ye 
this peace (with cum) that war. We have (est put for hahec f 
ripe apples. I have a pipe (composed compacta) of sevcu 

11 * 
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unequal (reeds cicutis). The sea is a destruction to greedy 
mariners. To these [men] ease, riches, (desirable op^cmc^) 
to others, were a burden and misery. Hunger teaches a maft 
many [things]. Can I teach thee letters? How many more 
men have been destroyed by the violence of men, that is, by 
wars and seditions, than by every (other reliqud) calamity ! 
Never shall he disconcert me (by his measures cansilw), never 
(shall he baffle pervcrtct) me by any artifice! Thrice had 
Achilles dragged .Hector round the Trcjan walls, and was 
selling the breathlees corpse for gold. The eager man bought 
it (for as much as tanti quanti) Pythius wished. Hephaestion 
was dead (whom quem uniim) Alexander, (as quod) might be 
easily iinderstood, had valued very highly. All are rich, say 
the Stoics, who can enjoy (the air cmlo) and the earth. Go 
firom the city, Catiline, free the republic rrom fear ; go, if thou 
waitest for that word, into banishment. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than thy tongue. He rescued me [from] death 
(dat.). This speech (being ended habttd), he (ftsmissed the 
council. Caesar ordered the gates to be shut, and the sol- 
diers to depart from the town, lest the inhabitants should re- 
ceive any injury from the soldiers by night. These things 
being transacted, all Gaul (being pacified pacdtd), so great 
an opinion of this war prevailed among the barbarians, that 
ambassadors were sent to Caesar from the nations which lived 
beyond the Rhine, (who qucB) promised that they would 
give him hostages, (and submit to his commands imperdta 
facturas). 



Adam. — Rule 28.* 

PASSIVE VERBS. 

MODEL. 

He was condemned for Proditionis est dam 
treason. Small things are com- natus. Parva magnis 
pared with great. conferuntur. 

* Whatever is the etceusative afler an active verb must be the nom- 
inative to it after a passive verb, whilst the other case is retained un- 
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He will be beloved by us. Anobisdiligetur. Nom 

I am not understood by any intelligor uUi. 
one. 

What will become of my De fratre qirid fiet ? 
brother ? 

Exercise 56. 

He [Alcibiades] was educat- Ediico' perf. in domus 

ed in the house of Pericles, in- Pericles, erudio a Socra/^ 

structed by Socrates. To him tes. Hie, honor ^cn. ergo, 

[ThrasybQlus], by way of re- corona a popular d&tus 

spect, a crown was given by the sum. 
people. 

Perdiccas is slain at the river Perdiceaa apud flumen 



I »■» i< 



der the government of the verb, and cannot become its 
tive; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Do tUn LiBRUM. Datur tiH liber. 

Narras fabulam surdo. Surdo fabula narratur. 

Capitis EUM condemndrunt. Capitis ille est condemnatus. 

Fateram vino implevit. Vino baterv est impleta. 

When there are two accusatives, that of the person becdines the 
nominative; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Docebat pueros grammaticam. Fueki docebantur grammaticaiii. 

It is therefore to be remembered, that nothing but that which is in 
the accusative after the active verb, whether &noting a person or a 
thing, can be the nominative to the verb in the passive voice ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Persuadeo hoc tibi. Hoc tibi persuadetur, not Tu persuaddtis. 

Hoc tibi dizi. Hoc tibi dictum est, not Dictus es. 

In the expression Tu dictus esy tu denotes the subject of discootsv, 
or the person of whom, not the person to whom, information is giv- 
en. Hence it is, that, if a verb does not govern the accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no passive, unless imper^onallv ; thus we 
say, Rcsisto tibiy and cannot, therefore, say Tu resisterisj but JiH r&- 
sistitur. See more on this subject in Grant's Institutes, p. 210. 

To this we may add, that the nominative to the active verb must be 
the ablative with a or a& ailer the passive verb ; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Anna fecit Vulcanus AckUU. Arioa, fkcta sunt AckSU a Vuloaito. 
Romulus condidit Roman. Roma condita 0flt • RoHtfM. 
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Nile by Seleucus and Antigo- 
nus. We are not (as it has been 
excellently written by Plato) 
born for ourselves alone. 

They were required by the 
king [Darius] to burn the bod- 
ies of the dead, rather than to 
bury them in the ground. Being 
impeached fi>r this crime, and 
acquitted by the votes of his 
judges, he [Lysander] was sent 
to the relief of the Orchomeni- 
ans, and slain by the Thebans 
at Haliartus. 

Having entered upon his man- 
hood, lie [Alcibiades] was be- 
loved by many; amongst them 
by Socrates, of whom Plata 
makes mention in his Sympo- 
sium. 

The wall [was] common to 
either house; it was cleft by a 
small chink, which it had got 
when it was first built. This 
flaw [was] observed by no one 
for many ages. 

He [iEneas] shrouded in a 
cloud, wonderful to be spoken, 
passes through the midst, and 
mingles with the people, nor is 
he seen by any one. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being banished his coun- 
try for the crime of having tak- 
en gold of Harpalus, was in exile 
at Megara. He is recalled from 
banis^ent by a ship sent to meet 
[him] by the Athenians. 

What will become of me ? I 
would rather be plundered than 
set to sale, or lashed by the re- 
bukes of all [men]. 



Nilus interficio a Seleu- 
cus et Antigonus. (Ut 
praBclare scribo a Plato) 
non ego dot. solum nasco. 
Mortuus corpus cremo 
potius quam terra obruo a 
rex jubeo impf, Accusa- 
tus hie crimen abh^ judex- 
que absolutus sententia, 
Orchomenii dot. missus 
subsidium dat.y occido a 
Thebani apud Haliartus. 



(Ineunte) adolescentia, 
amo perf. a multus ; in is 
a Socrates, de quis men- 
tio facio Plato in Sympo- 
sium. 

Paries domus commu- 
nis (utrique) ; fissus sum 
impj, tenuis rima, qui du- 
co olim, cum fio impf. subj. 
Is vitium nullus dot, per 
saeciilum longus noto. 

Infero pres. sui ace. 
septus nebula, mirabilis 
neut. {dictu)y per roedius 
plur. misceoque vir, neque 
cerno ullus dat. 

Demosthenes, Atheni- 
ensis orator, pulsus patria, 
ob crimen acceptus ab 
Harp^us aurum, Megara 
abLplur, exiilo. Revoco 
ab exilium navis obvi^m 
missus ab Atheniensis. 

Quis de ego fio ? Malo 
compilo quam veneo (rr- 
nire)f aut vapulo sermo 
omnis. 



^ 
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Sometimes the preposition a, ab, or abs is omitted. 

Thou shalt be described by Scribo Varius, MsBoni- 

Varius, the soaring [imitator] of us carmen ales abh^ for- 

Mseonian verse, as brave, and tis, et hostis victor, 
the conqueror of thy enemies. 

The huntsman, unmindful of Maneo sub Jupiter fri- 
his tender wife, stays in the cold gidus venator, tener con- 
air, whether a hind is seen by jux immemor, sou video 
his faithful hounds, or a Marsian perf. catulus cerva hdelis, 
boar has broken through his seu rumpo teres Marsus 
well-wrought toils. aper plagae. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A boar is often held (by a small a non magno) dog. He is 
praised by some, he is blamed by others. They do not know 
[that] these [things] (are taught esse pr<Bcepta) by them. 1 
am neither heard nor seen by anjypne (dot,). For neither 
are we thus (formed generdti) by iCtnre,.that we fihovld seetik 
{pres. subj.) to be made (for ad) sport and jesting ; but rather 
for severity and for certain greater and graver (pursuits studio). 
(The Phocensians PAoccws^s), therefore, when they were de*- 
prived (impf. subj.) of their lands, children, and wives, (their 
case rebus) being desperate, (seized occupavere) the temple 
itself of Apollo, at Delphi, (one quodam) Philomelus [being] 
their leader, as if angry with the god. The house (was 
valued Kcebat) at a great price. He says [that] it was (a scan- 
dalous thing indignum) [that their] wars should not be finish- 
ed, but (bought off redimi) : and [that] the enemy (should be 
repulsed submoveri) [by] a price, not [by] arms. [By] 
these words he exhorts the king, [now] alienated from 
Tissaphernes (dat,), that he should choose (pres. subj.) Conon 
(Conona) the Athenian, commander of the naval war, in the 
place of him, who, (having lost amissd) his country [in] the 
war, was in banishment at Cyprus (gen.). Although he is 
(a villain scelestus)^ he will not commit (any thing to-day hodie 
unquam) that he should be beaten (pres. subj.) again. (He 
is made creatur) at first praetor, (soon after mox) general, b} 
the Murgantini, (-with apud) whom he was in banishment, 
[from] a hatred of the Syracusans. 
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Adam. — ^Rule 30. & Obs. 3 to Rule 3. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 



I wish to know. Being or- 
dered to break the league. He 
was then worthy to be loved. 
It is time to go. 



Who could deceive a lover? 
Fortune can take away riches, 
not the mind. Nor indeed are 
all soils able to bear all [things]. 

Remember to preserve an 
even mind in difficult circum- 
stances. One house is demolish- 
ed; but not one house [only] 
was worthy to perish. Wretched 
me ! Lest thou shouldest fall on 
thy face, or the thorns should 
tear thy legs, unworthy to be 
hurt. 

Being desirous to give [him] 
wounds in his tall neck, he 
broke his sword. And now [it 
is] time to loose the foaming 
necks of the horses. It is a vir- 
tue to have abstained from things 
that please us. 

All [things] pass away, ex- 
cept the love of God. But since 
there is so great a desire to 
know our misfortunes, and brief- 
ly to hear the last fate of Troy, 
I will begin. 

Then thus [she began] to 
speak, and to relieve my cares 
with these words. And the clan- 



Scire velim. Jussus 
confundere foedus. Erat 
turn dignus amari. Tern- 
pus est abire. 



Exercise 57. 



Quis fallo possum impf. 
5u6;.amans? Fortunaopes 
aufero, non animus pos- 
sum. Nee vero terra fero 
omnis omnis possum. 

JSquus memmi {me- 
mento) res in arduus ser- 
vo mens. OccTdo unus 
domus; sed non domus 
unus pereo dignus sum. 
Ego ace. miser ace. ! Ne 
pronus fern, cado' pres. 
subj., indignusve laedo 
crus seco sentis. 

(Cupiens) altus do vul- 
nus collum, ensis frango. 
Et jam tempus equus fu- 
mans solvo collum. Sum 
virtus placitus abl. plur, 
abstineo bonus ahl. plur. 

Omnis praetereo praetcr 
amo* Deus. Sed si tan- 
tus amor casus cognosce 
noster, et breviter Troja 
supremus audio labor, in- 
cipio. 

Tum sic {affdri), et 
cura hie demo dictum. 
( Tyrrhenusque) tuba mu- 



* Here the infinitive is used for a substantive. 
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go? of the Tuscan trampet [be- 
gan] to sound through the air. 

Turnus [begins], by slow de- 
grees, to retreat from the fight, 
and to make towards the river, 
and that part which is bounded 
by the stream: so much more 
fiercely the Trojans [continue] 
to press on him with loud ac- 
claim, and to form a band 
[around him]. 

Then a dreadful scene [ap- 
peared] over all the open plains : 
some pursued, some fled, some 
were slain, some taken : horses 
and men were mixed together in 
confusion ; and many, having 
received wounds, could neither 
fly nor lie ^till : they but endeav- 
oured to rise, and sunk down 
helpless: finally, all parts, as 
far as sight could reach, were 
covered with darts, arms, dead 
bodies; and, amidst all, the 
ground stained with blood. 



gio per (€Btheta) clan- 
gor. 

Turnus paulatim exce- 
do pugna, et fluvius peto, 
ac pars qui cingo amnis : 
{(icrius hoc) Teucri cla- 
mor incumfao magnus, et 
glomero manus. 



Turn spectaciilum hor- 
ribilis in campus patens : 
sequor,* fugio ; occido, 
capio; equus, atque vir 
affiictus: ac multus, vul- 
nus acceptus, neque fugio 
(posse), neque quies ace. 
patior*; nitor modo ac 
statim concido^ : postre- 
mo omnis neutplur. (qiid) 
visum sum impf, constra- 
tus telum, arma, cadaver, 
et {inter ea) humus infec- 
tus sanguis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

I desire to learn. (I was just able jam potiram) to touch 
[i. e. reach] the slender boughs from the earth. And if 
thou canst (stay awhile quid cessdre), rest under the shade. 
The hills begin (to recede se subducere), and, by an easy de- 
clension, to sink their ridge [down] as far as the water. She 
used to play, attended with Tyrian virgins. ' He rejoiced 
(impf,) to wander in unknown places, [and] td||p?Qnknown 
rivers. Poets either wish to profit or to deli^lfc^ We are 
(many numeri), and born to consume (the fruits of the earth 
jruges). And ye are prepared to serve rather than to com- 
mand. (Except prater) lamentationf ; except speaking. 
Both flourishing [in their] ages ; Arcadians both ; and equal 

* Qsperunt is understood before these infinitives. 
t The infinitive is to be used in this place. 
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to sing and ready to reply. We, (in trembling haste pcmdi), 
[began] to shudder with fear, and (to brush excutere) the 
Uazing locks, and to quench the holy fire (pZiir.) (with 
fountain-water fontihus), (At parting discessu) the oxen 
[began] to low, and all the grove to be filled with complaints, 
and the hills (to be deserted teUnqui) (in consequence of the 
cries ckundre). 



Adam. — Rule 31. 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES 

MODEL. 

Bringing presents. Air want- Dona ferentes. Lucis 

ing light. Weary of his own egens aer. Pertaesum 

sloth. ignaviam suam. 

We must make use of our Utendum est aetate. 

age. To consult the oracles of Scitatum oracula Phoebi. 
Phoebus. 

Exercise 58. 

In vain shall we beware of Frustra per autumnus 

the south-wind, pernicious in plur. nocens corpus plur, 

autumn to our health. For a se- metuo auster. Cuuctus 

lect [number] went from all the nam lectus navis eo impf. 

ships sqliciting peace. orans venia. 

And now indeed I yield, and, Et nunc cedo equTdem, 

loathing combats, I renounce pugnaqueacf.exosusycm., 

[them]. He, abhorring riches, relinquo. Ille perosus 

inhabited the woods, and the {opes)^ silva et rus plur. 

country. colo^ impf. 

The Gcjimans are mortally Germanus Romanus 

hated by ftMlomans. They fre- dat. perosus sum. Tec- 

quent hoSre, not woods, and, tumque non sylva celebro, 

hating the light, fly in the night, luxque ace. perosus fern. 

nox volo*. 

She offended with me, and, Offensusque ego gen., 

hating all the race of men, wan- genus omnis perosus vir, 

dered upon the mountains, em- mons erro impf., operatus 

ployed in the exercises of Diana, studium Diana. 
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Had I not been sick of mar- 
riage and the nuptial torch, to 
tius one frailty I might perhaps 
give way. 

In the meantime, Daedalus, 
growing weary of Crete and his 
long exile, and touched by the 
love pf his native soil, was shut 
up by the sea. * 

[There wafij a «piny 'wood by 
me many yiears bdoved ; it was 
a wood on a lofty mountain, em- 
bowered with gloomy firs, and 
the maples' shad^ }>oughs, whith- 
er they bk>ught me sacred offer- 



ings. 



jflect daily fthat] thou 
shouldest resist ^ger. 1 am 
transported witlr :^e desire of 
seeing your fibers; 

Nor have I now any hope of 
seeing my ancient country, nor 
my phasing children, and my 
much beloved sire. . 

I shall not see the proud seats 
of the Myrmidons and Dolopians, 
nor will go to serve the Grecian 
dames. 

He had come either to besiege 
thy house, or had laid snares for 
the senate. 



Si non pertsesus neut. 
thal&mus gen, tedaque 
(Juisset,) hie unus ctilpa 
forsan possum perf. suc- 
cumbo. 

Daedalus interei {Ore- ' 
ten) longusque perosus 
exilium, tactusque solum 
natalis amor, clausus sum 
impf. pelagup. 

Pineus sylva ego mul- 
tus dilectus per annus ; In- 
cus in arx sum perf. sum- 
mus, quo sacrum phtr, 
fero impf. nigrans picea, , 
sing, trabsque obscurus 
acernus. 

Quotidie meditor (re- 
sistendum) sum iracun- 
dia. Eff ero studium pater 
vester video. 

Nee ego da$, jam spes 
ullus video patria anti- 
quus, nee duleis natus, 
exoptatusque parens. 

Non ego Myrmidon 
sedes Dolopesve superbus 
aspicio, aut Grains servio 
supine mater eo. 

Is aut domus tuus op- 
pugno venio, aut insidite 
senatus facio. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A direful pestilence fell [on my] people {pllm!^,:[^om] the 
anger of unjust Juno, hating (a country naflM from her 
rival dictas apettice terrcLs). (He frequents colit) the pools 
and spreading lakes, and, hating fire, selected the rivers con- 
trary to flames (to dwell in qu(B colat). Wars detested by 
mothers. Demetrius, weary of a private though opulent life, 

i privately tacitus) meditates flight into the kingdom; For 
in] a short time afler, hating .A^thdcles, his son^ whom he 
12 
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had appointed (as successor in successionem) of [his] king- 
dom, by whom he had prosperously carried on many wars, 
not only (beyond what is usual with a father, bat with other 
men patrium verum etiam humdnum ultra morem), (destroyed 
inteijecit) [him by] poison, (by his agent Arsinoe nnmstrd 
Arsmoe), [his] step-mother. 



Adam. — Rule 32. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF GERUN]>S. 



MODEL. 

We must deliberate. The 
lust of power. Paper useful 
for writing. For imitation. By 
doing nothing. By enjoying. 
A boy fit for gustaining labour. 



Deliberandum est no- 
bis. Dominandi cupldo. 
Charta utilis scribendo. 
Ad imitaiMLufld. Nihil 
agc^G. .Fniendo. Puer 
pexpeipaKlo labdri ido- 
neu9* ... 



Exercise 59. 
The Gerund in dum with the verb est. 



We must carefully turn away 
firom them. The other [accus- 
ers] must not only not be pardon- 
ed, but they must be opposed vig- 
orously. 

Nor indeed are they to be re- 
garded, who will advance that 
we should be very angry with 
our enemies, and will judge this 
to be [the part] of a brave and 
heroic spirit. 

We must take care, lest the 
punishment be greater than the 
crime ; and lest some be ques- 
tioned only, and others punished 
* for the same misdemeanors. 

We should take care that the 
appetites may be obedient to rea- 



Ab is sum diligentiiks 
declmo. Caeter dot, non 
modo nihil ignosco, sed 
etiam acriter sum resisto. 

Nee ver6 {emdiendi), 
qui gravfter irascor inimi- 
cus puto, {idque) mag- 
nammus et fbrtis vir sum 
censeo. 

Caveo sum etiam, ne 
magnus poena qu^m cul- 
pa sum; et ne idem de 
causa alius plector, alius 
ne appello quidem. 

Efficio' autem sum, ut 
ai^titus ratio obedio, is- 
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son, neither should they run be- que occ. neque praecurro 
fore it, n(»r through sloth and pres, subj. nee propter pir 
heaviness disregard it : and the gritia, aut ignavia desero : 
mind should be tranquil, and free 
from all disturbance. 



sumque pres. subj, tran- 
quillus, atque omuis per- 
turbatio animus plur, ca- 
reo. 



G[lke Gerund in di. 



Upon> which account these 
men, being fond of war, were 
affected with great grief. But 
there is one time for soliciting, 
another for prosecuting. 

He has Uiose accusers, who 
[have] not [been prompted] to 
this impeachment by the grudge 
of [personal] resentments, but 
who have been drawn into these 
resentments by their zeal for im- 
peaching. 

Servius here embarked with 
me in the city warfare of giving 
opinions, pleading causes, and 
drawing contracts, [a business] 
full of perplexity and vexation. 

This they the more easily 
performed a great part of the 
summer. Because our ships were 
kept back by storms, and the 
danger of sailing was very great 
in the vast and open sea, in high 
tides, and where there were few 
or no portSr 



Quis de causa homo, 
bello cupidus, magnus do- 
lor afficio impf, Sed alius 
tempus sum peto, alius 
persequor. 

Habeo is accusator, non 
qui odium inimicitia ad 
(accusandum), sed qui 
studium accuso ad ini- 
micitia descendo impf. 
subj, 

Servius hie sequor ego 
cum hie urbanus militia 
ace. respondeo, scribo, ea- 
veo, plenusycm. ace. soli- 
citudo ac stomachus. 

Hie neut. (eo) facTld 
eomp. &cio impf. magnus 
pars CKC. aestas. Quod 
noster navis tempestas de- 
tineo, impf., summusque 
difficultas navigo sum 
impf. vastus atque apertus 
mare, magnus aestus, ra- 
rus abl. ac prope nullus 
portus abl. 



The ger, in do dot. and abl. ; and in dum. 

Nature has given the frogs Natura do rana cms 

legs adapted to swimming. aptus natandum. 

This is common to study and Hie sum communis 

writing, that a good state of edisco et scribo, quod bo- 
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health contributes greatly to 
both. 

I found it more by wanting 
than by enjoying [it]. He ren- 
dered the sea secure, by chasing 
the pirates. 

We are both wearied, I in 
being f^ten, and he in beating. 

Thou art a facetious man, 
graceful in persuading, and 
[come] from the schools accom- 
plished and polite. 

The short time of our exis- 
tence is long enough to live 
well. 

Aspis prepares the Pisidians, 
with those wliom he had with 
him, for a resistance. 

It is not to be wondered at, if, 
upon behaving himself thus, 
both his life wa.^ .^*ecurc, and his 
death afllicting. 

They began by railing at the 
senate to incense the common 
pe<^le, then by being prodigal, 
and by promising, to inflame 
them the more. 

Thus being superior in num- 
ber, if they could not check the 
enemies from pursuing, they at- 
tacked [them] upon their divid- 
ing in rear or flank. 



nus valetudo {Jurimuiii 
uterque confeio jpres. sm^. 

Careo magis intelligo 
quam fruor. Maritinms 
praedo consector, maie tu- 
tus reddo. 

Ego vapulo, ille verbe- 
ro, usque ambo defeasus 
sum. 

Sum homo lacetus, ad 
persuadeo concinnus, per-- 
tectus, polTtus e schema 
sing. 

Brevis tempus »tas sa- 
tis sum l(»igns ad bene 
vivo. 

Aspis compaio (jPt'dP- 
das), cum is qui sui cum 
habeo impf. ad resisto. 

Minime sum (mtrini- 
dum), sui gero, si et vita is 
sum perf. securus et mors 
acerbus. 

• Ccepi senatus criminory 
plebs exagito, dein largior 
atque poUiceor magis in- 
cendo. 

Ita numerus prior, si a 
persequor hostis deterreo 
nequeo pbtpf, disjectus 
occ. pbtr. ab tergum aut 
latus plur. circumvenio 
impf. 



Adam. — Rule 36. 



What rule hadst thou in valu- 
ing corn? There will be one 
consul, and he employed, not in 
prosecuting the war, but in pro- 
viding a colleague. 



Qui modus tu sam perf. 
frumentum {itstimaidi ?) 
Unus sum consul, et is non 
in administro helium, sed 
in sufficio collega occupa- 
tus. 
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All [things] are to be laid 
down, proved, and explained; 
the charge must not only be 
opened, but also set off nobly and 
copioudy. 

For the danger is, lest by the 
disordwlj behaviour of our sol- 
diers, an opportunity may be giv- 
en to Lysander of cutting off our 
army. 

All these [things] were to be 
done by Caesar in a moment ; the 
flag to be hung out, which was 
the signal when it behoved them 
to be ready in arms ; the battle to 
be proclaimed by trumpet; the 
soldiers to be recalled from their 
weAr^ those who were gone at 
flSBke distance for the purpose of 
fetching materials for the ram- 
IWM, to be sent for ; the army to 
oe drawn up; the soldiers to be 
enoonraged ; the sign [of battle] 
to* be given. 

And also going to another part 
for the sake of encouraging [his 
men] he found them engaging. 
So great was the want of time, 
and so eager the desire of the en- 
emies to fight, that time was 
wanting not only for fixing the 
standards, but even for putting on 
their helmets, and drawing off the 
covers from the targets. Into 
whatsoever part any one accident- 
ally came from his work, or what- 
ever colours he first espied, he 
ranked himself under them, lest 
in seeking his own [company] he 
should lose the opportunity of 
fighting. 



12 



Dico, demonstro, expfif- 
co sum omnis ; causa non 
solum expono sed etiam 
graviter, copioseque ago 
sum. 

Periciilum sum enim ne 
inunodestia miles^oster, 
occasio do Lysander nos- 
ter opprimo exercitus. 

Caesar dot. omnis unus 
tempus abl. sum impf, ago; 
vexUlum propono, qui sum 
impf. insigne, quum ad 
arma (concurri oporteret) ; 
signum tuba do ; ab opus 
revoco miles; qui paullo 
longius, agger peto causa 
abl.yTpToch^oplupf, accer- 
so ; acies instruo ; miles 
cohortor ; signum do. 



Atque item in alter pars 
cLcc, cohortor causa {pro- 
fectus), pugnans occurro. 
Tempus tantus aumperf. 
exiguitas, hostisque tam 
paratus ad dimico animus, 
ut, non modo ad insigne 
accommodo, sed etiam ad 
galea induo, scutumque 
tegmentum detraho, tem- 
pus desum perf. suhj. 
(Quam quisque) in pars 
ace* ab opus casus abl. de- 
venio, quisque signum pri- 
mus n6«<^.|}/ur. conspicio; 
ad hie consto ; ne, in quae- 
ro suus, pugno tempus di- 
mitto. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Gerund in di. 

(We should check reftitaremus) that license of scandaliz- 
ing. I say these [things] for the sake of defending, not boast- 
ing [o^im]. I speak, (of the bent de impetu) of [his] mind, of 
[his] desire of conquering, of the ardour (of his mind mentis 
for ad) glory. But I will say nothing (by way causd) of 
comparison. To Milo [there was] no power of staying, not 
only was perf. [there] cause (fiw going exeitndi), but even a 
necessity. The power of giving lands* to his cut-throats. 

Gerund in do. 

Idle [persons] are soon discouraged (from a) learning. Vice 
is nourished, and lives by being concealed. Seed is useful 
for sowing. It was not my design (to spend my fortunate lei- 
sure bonum otium conterere) in idleness and sloth, nor indeed 
mtent (on employing my time atdtem agere) [inl cuhivatiiig 
land, or [in] hunting, [or in similar] servile offices. The 
mind of man is nourished by learning and thinking. 

Gerund in dum. 

(I must govern my moderandum est mihi) tongue. I moat 
live well. Ready to hear. We must pray (that we may have 
ut sit) a sound mind in a sound body. How many express 
pictures of the bravest men have the Greek and Latin writers 
left to us, not only (to contemplate ad intuendum), but also 
to imitate 7 Here, soldiers, [you] must conquer or die. But 
Antigonus delivered Eumenes [when] dead to his relaticms 
to be buried. The soldiers (dot,) (were at once autem 
simul erat et) [to] leap (from de) the ships, stand (in the 
water inftucHhus), and fight with the enemies. 

Gerunds are elegantly turned into participles in dus, agree^ 

ing with their substantives. 

Aristides was chosen (to appoint qui constitueret) how much 
money every city should give (for ad) the building of fleets, and 
the raising of armies. And to these he gives (an order n^o- 
tium) that unarmed they should go (pres. subf.) to Dkhi 

- 

* Here the gerund \n diia followed by a genitive plural agr O r um , 
initead ofagros the accusative. Ohs. to ger. in di. 
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ias if SIC tU) they seemed (impf. subf.) to come for the sake 
of speaking wiUi him conveniendi e^us). Many (principal 
men prmcipes) of tlie city fled [from] Rome, not (so much tarn) 
for the sake ?of their own preservation *sui conservandi as 
qudm) of baffling thy designs. They chose that day (to ad) 
harass their enemies, and to free the city, on which (the chief 
maximi) magistrates were us^d {perf.\ (to feast togetlM dmul 
epiddri). And (as qudd) the enemies (were not faither off than 
non hngiiis aberant qudm quo a dart might be thrown telum 
iM^ici posset), he gave the signal of beginning the battle. (The 
chief pl^cesumnun of command, and of managing the war, (was 
given permissa est) by common consent to Cassivellaunus. ( He 
both executed et prcestdbctt) the office (plur.) of a general (in 
drawing up in appeUcmdis) and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
of a soldier in the fight. Wherefore the labour in defending 
this [man] is particularly mine : (but the zeal studium verd) in 
preserving {gen,) the man (pnghtdehebit) to be [in] conunon (to 
me and you mihi vohiscum). This [wretdli] sent for the Gauls 
to overthrow the foundations of the r^iiblic, excited the 
slaves, called out Catiline, (commissioned Chkhegns to murder 
us attribmt nos trucidandos Cethego), Gabinius to massacre 
(the rest of cateros) the citizens, Cassius to bum the city; 
Catiline (to lay waste vastandam) and plunder (all totam) Italy. 



Adam. — Rule 37 & 38. 

SUPINES. 

MODEL. 

I go to bathe. Wonderful to Eo lavatum. Mbrabile 
be seen. visu. 

Exercise 60. 

For going to assist Nectailebus, Nam Nectanebus adjii- 

hc secured his kingdom to him. yo( prof ecttts), regnum is 

They send ambassadors to Caesar constituo. Legatus ad C»- 

to entreat his assistance. sar mitto, rogo auxUium. 

Ambassadors from almost eve- Totus gen. fer^ Gallia 

ry part of Gaul, the nobles of the gen. legatus, princeps ci- 

states, came to congratulate vitas ad Csesar gratiik>r 

Ciesar. convenio. 

* See the Obs. to Oer. in di. 
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Wh^efbfe if it seem good to 
thee, gife to him thy daughter in 
manriage. 

He inquires in what parts Aa- 
pis was : he understands [that] 
he was not &r off, and was gone 
to hunt 

Feed, Tityrus, my goats till I 
retunl ; short is the way : and 
when they are fed, drive them, 
Tityrus, to watering ; and in 
driving, beware of meeting the 
he-goat ; he butts with his horn. 

He proves to them that it 
might be very easy to accomplish 
these measures ; for that he him- 
self should obtain the government 
of his state. 

CsBsar had tnaaported the le- 
gions without the iMtggage : they 
determined the best [thing] to be 
done, a rebellion hieing raised, 
[was] to intercept our corn and 
convoys, and to protract the affair 
till winter. 

But the state, it is incredible 
to be said, having recovered its 
liberty, improved considerably m 
a abort time : so great a desire 
for glory had [now] prevailed. 

But aJl these [things] were 
easy to be seen by the Itomans, 
[who stood] in the dark upon the 
higher ground, and were a great 
encouragement [to them]. 



Quare si tn videor, do 
pres subj, b filia tow mi- 
bo. 

QuaBioqiiia locua aom 
pres. svbf. Aspis : eogao^ 
CO hand kmge absum, 
{profectumque) is venor. 

Tityrus, dum redeo, 
brevis sum via, pasco ca- 
pella : et poto pastus ago, 
Tityrus, et inter ago ^c- 
ri/wc?, occurso i/vf. caper, 
cornu ferio ille, caveo. 

Perfacilis hsao^ (factu) 
sum inf. ille probo, cona- 
tum perficio ; propterea 
quod ipse suus civitas im- 
perium ( obtenturus esset). 
Sine impedimentum 
plur. Caesar legio trans- 
porto; bonus facio sum 
inf. duco, rebellio factus, 
frumentum abl. comme&-> 
tusque abl. noster oec. 
plur. prohibeo, et res in 
hiems ace. produoo. 

Sed civitas, incredibilis 
mem5ro sum, adeptus lib- 
ertas, quantus neut. (6re- 
vi) cresco subj. ; tantus 
cupido gloria incedow 

Sed is cunctus Roma- 
nus, ex tenebrse et editior 
locus abl. phtr.y &cilis 
video, magnusque horta- 
mentum dot, sum impf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Suphic in UM. 

(He went away abiit) to fish. They came to see. He went 
to walk. I exhort you to revenge [your] injuries. Chabrias, 
seeing that [thing,] (as ctim) he yielded (impf. subj^) in no 
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thing to Agesilaus, (going prqfectus) of his own accord (abl) 
to help them, (commanded prafuit) the Egyptian fleet ; Ages- 
ilaus (the land pedestrihus) forces. He [Dionysius] gave 
Arete, the wife of Dion, (in marriage nuptum) to another. 
They go to destroy all good [men]. (I am hired conductus 
sum) to cook, not (to be beaten vapuldtum). Why dost thou 
go to destroy thyself? When Olympias, who had been the 
mother of Alexander, had sent {suIq.) letters and messengers 
into Asia (to ad) him, to consult whether she should come to 
recover Macedonia, (for she then dwelt in Epirus) and seize 
(impf. subj.) (the government eas res) ; He first advised her 
(not to stir tu se moveret), (but to wait et exspectdret till 
qvoad) the son of Alexander should obtain the kingdom. 

Supine in r. 

Thou wih do what shall seem best to be done. A thing (hor- 
rid horrenda) to be related. The constitution is very difficult 
to be managed. (Nearly about fere per) that time a thing 
happened to Cssar^s army incredible to be heard. It is ne- 
cessary to be known. This is right (i. e. lawfnl) to be spok- 
en. (It is wickedness nefas est) to be spoken. Uttering such 
[things], she filled (impf.) all the palace (lit. roof) with her 
groans \sing,), when a (prodigy monstrum), sudden and won- 
derful to be spoken of, arises ! A monster horrid, enormous, 
to whom are (as many quoiS plumes [as are in her] body, (so 
many tot) watchfiil eyes (beneath suhter)^ wonderful to be 
spoken, so many tongues, (so many babbling mouths tofidem 
era sonant, she pricks up subrigit) so many ears. (Nay quin), 
they prefix (the very ipsa) heads of Nisus and Euryalus, mis- 
erable to be seen, on erect spears, and follow with much accla- 
mation. 



JHE ENGLISH INFINITIVE. 

The English infinitive is not always rendered by a Latin 
infinitive ; for, after sum, the infinitive active is rendered in 
Latin by the fiiture in rus ; the infinitive passive, by the fu- 
ture in dus. "^ 

MODEL. 

Darius was about to wage Illaturus bellum Dari- 
war. He is either to be taught us erat. Aut docendus 
or untaught. is est aut dedocendus. 
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£x£RCISE 61. 



We were not admitted into 
the province : what if ye had ? 
would ye have delivered it up 
to Csesar, or have held it against 
Cssar ? 

1 ask what ye intended to do ? 
though 1 cannot doubt what ye 
would have done, when 1 see 
what you afterwards did. 

Consider now this, what sort 
of prosecutors we are to have in 
this important trial ; where even 
Allienus will have to suppress 
something of his eloquence, if 
he has any, and Caecilius can only 
hope to make a figure, if Allienus 
shall be less vehement, and leave 
to him the principal part in the 
declamation. Who is to act as 
fourth [solicitor] I know not : to 
these I am not about to pay so 
much respect, as to reply to each 
singly and by turns, to what they 
shdl advance. 



Do you ask me, what rea- 
son I have to fear Catiline? 
None at all : and I have taken 
care lest any one else should 
fear him : yet I say [that] those 
troops of his, whom I see here, 
are to be feared. Nor is the ar- 



Non recipio ill provin- 
cia : quis neuU si sum 
impf. subj. ? CsBsar ne is 
trado sum plupf, subj, an 
contra Caesar retineo? 

Quaero, quis facio sum 
phipf. subj, ? quanquam 
quis facio sum non duM- 
to, cum video prcs. subj. 
quis facio |}cr/*. subj. 

Jam hie consid^ro 
pktr,, {atjusmddi) accusa- 
tor ace. in tantus judicium 
sum habeo ; cum et ipse 
Allienus ex is facultas, si 
{qucmi) habeo, aliquan- 
tum detraho sum et Caeci- 
lius tum denique sui ace, 
(dRquid futurum)* puto 
si Allienus minus vehS- 
mens sum, et sui primus 
in dico ger. pars pi, con- 
cedo fut, subj, Quartus 
occ. quis ace. sum pres. 
subj, habeo non video : 
qui ego non sum tantus 
honor habeo, ut ad is 
neut, plur. qui dico Jktt. 
subj, certus locus abl. aut 
singulatim unusquisque 
respondeoj»rcs. subj. 

Quaero a ego, quis ego 
Catilina metuo pres. subj.? 
Nihil : et euro ne quis 
metuo : sed copiae ille, qui 
hic video, dico sum me- 
tuo. Nee tam timeo sum 
nunc exercitus L. Catili- 



* The verbs putOf existimOf tperoj ti^ncor, &c. are often followed by 
fare oi JkOurum esse ; and esse is sometimes omitted. 
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my of Catiline so much now to na, qukm iste, qui ille ex- 
be dreaded, as those who are erdftus desero inf, dioo. 
said to have deserted that army. 

BHOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

What can be said (to cut) these [things] f for I do not 
ask what thoamayost be about to say. (Then inifi). Alex- 
ander recovers JModes, Egypt and Cilicia, without*! con- 
test Then (he fpoes to pergit ad) Jupiter Hammoiiy about 
to consult both oonewning the event of future [afi^rs], and 
concerning his qiwb origin. And will any one doubt what 
he can effect by valour, who effected ( perf, subj,) so 
much by authority? Or how easily (he oan sit) protect 
[your] allies and revenues by his power, and with an army, 
(who by his very name and reputation qmjpso nomine ac 
rumore) ifefended (perf. mbj.) [them]? He seems to be 
pitied [by] Isome, to be laughed at [by] others. The helps, 
which we have, are not only not to be diminished, bal even 
new [ones] (if possible si fieri possit) [are] to be proemed. 



Adam.— -RixLE 37. Obs. 3. 

MODEL. 

They come to see the games. 
Veniunt ut ludos spectent. 
Veniunt qui ludos spectent. 
Veniunt ad spectandum ludos. 
Veniunt spectandi ludos causa or gratia. 
Veniunt spectandorum ludorum causa* 
Veniunt spectandi ludorum causa. 
Veniunt ad spectandos ludos. 
Veniunt spectatum ludos. 

And more elegantly, 

Veniunt ludos spectaturi.* 

* And poetically, Veniunt ludos wpeeUvre. 
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Exercise 62. 
The pupU is to vary each sentence according to the modeL 



He sent trusty men to fetch the 
fleet. 

I came hither to extricate thee 
fhMn thy difficulties. 

Tien Romulus, by the advice 
of the fathers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to so- 
licit their friendship and connu- 
bial alliances with this newly-es- 
tablished peofule. 

Csesar draws back his forces 
to the next hill ; and he sent his 
horse to sustain the attack of the 
enemies. 

He, because there was a 
want of provisions in those parts, 
sent several chief officers and 
tribunes of the soldiers into the 
neighbouring states for the pur- 
pose of demanding provisions. 

Darius, king of the Persians, 
having shamefully fled from Scy- 
thia, that he might not be ac- 
counted every where inglorious 
by the losses of war, sends, with 
a part of his forces, Megabyzus 
to conquer Thrace and the other 
kingdoms of that quarter, to 
which Macedonia was to be add- 
ed. 

Csesar, having commanded all 
things necessary, ran about to 
encourage his men, wheresoever 
fortune carried [him], and came 
down to the tenth legion. He 
encouraged the soldiers with no 
longer speech than that they 



Certus homo dimitto ut 
classis arcesso. 

Hue venio tu ex diffi- 
cuhas eiipiofat. in rus. 

Tum ex consilium pa- 
ter, Ronralus legatus cir^ 
ca vicinus gens mitto, qui 
societas connubiumque 
novus populus peto. 

Copia; suus Csesar in 
proximus collis subduco; 
equitatusque,;qiii sustineo 
hostis impetus, mitto. 
' Is, quod in hie locbs 
inopia frumentum sn^, 
sum inipf., {H'sefectus tri- 
bunusque miles {compile-' 
res) in finitimus civitas, 
frumentum sing, peto ge- 
rundive causa dimitto. 

Darius, rex Persa, tur- 
pis ab Scythia fuga sun- 
motus, ne ubique defor- 
mis militia damnum ha- 
beo, mitto cum pars copies 
Megabyzus ad sul^go 
Thracia, cseterque is trac- 
tus regnum, qui sum impf. 
accedo Jvt, in rus Mace- 
donia. 

Caesar, necessarius res 
imperatus ahL abs., ad co- 
hortor miles, qui ace. in 
pars ace. fors ofFero de- 
curro, et ad legio decimus 
devenio. Miles non lon- 
gus oratio cohortor, qtiim 
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should retain the memory of uti suus pristinus vjrtus 

their former -boraTery ; nor should memoria retineo ; neu per- 

be discomposed in mind, but sus- turbo animus ; hosti§(]^ue 

tain bravely the charge of their impetus fortiter sustineo. 
enemies. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He sends Rabirius Postumus into Sicily to fetch {gerund) a 
second supply of (provision commedtum). He flies into the tem- 
ple to implore (parf. in rus) the gods for aid(acc.) and to consnlt 
Tpart. ihrus) the oracle. He went to the river to wash away 
(part, in rus) the blood. They came to attack {sup: in um) 
the camp [with] a great (body of men manu). Two Roman 
knights were found {perj.) to free {subj. with qui) thee of 
that care (a6/.), (^who promised et poUicerentur) [that] they 
would assassinate {part, in rus) me that very night {abl.) in 
my bed, a little before (day-break hicem). (I learned ego 
comperi) all these [things], (when scarcely, vix dufn etiam) 
your assembly [was] dismissed {ahh absoh). I fortified and 
secured my house (with additional guards mq;ort6tt5 pr<z?- 
sidiis). I excluded those whom thou hadst sent to compli- 
ment (lit. to salute, sup. in um) me [in the] morning ; when 
they themselves came (plupf. subj,)y (who quos), I (had de- 
clared beforehand jam pradixeram) to many men, would 
come {acc.part, in rus) to me (at that time idtemporis). When 
(it was mentioned, nuncidtum esset) to the Romans, that 
Philip was about to bring over his forces into Italy, they sent 
LsBvinus the praetor with (well-provided instructis) ships to 
hinder {gerund) [his] passage. Hippias had been lately sent 
by the king to defend (gerund) (the forest scdtum). All of- 
ten came publicly to me, (beseeching me to undertake nt suS' 
cipirem) the cause and defence of all their fortunes. 



Adam. — Rule 55 & 56. 

measure and distance ; and time. 

MODEL. 

Do not stir a foot hence. He Pedem hmc ne dis- 
is distant four miles. cesseris. Abest qui^t^or 

millibus passuum. 
13 
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Blemishes are unobserved in 
the night. Ennius Ihred sev- 
enty years. 



Nocte latent mendae. 
Annos septuaginta vixit 
Ennius. 



Exercise 63. 



Ambassadors, sent by the ene- 
my, came the same day to Caesar, 
Bcflliciting peace. 

The next day the enemies 
ranged themselves upon the hills 
at some distance from the camp. 

He tarries a few days at Be- 
sangon, for provision and re- 
freshment. 

On the seventh day, when he 
did not discontinue his march, he 
was informed by his spies [that] 
the forces of Ariovistus were four 
and twenty miles distant from 
ours. 

To Gallus, for whom my love 
grows as much every hour, as the 
green alder shoots up in the 
young spring. 

Thus for three days undistin- 
guishable from nightly darkness, 
as many starless nights we wan- 
der over the ocean : at length on 
the fourth day, land was first seen 
to rise. 

Easy is the descent to Aver- 
nus : the gate of grim Pluto 
stands open night and day: but 
to retrace the steps, and escape 
to * the upper regions, this is a 
work, this a task. 



Idem dies abl, legatus 
ab hoBtiaplur. missus ad 
Caesar de pax venio. 

Posterns dies abl. pro- 
cul a castra hostis in col- 
lis consto. 

Paucus dies ace, ad Ve- 
sontio, res frumentariuB 
commeatusque ( causd ) , 
mcNTor. 

Septimus dies abl,, 
quum iter non intermitto 
subj,, ab explorator {cer- 
tior foetus est) Ariovistus 
copiae a noster mille abl, 
plur. ^diss\\sgen,plur, iv et 
XX absum. 

Gallus, qui gen, amor 
tantum ego dot, cresco in 
hora ace. plur., quanti^m 
ver novus viridis sui ace, 
subjicio alnus. 

Tres adeo incertus cas- 
cus caligo sol ace. erropel- 
agus, totidem sine sidus 
sing, nox ace* tandem 
quartus terra dies cAl. pri- 
mum {visa) sui ace. at- 
tollo. 

Facilis descensus Aver- 
nus, nox ace. plur. atque 
dies ace, plur, pateo ater 
janua Dis (Ditis) ; sed 
revoco gradus, superusque 
evado ad aura, hie opns, 
hie labor sum. 
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At the break of day, when the Primus lux a^., quum 
top of the hill was in the posses- summus mons nom, a T. 
sion of T. Labienus, he himself Labienus teneo impf, 
was not a mile and a half distant sub;., ipse ab hostis plur. 
from the enemy's camp. castra non longius mille 

et quingenti cAl. passus 
abl. absum sub;. 

He himself, about the fourth Ipse, de quartus vigilia, 
watch, proceeds after them on idem iter, qui M. hostis 
the same road as the enemies eo, ad is contendo; equi- 
had gone ; and sends all his cav- tatusque omnis ante sui 
airy before bim. mitto. 

This place was almost at an Hie locus aequus fere 
equal distance from both camps : spatium abl. ab castra 
thither, as was agreed, they came • uterque (utrisque) absum ; 
to confer. Caesar stations the eo, ut sum dictus neut., ad 
legion, which he had brought colloquium venio. Legio 
mounted, two hundred paces Csesar, qui equus oft/. j^Sr. 
from the hill. deveho,. passus abl. cc ab 

is tumdlus constituo. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

On the next day, they move the camp (from ex) that place. 
On the same day (he was informed certior f actus) by the 
spies, [that] the enemies (had encamped consedisse) (at the 
foot of a hill sub montem), eight miles (ace.) from his camp. On 
that day, he follows the enemies (at the usual distance quo 
consuerat intervallo), and places his camp three miles {ace.) 
from their, camp. At that time he held (impf.) (^the chief 
sway principdtum). (They obtained impetrdrunt) a truce 
(for in) thirty years {a^^c). Nor less do the Heliades (mourn 
and shed tears fietus et dant lacrymas), empty offerings to 
death, and (striking cessa) [their] breasts [with their] palms, 
call, night and day, (abl.) [upon] Phaethon (ace), not [able] 
to hear {part, in rus) [their] miserable complaints ; (and lie 
ab6ut adstefTiunturque) the sepulchre {dot.). [There] is 
an island which is called Mona: many smaller islands 
(besides prtBterea) are supposed (to be scattered about 
objecta) ; concerning which islands, some have written, 
[that] (in winter sub brumd) the night is thirty con- 
tinued days {ace). In the mean time, our soldiers 
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sustained the attack of the enemies, and fought most bravely 
(for more amplius) than four hours. So the battle was renew- 
ed, and all the enemies turned their backs, nor did they desist 
(perf.) [from] flying (ijifin.) before* they arrived at the river 
Rhine, (about circtter) fifty miles (from ex) that place. Italy 
is distant a hundred and twenty miles {ace) from Sardinia ; 
Sardinia is distant two hundred miles {ace.) from Africa. He 
is distant five hundred miles (abh) firom the city. 



Adam.— Rule 50, 51, 52, 53 & 54. 



PLACE. 



MODEL. 

What shall I do at Rome? 
Philip is at Naples. Brought 
up at Thebes or at Ai^os. He 
returned to Carthage. He goes 
from Capua to Rome. I shall 
be at home. I live in the coun- 
try. Go home. 

Exercise 

There is a temple of Neptune 
at Taenarus, which the Greeks 
account it a most heinous crime 
to pollute. 

They sent to Delphos to con- 
sult what they should do in that 
case. 

As soon as he (Themistocles) 
perceived it, because he saw 
himself not safe enough at Argos, 
he removed to Corcyra. 

He (Alcibiades) privately 



Quid Romse faciam? 
Philippus Neapoli est. 
Thebis nutritus, an Ar- 
gis. Carthagmem re- 
diit. Capua Romam pe- 
tit. Domi ero. Rure 
vivo. Ite domum. 

64. 

Fanum Neptunus sum 
Tsnarus, qui violo neias 
puto Graecus. 

Mitto Delphi consulo 
supine, (quidnam) facio 
de res plur. suus. 

Is neut. ut audio, quod 
non satis tutus sui Argi 
video impf.y Corcyra de- 
migro. 

Cl^m sui a custos sub- 



* Priusqttam may be here divided by tmesis : priiis to come before 
the latter verb, aim qudm before ad. 
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withdrew himself fix>m his ke^ 
ers, and went thence first to Ells 
and afterwards t» Thebes. 

Conon lived very much at 
Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, 
Timotheus at Lesbos, Chares in 
Sigeum. 

But we very much approve of 
the saiAe author Thucydides, 
who says that he (Themistocles) 
died of a disejase at Magnesia. 

Nor does he desist before his 
conquering [arm] stretches sev- 
en huge deer on the ground, 
and equals their number with 
his ships. 

Here, duly sacrificing, he 
pours on the ground to Bacchus 
two bowls of wine, two of new 
milk, two of sacred blood, and 
scatters purple flowers. 

He, who, having given bail for 
his friend, is drawn fi-om the 
country to the city, protests that 
they alone are happy who live in 
the city. 

This and that attendant must 
be sought after, that not alone I 
should go out into the country 
or abroad : more servants and 
horses must be maintained, 
coaches are to be bought. 

Thou leadest her home with 
a bad fortune, whom Greece 
will demand back with a great 
army, bein^ bound to break thy 
marriage, and [to destroy] the 
ancient kingdom of Priam. 

13* 



duco, et inde primum 
Elis, deinde ThebsB ve- 
nio. 

Conon plurimum Cy- 
prus vivo, Iphicrates in 
Thracia, Timotheus Les- 
bos, Chares in Sigaeum. 

Sed ego idem potis»t- 
mum Thucydides auctor 
ace. probo, qui ille aio 
Magnesia morbus daJt. 
morior. 

Nee prius absisto, qu^m 
septem ingens neuL plur. 
victor corpus nettt, plur, 
fundo suhj. hun^us, et nu- 
merus cum navis aequo 
suhj. 

Hie duo rite merum 
abl, (Ubans) carchesium 
Bacchus, fimdo humus, 
dub lac novus, duo san- 
guis sacer, purpureusque 
jacio ftos. 

Ille, datus vas plur., 
qui rus extractus in urbs 
svioi, solus felix vivens 
clamo in urbs. 

Duco . part, in dus et 
unus et comes alter, uti 
ne solus rusve peregreve 
exeo : plus calo atque ca- 
ballus pasco part, in dus, 
duco part, in dus petorri- 
tum. 

Malus duco avis domus, 
qui multus repeto^ Grsscia 
miles sing., conjuratus 
tuus rumpo nupti®, et 
regnum Pri^mus vetus. 



IM LATIN EXSRCISES. 

A certain rich sordid wretch Qoidam memoio Athe- 

at Athens is reported thus to ns sordidus ac divea 

have been accustomed to despise populus coBtenmo vjqk 

the flouts of the pqpulace : " The {sic solUus) : " Popolns ego 

mob hiss me ; bat I congratulate eibilo ; at ego dot. pUndo 

myself at home, as often as I ipse domus, auncd ac 

contemplate the money in my nummus /»/irr. conteroplwr 

chest." in area." 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

She dwelt {impf.) at Rhodes. I received (two binas) letters 
from thee, (dated datas) at Corey ra. (After that inde) he came 
to Ephesus, and there lands Themistocles. He marches (for 
in) ftirther Graul, and arrives (at ad) Geneva. He was uo- 
willing to return to Sparta, [but] betook (phtgf.) himflelf to 
Colons, which place is (in the territory of Troas tji agro 
Trodde). He lived many years (at our house domi UQetrm), 
Alexander died at Babylon. We have been always (together 
una) at home and (abroad militicB). (I will go, I will aee ibo 
visttm) if he is at home. The ox falls on the ground. I went 
{toad) Capua. Regulus returned to Carthage. (UpOR which 
it came to pass quo factum est) that they departed {intpf- smifg,) 
(from ab) Artemisium, and drew up their fleet (over against 
ex adversum) Athens (ace.) (by Salamis apud Salamina), By 
his [Aristides] order, four hundred and sixty talents {nom. 
plur.) (were carried sunt coUdta) to Delus every year, fie 
died (about autemferk) the fourth year (ckc.) after* Themis- 
tocles was banished (phipf.) from Athens. 



Adam. — Rule 29. 

the construction of impersonal verbs. 

Refert and Interest. 

MODEL. 

It is the interest of all to do Interest omnium rec- 
well. It concems both thee te facere. Ettuaetmea 
and me. interest. 

* Postquam may be here divided by tmesis; pdst to come beforo 
annumf and quhm before Themistocles. 




SYNTAX. 



l&l 



Exercise 6d. 



It concerns the magistrate to 
defend the good, to punish the 
bad. 

Thy health is of the greatest 
consequence both to thyself and 
to me. 

Whom does it concern, if I 
desire to make an excursion into 
Greece? 

It concerns all [men] to shun 
vice, and to practise virtue. 
Cease to inquire after v^rhat does 
not concern thee. 

When Lysimachus, the king, 
threatened the cross [to Theo- 
dorus}, '* It matters indeed noth- 
ing to Theodorus," says he, 
" whether he rots on the ground, 
or oh high." 



Interest magistratus 
tueor bonus, animaedverto 
in malus ace. 

Et tuus et mens masdme 
interest tu ace. rect^ valeo 
inf. 

Cujus interest, si cupio 
excurro in Grsecia. 

Refert omnis fligio vi- 
tium et colo' virtus. Tuus 
qui neut. nihil refert per- 
conto^ desTno pres. sw6;. 

Ci!lm L3rsim&clius rex 
crux minor impf. suhj. in- 
quam, "Thwdorus qui- 
dem nihil interest, ha- 
mus-ne an sublime putres' 
co" pres. suhj. 



These genitives are used after interest and refert without 
substantives, tanti^ quanti, magni, parvi, &c., as, magni in- 
terest, it much concerns ; parvi refert, it little concerns 



It concerns me much [that] 
we should be together. It very 
much concerns us [that] thou 
shouldest be at Rome. 

It much. concerns the honour 
and praise of this state [that] it 
should thus be done. 



Magnus interest mens, 
unsL ego sum. Permagnus 
noster interest tu sum 
RcHna. 

Magnus interest ad de- 
cus et laus hie civitas ita 
fio. 



Verbs impersonal, put acquisitively, govern a dative ; put 
transitively, an accusative, with an infinitive; as, Pcc- 
cdre nemini licet, no one is allowed to sin ; mejuvat ire per 
aUum, it delights me to travel by sea. 



He sins less who is allowed to 
sin. 

It becomes a wise man to try 
all [things] before that of arms. 



dui dot. pecco licet,, 
pecco minus. 

Omnis prius experior, 
quam anna sapiens decet 
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SE». 



It bj 

cntor to be ingrj; it is not imr 
pn^per to pretend [to be so]. 

Te shall go to Italj, and be 
p*»*™ilf«^ to enter the ports. 

He is master of himself^ and 
lives happy, who b ererj daj al- 
lofwed tt> sajy " I hare lired.'" 

Lo! shall that dar erer ar- 
nre, wh«i I shaH be permitted 
to sing thy deeds i 

Naj, moiey it will delight [as] 
to rear up the destined ^bric of 
your walb, and on our shoulders 
to bear the siooes gf Troy. 

It befaores me to remind this 
neighbour Phania, that he most 
come U> supper. 

It becomes both thee and thr 
sister-moses to celebrate him on 
new harpSy him oo the Lesbian 
lyre. 

Sanga, do thou, as becomes 
valiant aoldiexs, remember in 
torn both thy hoose and fire- 
side. 



Orator minuae decet 



cet. 

Eo Italia, poitosqoe in- 
tro (Scebii). 

lUe potens soi faecoaqne 
dego,^. cpii licet in ities 
ace. dico^ P^- ^-f " ^*" 

TO." 

En! ram nnqoam ille 
dies, ego cum liceat tons 
dico Return! 

Qoin et juro attolio fik- 
tahs munis mdes, saxom- 
que snbrecto hopiems 
Trojanus 0^*. 

M<Mieo <^x)rtet ego hie 
riclnus Phania, ad ccena 
ut TeniopiTf. ^dg. 

Tuque tuusque decet 
soror sacro hie fides no- 
vus, hie Lesfaios plec^ 
trum. 

Sanga, &cio ita, ut fer- 
tis decet miles, vicissim at 
monini pfrf. sml^. domus 
focusque. 



AiHmeiy pfrHmet, spieiat, take an accusatire with ndL* 



Let him qpend, squander, and 
perish, it is nothing to me. 
It tends to thy honour and 



^n 



that town a bridge 
krngs to the Swiss. • 



Profundo, perdo, pereo, 
nihil ad ego attinet 

Ad honestas et ^oria 
tuus ^pectat. 

Ex is oppidum pons ad 
Heketii pertinet 



Pcautetf tadei, miserety miserescit, pmdet, piget, goTem an 
ACC178ATITE of the person, and a genitite of the thing ; as, 
ttos ineptidrum pcoAttt, they repent of their absurdities. 

^ * SometuDM the prepodtioa after aititut U omitted, .fttima, per- 
Uiutj BpeeUUy are seldom need as imperaonab. 




SYNTAX. 163 

« 

I am not very dissatisfied Ego meus fortuna non 

Mrith my fortune. I am indeed nimis pcenTtet. Frater^go 

ashamed and concerned about quidem pudet pigetque. 
my brother. 

Does he consider what he Num cogito quis dico 

says ? is he sorry for what he pres, subj. ? num factum 

has done ? He has forceJ tears piget 1 Lacrj^ma excutio 

from me, and I pity him. ego dot., miseretque ego is 

gen. 

Nor will it repent the Auso- Nee (pigebit) Ausonii, 

nians to have received Troy in gremium excipio Troja. 
their bosom. 

I am less obedient to my fa- Meus pater minus sum 

ther ; of which I am now obsequens ; qui nunc pu- 

ashamed and vexed. det ego et miseret. 

I pity thee who makest so Miseret tu ego, qm hie 

great a man as this an enemy to tantus homo facio pres. 

thee. subj. inimicus tu. 

Then, indeed, unhappy Dido, Tum vero inf elix fatum 

terrified by her fiUe, longs for plur. exterritus Dido oro 

death; she loathes to view the mors (tec,; tA^^t tu^br 

canopy of heaven. coelinn (convexa). 

His sheep also stand around Sto et ovis circum, nos« 

him, nor are tliey ashamed [to ter gen. nee poemtet ille, 

share •oqjr griefi^' nor of thy nee tu (pcsniteat) peeus, 

fiock, divine poet, be thou divinus ppeta. 
ashamed. • 

If eve> there was a-time, moth- Si unquam ullus sum 

er, when I was a pleasure to perf, tempus, mater, chm 

thee, called thy son with delight, ego voluptas tu sum, die- 

I beg that thou wilt remember tus filius tuus {tud voJunr 

it, and pity me now in this tdte)^ obsecro is ut meml- 

wretched condition. ni perf, subj. atque inops 

^ *, gen. nunc tu misereseat 
^ '^o gen. 

A verb* impersonal of the passive voice is elegantly used 
for any person active of the same mood or tense. 

Whenever he came to an en- Cluando ad prselium 
gagement, he was fiirious with- pJur. {ventum est) incas- 
out effect. sum furo® pres, 

* Generally verbs neuter. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



They repair to an ancient 
wood, the deep haunts of wild 
beasts. 

Thus they resolutely fought 
in a long and doubtful battle. 

After a long engagement, our 
[sddiers] took the baggage and 
camp. 

Since we are arrived at this 
place, it does not seem^to be im- 
pertinent to treat of the customs 
of Gaul and Germany. 

They engage on all sides at 
one time, and all [methods] are 
attempted. Whatever part seem- 
ed the weakest, hither they 
rushed. 

They live by plunder : the 
guest is not safe from his host, 
nor the father-dn-law from the 
son-in-law : agreement of broth- 
ers also is rare. 



Itur in antiquus sylva 
stabulum altus fera. 



ace. 



Ita, anceps proelium, 
diu atque acriter {pugnd' 
turn est.) 

Diu quum (essetpvgnd^ 
turn), impedimentum cas- 
traque noster potior. 

^uoniam ad hie locus 
{perventum est), non alie- 
nus sum videor de Craliia 
Germaniaque mos pro- 
pono. 

Pugnatur unus tempus 
omnis locus, atque omnis 
neut. tento. duis minime 
pars firmus videor, hue 
concurritur. 

y ivitur ex raptum : non 
hospes ab hospes tutus, 
non socer a gener: filter 
quoque gratia rarus sum. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

It is the interest of all (plur.) to pity the miseraUe (pAfr.). 
It concerns (thoe tua) not to believe rashly. What does it con- 
cern (me mea) 1 It concerns both thee and me. He may think 
^that] it concerns (him sua). This seems to have concerned 
them (gen.) morethan him (abl). Somuch (£;•€«.) that concerns 
me. (WlMMn cufa) does it concern ? It greatly concerns [my] 
fether. [He] who {dot.) (agrees convenit) well with poverty 
is rich. (It is allowed lied) tjiem to be fearful and idle. It 
is expedient for you to be good.* It will not now be allowed 
[us] to be (neuter medios). I am sorry for thee. [He], who 
is sorry for having sinned (perf. inf.), is almost innocent. 
Pan first (taught instituit) [us] to join many reeds with wax : 

* Here honos may be used after esse, though r>obi8 precedes it, becauBe 
V08 in this instance is understood ; thus expSdit vobis vos esse bonos, 
it is expedient for you that you should be good. 



SYNTAX. 156 

Pan guards the sheep and (keepers magistros) of the sheep ; 
nor let it repent thee (to have worn trivisse) [thy] lip with a 
reed. But I have proceeded (too freely and too far Uberius 
altiusque whilst I am grieved me piget) and disgusted with 
the maniiers of the city. I am ashamed to write more 
[things] to thee. For I am allowed, [my] son Marcus, to 
boast (before apud) thee, (to ad) whom both the heirship of 
this glory and the imitation of [my] deeds belong {sing.). 
But it becomes (a magistrate prcBtorem), Sophocles, to have 
not only [abstaining] hands, but even abstaining eyes. We 
came among the nets. For [in] this whole engagement, 
when, (from one o'clock ah hord septimd) to the evening, 
(there was sit) fighting, no one could see (the back of his enemy 
aversum hostem). They even fought at the baggage (^/t^.) 
(till late at night ad multam noctem). (There is no trusting 
non bene credttur) to the bank. We do not more easily resist 
uncontrollable folly than a torrent. They run to the praetori- 
um. His design being known, they run to arms. They came 
into Britain. They fought together on all sides (lit. parts). 



Adam. — ^Rule 39, 40 & 41. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

MODEL. 

Behold Priam. See tliat En Priamus; Ecce 

miserable man ! In the mean- miserum ! Interea loci, 

time. The day before that Pridie ejus diei. Us- 

day. Any where in the world, quam gentium. Tibi di- 

Thou hast riches enough. We vitiarum afFatim est. II- 

are come for his sake. To lius ergo venimus. Na- 

live agreeably to nature. turae convenienter vi- 

vere. 

Exercise 66. 

Behold the cause why he ac- En causa nom, cur do- 

cuses his master. Behold the minus accuso. En teo- 

roof, behold the tiles. Behold tum, en tegiila ace. Ecce 

me, who will do this for you. ego ace, qui is facio tu. 
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LATIN EXEBCISE5. 



I oould not 80 much as ima- 
gine where in the world thou 
wast O immortal gods, where 
are wet 

He, whilst I am fi^wing 
her, comes in my way. See, aU 
[thmgs] are alike, all agree ; 
when thoo knowest one, thou 
knowest all. 



O be thou propitious and in- 
dulgent to thy own ! see four al- 
tars ; lo ! Daphnis, two for thee, 
and two for Phosbus. 

Here is another ; he is talking, 
I know not what, about love : O 
unfortunate old man ! 

While we are talking, we 
come in the meantime to the 
market, where the confectioners, 
fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all 
rejoicing, run to meet me. 

The day after that day, Caesar, 
having left a guard in both 
camps, which i^eemed to be 
enough, drew up before the 
smaller camp all the auxiliary 
troops in sight of the enemy. 

The next day, in the morning, 
he sent his foot and horse in 
three parties, that they should 
pursue those who had fled. 

Through fear, the matrons re- 
double their vows, and |he near- 
er to danger, the more the terror 
grows, and the image of Mars 
now appears more formidable. 



Ubi terra pihir, sum 
impf. subj. ne soqifoor 
impf. quidem. O deus im- 
mortalis, ubinam gnis 
plur. sum ? 

Is, dum hie seqnor, fio 
ego dot. obviim. Eoce 
autem similis <«nnis, om- 
nis masc, plur. congmo; 
unus cognosco fut* sM.y 
omnis masc. nosco fiU. 
subj 

Sum pres. subf. bonus 
O felixque tuns pbtr, I en 
quatuor ara ace. ; ecce duo 
(uc. tu, (Daphni,) duoqae 
altare Phoebus. 

Ecce autem alter aec, 
nescio quis de amor k>- 
quor : 6 infortunatus se- 
nex ace. 

Dum hie ncuf. plur. k>- 
quor, inter ea locus ad ma- 
cellum ubi venio. concur- 
ro laetus ego obviam cu- 
pedinarius omnis, ceta- 
rius, lanius, coquus. 

Postridie is dies Cesar, 
pra?sidium relictus nter- 
que castra, qui videor 
sum satis, constituo cxn^is 
alarii in conspectus hostis 
plur. pro castra parvus. 

Postridie is dies mane, 
tripartito miles equesque 
m expe^itio ace. mitto, ut 
is, qui fugio, persequor. 

Votum metus duplico 

^mater, propiusque pericu- 

lum eo timer, et magnus 

romp. Mars jam appareo 

imago. 



SYNTAX. 
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Lo! Clausus, of the ancient 
blood of the Sabines, leading a 
mighty host, and himself equal 
to a mighty host. 

Of terrors and fraud we have 
enough : fixed are the causes of 
the war; in arms they combat 
hand to hand. 

What quarter, what place 
contains Anchises ? On his ac- 
count we have come, and crossed 
the great rivers of Erebus. 

Jupiter has already sent 
enough of snow and dreadful 
hail on the eaxtji, and, striking 
the sacred temples with his 
flaming right hand, has terrified 
the city. 

And Phoebus loves me : the 
laurel and sweetly-blushing hya- 
cinths are always with me as 
presents for Phoebus. 

Put me under the chariot of 
the too near sun, in a land des- 
titute of houses ; still I will love 
Lalage, delightAiUy smiling, de- 
lightfully speaking. 

For, from the commencement 
of his consulship, he [Cicero], by 
promising many [things] through 
Fulvia, had prevailed with Quin- 
tus Curius, whom I have men- 
tioned a little before, to discover 
to him the designs of Catiline. 

C. Cornelius, a Roman knight, 
and with him L. Varguntejus, a 
senator, proposed, soon afler, on 
that very night, to go with armed 
men to Cicero, as if to pay their 
respects, and suddenly to stab 
him, unprepared, at his own 

house. 

14 



Ecce, Clausus nom. Sa- 
bini priscus de sanguis, 
magnus agmen ago, mag- 
nusque ipse agmeb instar. 

Terror et fraus abunde 
sum : sto bellum causa . 
(pugndtur) cominus ar- 
ma. 

Quis regio (Ancktsen), 
quis habeo locus ? Ille er- 
go venio, et magnus Ere- 
bus trano amnis. 

Jam satis terra plur. 
nix atque dims grando 
mitto Pater, et rubens 
dextra sacer jaculatus arx 
terreo urbs. 

Et ego Phoebus amo: 
Phoebus semper apud ego 
munus suus sum, laurus et 
suave rubens hyacinthus. 

Pono sub currus nimi- 
um propinquus sol, in ter- 
ra domus dot. negatus; 
dulce ridens {Laldgen) 
amo, dulce loquens. 

Namque a principiuni 
consulatus suus, multus 
per Fulvia polliceor effi- 
cio, ut CI. Curius, de qui 
paullo ante memoro, con- 
silium CatiUna sui prodo 
impf, suhj. 

C. Cornelius, eques Ro- 
manus, et cum is L. Var- 
guntejus, senator, eonsti- 
tuo is nox paullo post cum 
armatus homo, sicuti sa- 
luto sup. introeo ad Cicero, 
et {de improviso) domus 
suus. imparatus confodio. 
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ENGLISH TO BE TUBXED INTO LATIN. 

(Behold ecct) our conditioD {nam.). Behold that stonn 
(nam.). Lo! behcJd* mj countenance (nrr./iArr.). Behold 
Dictynna (jumk.) [L e. Diana] attended bj bCT choras, going 

iowerper) the lofty ^Isnalos ( SftgnaloM). Behold, the njmphs 
nam.) bring to thee lilies in full baskets. Behold, in the 
meantime, Trojan shepherds, with a great clamour, dragged 
{impf.) to the king a youth bound [ad to his] hands biSmid 
the back {pbtr.). Lo ! I myself, sick, drive {&i hence protX^ 
nus) my she-goats. Lo! I come a su|^liant Mihi&des, 
the son of Cimoo, the Athenian, (flourished the greatest of 
all unus omnium manme floreret, both cum €t) [for] the an- 
tiquity (abl.) of his race, and the glory (ahl.) of lus ancestors, 
and lus own modesty {abl.). Cimon, delivered out of cnstodj 
in this manner, quickly came (to the greatest eminence ad 
principdtum). For he had (impf.) (eloquence enoogh satis 
eloqueniia) the utmost generosity, great (skill pmdeniiam, as 
well dim) [in] the civil law (gen.) (as turn) military (a^hrs 
m, because he had been quddfuerat versdtus) with his &ther 
in the army from a child. [Under] their coounand (oft/.), bo 
great a change of affairs was made, that the LacedenMMuans, 
who a litde before had flourished [as] conquerors, beiii|r ter- 
rified, sought {impf. svbf.) peace. He delivers [his] daughter 
in marriage (occ.) to Cambyses, (a mean mediocri) man, (of 
ex) the nation of the Persians, (at that time tunc temp&ris) 
obscure. (He plundered diripuit) the cities, of which he had 
been commander a little before. Micipsa a few days (a&/.) 
after dies. To have hopes {sing.) often in flight, but a little 
after in arms. He came much before the approach of light 
into a hilly place, not (more ampliits) [than] a space of two 
miles from Capsa. I hoped well, but it happened much oth- 
erwise. (Two days after 6i(/i/o i^^s^), Ariovistus sends am- 
bassadors to Csraar. The day after that day, (he marched 
transduxit) his forces (by prater) Caesar's camp. [Catiline 
had] eloquence enough, [but] little wisdom. He perceives 
[that] it happens (much multo) otherwise. 



* Here, and in the following sentences, ecct and en are osed with a 
verb. 



SYNTAX. 

Adam. — Rule 58. 
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MODEL. 



^ "^ie are dust and a shade. 
r*fifeilher bid thee, nor fo 
thee. To attend «iuji 
upon honour or dat^ffi . He 
took up the feathers, and adorn- 
ed himself. 




The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. We leave the 
bounds of our country and our 
pleasant fields. Much was he 
tossed both on sea and land. 

He seems to me to live and 
enjoy life. For thee I enter on a 
subject of ancient renown and 
art. Neither let thy vineyards lie 
towards the setting sun, nor 
plant the hazel among the vines. 

Neither more nor less care 
should be taken than the cause 
requires. These [men] were 
neither reguhited by manners, 
nor by law, nor by governm^t 
of any [sort]. 

Happy is he who has known 
the sylvan deities. Pan, and old 
Sylvanus, and the sister-nymphs. 

Let them, therefore, depart, or 
be at rest; or if they continue 
in the city or in the same mind, 
let them expect those [punish- 
ments] which they deserve. 

I doubt whether after these 
heroes, I should first mention 
RcMuulus, or the quiet reign of 



Pulvis et umbra su- 
mus. Ego neque te ju- 
beo, neque veto. Mul- 
t^m vel honori, vel peric- 
iilo inservire. Pennas 
sustulit, seque exornavit. 



Exercise 67. 



Concldo' ventus, fiigio 
(|ue nubes. Ego patria fi- 
nis et dulcis linquo ar- 
vum. Multum ille et ter- 
ra plur, jactatus et altum. 

Is ego vivo et fruor ani- 
mavideor. Tu (res) anti- 
quus laus et ars ingredior. 
Neve tu ad sol verge vine- 
turn cadens, neve inter vi- 
tis coryliis sero. 

Neve magnus, neve 
parvus cura suscipio j^es, 
subj. qusLm causa postiilo 
pres, subj. Hie neque 
mos, neque lex, aut empo- 
rium quisquam rego impf. 

Fortunatus et ille, Deus 
qui nosco agrestis, (Pa- 
7iagtic),Silvanusque senex, 
nymphaque soror ! 

Proinde aut exeo, aut 
quiesco ; aut si et in urbs, 
et in idem mens perma- 
neo, is qui . mereor ex- 
specto. 

Romulus post hie prius, 
an quietus Pompilius reg- 
num memoro pres, su^. 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



Pompilius, or the lofty royalty of 
Tarquinius, or the celebrated 
death of Cato. 

Do ye hear ? or does an 
amiable madness deceive me ? I 
seem to hear [her], and to wan- 
der through holy groves, where 
the pleasant waters and the 
breezes play, 

Obs. 2. 

Whether thou art at Rome, or 
in Epirus. 

Unless thou hadst fed me up, 
being in love, and drawn me on 
with false hope. 

The poles thundered, and the 
sky glares with repeated flashes. 

Single out whom thou wishest 
from amongst tho crowd. He is 
tortured either by avarice or 
cruel ambition. 

P. Considius, who was reput- 
ed a most expert soldier, and 
had been in the army of L. Sul- 
la, and afterwards in that of M. 
Crassus, is sent before with the 
scouts. 



an superbus Tarquinius 
fascis phir, dubito, an Ca- 
to nobilis lethum. 

Audio? an ego hido 
amabilis insania? Aodio 
et videor pius erro per lu- 
cus, amoenus qui {quos) 
et aqua subeo «t aura. 



Sive Roma sum, sive in 
Epirus. 

Nisi ego lacto subf. a- 
mans ace, et falsus spes 
produco' impf. subf. 

Intono polus, et creber 
mico ignis sether. 

Qui volo medius eruo 
turba. Aut ob avaiitia, 
aut miser ambitio (fo6o- 
rat). 

P. Considius, qui res 
gen. militaris peritus su- 
perl. habeo impf, et in 
exercitus L. Sulla, et pos- 
tea in M. Crassus sum 
plupf. cum explorator prqs- 
mitto. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Two or three friends of the king are (very rich perdimtes). 
(He reached attigit) land at day-break, and brought [over] all 
the ships safe. He neither feared the (boisterous prcBcipitem) 
south-west wind (contending deccrtantem) with the north winds, 
nor the sad Hyades, nor (the fury rabiem) of the south Wind. 
Honesty is praised and (starves alget). Riches are given now 
to no one, except to the rich. (It is better prcBstat) to receive 
than (to cxymmii facere) an injury. The tongue kills more 
(plur.) than the sword. Compare our longest age with eternity, 
and it will be found very short. Who then [is] free ? A wise 



SYNTAX. 
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man^ who (can command imperiosus) himself; whom neither 
poverty, nor deaths nor chains terrify. Neither money {pkir,), 
nor magnificent roofs, nor power (jplur,), nor pleasures, are to 
be numbered (among in) good things. He praises (both [her] 
fingers digitosque) and [her] hands, and [her] arms. Each 
falls {fLaiipranus) on the ground Igen,), and, trembling, (kisses 
oseula dedit) the cold stone (dot), I>epart [ye] firom the tem- 
ple, and eov^ [your] head, and loosen [your] girt garments. 
We have need of thy authority, and counsel, and favour also. 
In all things too much ofiends more than [too] little. 



Adam. — ^Rulb 60. 

Ne, not, when it forbids, governs an iMPERATrvE, or more 
elegantly the subjitnctive. 

Ne, an, num, put douhtfuUy or indefinitely, govern a svb- 
;IUNCTIVB ; interrogatively,* an indicative. 



MODEL. 



Be not angry, great priest- 
ess. Do not grieve over much. 
She fears lest thou forsake 
her. 

I know not whether it might 
have been better foit^e peo- 
ple. Wilt thou entirely sup- 
press it? 



Ne 



saevi, magna sa- 
cerdos. Ne doleas plus 
nimio. Timet ne dese- 
ras se. 

Nescio an satius fue- 
rit populo. 'An totum id 
relinques ? 



Exercise 68. 



O comely boy, trust not too 
much to a complexion. This is a 
great poltron : do not fear. But 
do not afterwards lay the blame 



on me. 



Is she living, to whom thou 



O formosus puer, nimi- 
um ne credo color. Hie 
nebulo magnus sum: ne 
metuo subj, Yerui^ i^e 
post conf ero subj. culpa in 
ego. 

Vivo ne ille, qui tu do 



Interrogatives, in a doubtful sense, govern the subjunotinr^. 
14* 
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gavestit? I know not. Ah! let 
not these colds hurt thee ! Ah ! 
let not the sharp ice wound thy 
tender feet ! 

Let not the joyous day pass 
without a particular mark of dis- 
tinction. Thou knowest not 
whether the happy parents of 
beautiful Phyllis may honour thee 
their son-in-law. 

But take care, lest thy neigh- 
bour Enipeus please thee too 
much. Lay aside pride, so dis- 
agreeable to love, lest the rope 
go backward with the running 
wheel [of fortune]. 

Rise, lest a long sleep [i. c, 
death] be given to thee, from 
whence thou suspectest not. Hast 
thou dared to take gold out of thy 
cabinet ? 

What folly ! folly shall I say, 
or unparalleled impudence? Do 
ye dare to make mention of these 
men? 

Dost thou not now see, brute ; 
dost thou not now perceive what 
complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence ? 

Has the blood of vipers with 
these boiled herbs deceived me ? 
or has Canidia touched these 
poisonous dishes ? 

For what was the cause why 
Coelius wished to give poison to 
that woman ? That he might not 
return the gold? Pray, did she 
ask it ? That the crime might not 
attach ? Did any one charge him 
with it? 



phipf. ? Nescio. Ah ! . tu 
ne frigus lasdo! Ah! tu 
dot. ne tener glacies seoo 
asper planta ! 

{Cressd) ne careo pul- 
cher dies Qot%» Nesck) 
subj. an beattis parens 
Phyllis flavus decoro tu 
gener. 

■' ."• 

At tu dot. caveo, ne vi- 
clnus Enipeus [^us Justus 
flW. placeo. Ingratus Ve- 
nus pono superbia, ne 
currens retro fiinis eo 
rota. 

Surgo, ne longus ta 
somnus, unde non fjmeo, 
do subj. -pass. Tq#d ftu- 
rum ex armarium tuus 
promo audeo? 

O stultitia ace. ! stultitia 
ne dico, an' iropudentia 
singularis ? Audeo' ne fa- 
cio iste homo mentio % 

Jamne video, bellua ; 
jamne sentio, qui^ sum 
suhj. homo gen, plur^s^er 
rSla sing, frons tuus ? 

Num viperinus crtior 
incoctus hie herba ego 
fallo ? an malus Canidia 
tractodaps? 

Quis sum perf, enim 
causa, quamobrem iste 
mulief venenum ^ volo 
impf. do Coelius ? Ne au- ^ 
rum reddo? Num peto 
perf. ? Ne crimen haereo? 
Num quis objicio perf. ? 



DuM for DUMMODO and quousque governs a subjunctive 
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mood : ur for postquam, sicut, and quomodo requires 
the INDICATIVE : ur for quanquam, utpote, nb non after 
of fear, or denoting the final cause, will have the sub- 
junctive. 



Provided that the things re- 
main, let them feign words at 
their pleasure. He shall always 
remember me as long as he lives. 

Until the third summer shall 
see him reigning in Latium. 
Soon as the aged sire in death re- 
laxed his whitening eyes. > 

Lausus, when he saw it, groan- 
ed deeply in pity of his beloved 
father. When they saw the tall 
vessels, they were startled at the 
sudden sight. 

I think thou hast heard, how 
tjiey stood about me. See how the 
wild vine, with clusters here and 
there, has mantled over the grotto. 

Thou hast so disturbed sJl my 
measures, that I cannot restore 
her to her [friends] as I ought, 
and as I endeavoured, that I 
might do for myself a considera- 
ble service. 

Is he well ? does he think of 
me? Favoured by the Muses, 
does he endeavour to fit the 
Theban measures to the Roman 
lyre ? 

I ask not that the criminal 
should be acquitted ; but I ask 
this, that he should be impeached 
by this [man] rather than by the 
other. 

As swallows in summer-time, 
so false friends are at hand in 



Dum res maneo, ver- 
bum fingo arbitratus suus. 
Dum vivo memini semper 
ego. 

Tertius dum Latium 
regnans video sestas. Ut 
senior lethum canens lu- 
men solvo. 

Ut video Lausus, inge- 
mo graviter amor carus 
genitor. Ut celsus video 
ratis, terreo pres. visus 
subitus. 

Credo tu audio, ut ego 
circumsto. Aspicio, ut la- 
brusca silvestris rarus 
spargo racemus Mitrum. 

Ita conturbo ego* dot, 
ratio omnis, ut is non pos- 
sum suus, ita ut sequus 
sum plupf. atque ut stu- 
deo, trado, ut pario ego 
hie solidus beneficium. 

Ut valeo? ut memini 
noster ? Fidis-ne abl plur, 
Latmus Thebanus apto 
modus studeo, au^x abl* 
abs, Musa abl, abs, ? 

Reus ut absolvo, non 
peto; sed, ut ab hie po- 
tius quslm ab ille accuso, 
id peto. 

Ut hirundo sstivus tern- 
pus, sic falsus amicus 
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the serene time of life ; as soon 
as they shall see the winter of 
fortune, they all flee away. 

Why do I fret myself ? Why do 
I afflict my age lor his madness ? 
Is it because I may bear the pun- 
ishment of his sins? 

If that is the cause of detain- 
ing her with you, because she is 
sick, I think that thou doest me 
an injury, Phidippus, if thou 
fearest lest she ^ould not be 
sufficiently taken care of at my 
house. 



renus vita tempos pneato 
sum ; simul atque K>rtuiu 
hyems video, devolo on- 
nis. 

Cur ego macero ? Cur 
mens senectus hie gem. 
soUicito amentia? An at 
pro hie gen. peccatom ego 
suppliciuip sufTero. 

Sin is sum retineo cau- 
sa apud tupkir., quia segi^ 
sum, tu ego injuria &cio 
arbitror, rhidippus, si me- 
tuo satis ut mens domus 
euro diligenter. 



Qui used for quod or quia, signifying the cause, requires a 

SUBJUNCTITE MOOD. ^ 



Quamobrem [daceo is, 
ut ad Ariovistus leg&tus 
mitto, qui ab is postulo nt 
aliquis locus medius (uiri- 
usque) colloquium ddfgo. 

All words put indefinitely require a subjunctive ; put defi- 
nitely, require an indicative mood. 



Wherefore it pleased him to 
send messengers to Ariovistus to 
desire him to choose some inter- 
mediate place for a conference. 



They neglect all honourable 
things, provided they can but get 
power. I will speak, indeed, al- 
though he threatens me with arms 
and death. 

Not but that I could pay my 
debts upcm my own securities 
out of my own possessions. I 
will not desist till I have made 
an end. 

While thou art fortunate, 
tliou wilt have many friends. 



Omnis honestus negli- 
go, dummodo potentia coo- 
sequor. Dico equidem, 
licet arma ace. ego dot. 
morsque minor suQ. 

Non quin ss alienus 
sing, mens nomen ex poe- 
sessio solve possum. Hand 
desTno donee perficioystf. 

Subf. im. 

Donee sum fut. indie, 
felix, multus numero am- 
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Whilst he tarries a few days at 
Besan9on for provision and re- 
freshment. 

Caesar, when he had observed 
these [things], having called an 
assembly, severely reprimanded 
them. 

• Thou knowest the custom of 
women ; they are an age'' in 
equipping themselves and getting 
ready. 

These [things] are grievous 
to thee at first, while thou art 
unacquainted with them, but 
pleasant when thou hast tried 
them. 

Ever since the fates snatched 
thee away. Pales herself, and 
Apollo himself, have left the 
plains. 

As though the events of 
things, not the counsels of 
men, were punished by the 
laws. 

He ordered them not to stir 
from that place until he should 
come to them. 

They dared not begin the 
war before the ambassadors re- 
turned firoin Rome. 

He said that he would not 
make any report to the senate, 
till he had first answered him. 

Beware, Csesar, how thou be- 
lievest; beware how thou par- 
donest ; beware how thou pitiest 



icus. Dum paucus dies ad 
Vesontio, res fi'umenta- 
rius commeatusque causa, 
moror indie. 

Hie quum animadverto 
subj, Caesar, convocatus 
concilium, vehementer is 
incuso. 

Nosco perf. mos plur, 
mulier ; dum molior in- 
die, dum como (coman" 
tur), annus sum. 

Hie, dum incipio pres, 
subj., gravis sum, dumque 
ignore pres. subj., ubi cog- 
nosco perf. subj. facilis. 

Postquam tu fatum fero 
indie, ipse Pales ager, at- 
que ipse relinquo Apollo. 

Perinde quasi exitus 
res, non homo consilium 
lex vindico impf. subj. 

Prsecipio is dot. ne sui 
ex is locus ante moveo 
qusLm ipse ad is venio 
plupf. subj. 

Non antea ausus capes- 
so bellum, quam ab Roma 
reverto plupf. subj, lega- 
tus. 

Dico sui non antea re- 
nuncio fut. in rus sena- 
tus, nisi prius sui respon- 
deo plupf subj. 

C. Caesar, caveo* im- 
per. credo subj. ; caveo ig- 
nosco; caveo tu {misereat) 



* The conjunction is elegantly understood after cavcj and/oc; as, 
»ave facias ; cave putes ; fac cures. 
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these brothers imploring a broth- firater pro firater salus ob»>. 

er's life. secro part. 

These he privately sent to Hie clam Xerxes re- 
Xerxes, and with them Gongy- mitto, et cum hie Gongy- 
lus the Eretrian, to carry a let- lus Eretriensis, qui literse, 
ter to the king, in which these rex reddo, in qui hie sum 
things [are said] to have been scriptus: "Pausanias, dux 
written : " Pausanias, general of Sparta, qui Byzantium ca- 
Sparta, after he understood that pio, postquam propinquus 
those whom he had taken at By- tuus cognosce itidic, tu 
zantium were thy relations, has munus dot, mitto : suique 
sent them to thee as a present, tu cum affinitas conjungo. 
and desires to be joined in affin- cupio : quare, si tu videor, 
ity with thee : wherefore, if it do pres, suhj, is filia tuus 
seem [good] to thee, give him nubo'' supine in urn. 
thy daughter in marriage/' 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO KATIN. 

Avoid [ye,] (imper,) not hospitality. (Does he num) ccm- 
sider what he says ipres, subj.) 1 (Does he grieve fer w)iat 
is done, numfactiptgct) ? Does his colour ever show a sign 
of shame? I)o not weep {impcr,). Do not afflict (subj,) thy- 
self. Beware lest thou stumble (subj.). Beware [lest] I 
hear (that istuc) word {from ex) thee. Do not weep (tif^.), 
and, whatever it is, make me that I may know [it] : conceal 
(imper A [itj^not: fear (impcr.) not: trust (e»ipcr.) to me, I 
say. Shall I not go to them ? Uncertain whether he should 
think (pres. subj.) [it] to be the genius of the place, (or the 
attendant famulum-ne) of liis father. He lived well, while . 
he lived (indie). (I will stay for thee ego operiar te) here a 
little, (until dum) thou comest out (indie.). Tityrus, feed 
the she-goats until I return (indie.), the way is short. Is this 
he whom I am seeking, or not ? I fear (I cannot ut possim), 
I am undone : I fear (the stranger cannot bear it ut substet 
hospes). Memory is nothing, (unless nisi) thou exercise 
(5116;.) it. Blame (subj.) not the times, when thou mayest 
be the cause of (thy tibi) sorrow (gen.). (While dum) 
[there] is (indie.) life, hope is said to be to a sick [man]. 
Thou art a fool (for qui) believing (pres. subj.) this [fellow], 
(Since ut) we are (indie.) in Pontus, (the Danube Ister has 
been three times frozen ter constitit) by the cold. (How 
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qtd) canst thou know thsiii^istuc)^ unless thou shalt have made a 
trial ? He hates (not only cum) virtue, (but learning turn U- 
teras). I wish {pres suhj.) [that] thou wouldest take care 
(pres suhj.) most diligently of thy health (ace). Whilst 
Csesar continued (prcs indie.) in these places for the sake {abh) 
of preparing ships, ambassadors came to him (from ex) a 
great part (of the people of Terouanne Morinorum to ^t^ 
excuse themselves (for their measutes some time before ae 
superioris temporis consilio) ; (because they quod), barbaroas 
men, and (unacquainted imperiti) with our custom (^en.), had 
made {suhf.) war [upon] the Roman people. 



Adam. — ^Rule 46. 

Prepositions in Composition. 

Adam. — Rule 43 & 44. 

The preposition in, signifying towards, against, into and 
above, requires an accusative. 

Suh^ relating to time or motion, is generally joined to an 
accusative. 

Super, signifying beyond or besides, requires an accusative. 
When it signifies concerning, it takes an ablative, 

Tenus, up to, as far as, is joined to an ablative both in the 
singular and plural ; but more generally to a genitive in the 
plural, and it olwdLys follows its case. 

MODEL. 

They thrust the ships from Detrudunt naves soo- 
the rock. They frighten from pufo. Absterrent a vi- 
vices. tiis. 

They bear an especial good Sunt singulari in te 

will towards thee. benevolentia. 

Exercise 69. 

The agitated water fbws from Defluo saxam agitatua 
the rocks. The chosen youth is- humor. Eo jxNrta delectus 
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sue from the gates. The king 
himself escaped from their hands. 
Transfer thyself to the graceful 
chapel of Glycera. 

By this way he drew over his 
troops, and came into Italy. 
Wherefore he [Hannibal] went 
at this age with his father into 
Spain. 

He [Pompey] in the forty- 
ninth day added all Cilicia to 
the Roman empire. Who has of- 
tener fought with the enemy 
than 'another has maintained 
disputes with an opponent. 

Thus our [men], a signal be- 
ing given, made a bold attack 
upon the enemy. At once all 
[animal] heat was extinguished, 
and life vanished into air. 

But let me die, she says. 
Thus, thus it delights me to go 
under the shades. The cool 
grove and the nimble choirs of 
nymphs with the satyrs separate 
me from' the vulgar. 

The Lacedemonians desisted 
from their long dispute, and of 
their own accord yielded up the 
command at sea to the Athe- 
nians. 

There were found many of 
our soldiers, who leaped against 
the phalanx, and pulled aside the 
targets with their hands, and 
wounded them above, 

But he, but a boy, and as un- 
ojservad, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips 



juventus. Rex ipse e ma- 
nus efrugio. Tu Glycera 
decorus transfero in eedis. 

Hie fern, copis tfatiQ- 
co, in Italiaque perriehio* 
(Hac) igitur setas cum pa- 
ter in Hispania proficiscor 

Undequinquagesimus 
dies totus ad imperium po- 
pulus Romanus Cilicia ad- 
jungo. Qui ssepius cum 
hostis conflTgoquslm<qui9- 
quam cum inimicus con- 
certo. 

Ita noster acriter in 
hostis p^ur., signum datos^ 
impetus facio. Omnis et 
una dilapsus calor, atque 
in ventus 'plur. vita re- 
cede. 

Sed mprior p/ur., aio. 
Sic, sic (Juvai) eo sab 
umbra. Gelidus nemus 
iiymphaque levis cum sa- 
tyrus chorus ego secemo 
pop&lus. 

Lacedaemonii de diuior 
nus contentio desisto, et 
suus (sponte) Atheniensis 
imperium ^en. maritlmus 
gen, principatus concedo. 
Reperio perf. com- 
plures noster nom. phar. 
miles nom. plur., qui in 
{pTwIangas) insilio impf, 
suhj. et scutum manus re- 
vello et desuper vulnero. 

At ille ut puer, et va- 
cuus ut inobservatus in 
herba plur, hue eo et hinc 
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the loleB of his feet, then up to 
the ankle in th& playing waters. 

And i whilst he attempts to 
draw oat by his hand the deadly 
weapon, another arrow was shot 
through his throat up to the 
feath^s. 

A homed bull starts up hence 
from we parted waves, and, be- 
ing raised into the soft air as high 
as his chest^pours from his nos- 
trils and wide . mouth part of 
the sea. 

. The grim looking heifer's 
form is best, whose head is clunn 
sy, neck brawny, and from the 
chin down to the legs hang the 
dewlaps. 

. Meanwhile unhappy Dido with 
various talk spun out the night, 
and drank large draughts of love, 
asking many [things] about Pri-- 
am, many [things] about Hector. 

This, this is the man, whom 
thou hast oflen heard promised 
to thee, Augustus Cssar, the ofi^ 
spring of a god ; who once more 
shall establish the golden age in 
Latium; through those lands 
formerly governed by Saturn ; 
and shall extend his empire 
over the Garamantes and .Indi- 
ans. 



illuc; etin alludensunda 
(summa) pes^ ti^usque to- 
nus vestigium plur, tingo. 

Dumque^ manus tento 
traho exitiabilis teluQi, al- 
ter per jugiilum penna 
abl tenus acti^ sagitta 
sum. 

Corniger hinc taurus 
ruptus expeUo pass^ unda, 
pectusque abl plur, tenus 
mollis erectus in aurap&r. 
naris et patiilus pars mare 
evomo OS. 

. Bonus torvua .forma 
bos, qui clot*' turpis caput, 
qui . dot, multus superl. 
cervix, et cms gm> plur, 
tenus a mentum palear 
pendeo. 

Nee non et varius nox 
sermo traho impf, infelix 
Dido, longusque bibo 
impf, amor, multus super 
Priamus rogito super Hec- 
tor multus. 

Hie vir, hie sum, tu 
qui promitto inf, ssepius 
audio 2»re5., Augustus Cae- 
sar, divus genus ; aureus 
conda sseculum plur, qui 
rursus Latium regnatus 
per arvum Saturnus quon- 
dam; super et(Craramaii- 
tas) et In^i profero impe- 
rium. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO MTIN. 

( He went edit out of e) the camp. Mayest thou ipetum late 
into heaven. He. routed (both utriusque) armies VvoX one 
battle. For after Xerxes descended into Greece [inf the 

16 . 
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Ii year after he had been banished, he was resteed {jperf,) 
/to m) his country (by a decree of the people phlnsiito). 
Thus Hannibal, less [than] five and twenty years ?of age nor 
tus)f (being made foetus) commander, subdued (in the fol- 
lowing three yevts proaAmo trientdo) aU the nations of Spain 
[in] war. He himself, having drawn out his army (in tiiree 
bidXalions tripttci, came as &r as accessit usque ad) the camp 
of the enemy {phtr.), (At last through necessity turn demum 
neeessarid) the Germans^ drew their forces out of the camp. 
The lame of Mareellus grows [in] an obscure age, (as vehU) 
a tree. It was (intpf.) night, and the moon shone (impf.) 
[in] a serene sky amongst the lesser stars. I never (come 
accedo) to thee, (but guik) I go away (subj,) from iSbee more 
learned. I scarcely contain myself, (from flying gum inioolem 
in his frfce tn ccppiUum), Let the writings be laid by (for 
in) some time. Whatever is under the earth, time will bring 
(to light tit apricum). The soldier's (dot.) hope is put off (to 
in) another day. The billows are dashed against the shore. 
The sea Hib up the waves against the rocks. Then thus he 
addresses Mercury, (and gives these commands ac taKa manr 
dot) : (Go quick age) [my] son, call the zephyrs, and [on 
thy] pinions glide. Piso's love towards us aH is so great, &at 
nothing can (be more m sv^prd). (Besides miper) disease 
(occ), famine also affected the Carthaginian army. (Ooo- 
cerning super) this thing (a6Z.), I will write to thee. The 
Romans (leaped saUerunt upon super) the very targets (a^c*). 



Adam. — Rule 46 6l 47. 
3%« Construction of Interjectiom. 

MODEL. 

O joyful day ! Ah ! wretch- O festus dies ! Hcu 
ed me ! O sacred Jupiter ! me infelicem ! Pttdi 
Wretch that I am ! sancte Jupiter ! Vse mis- 

eromihi! 

Exercise 70. 

Abl what art thou doing? Ah! quis i\got Quo 
Where art thou going ? abeo t 
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O Jupiter ! where is honour ? 
Great Jupiter ! what an abandon- 
ed, impudent man \ 

Alas! the lorer is sorry too 
late for his cruel vengeance. 
Alas, Peleus! Peleus! I am a 
messenger to thee of a great ca- 
lamity! 

O my country I O Ilium I 
habitation of gods, and ye walls 
of the Trojans renowned in war ! 

Mantua, alas ! too near to un- 
fortunate Cremona! Wo to me! 
my inflamed liver swells with 
sharp bile. 

Alas! whither am I hurried? 
pard(Mi, brothers, [the feelings 
of] a raoAer. Ah, wretched boy I 
worthjf^of a betU^ love, in how 
great a gulf art thou plunged ? 

O shame*! O great Carthage ! 
[risingl higher on the dishonour- 
able rums of Italy ! 

O the detestable meanness of 
the man \ O intolerable impu- 
dence, wickedness and lust ! 

Fot, O sacred Jove! what 
greater action was ever perform- 
ed, not only in this city, but in 
the whole world '{ 

Alas! if the hasty violence [of 
the Fates} snatches thee away, 
part of my soul, why should I, 
the other [part] remain, neither 
equally dear, nor surviving thee 
entire ? 



O Jupiter ihn;. .' ubinam 
sum fides ? Jupiter mag- 
nus voc, ! O ! scelestus at- 
que audax homo ace* ! 

Poenitet heu ! serd poe- 
na crudelis amans. Hea 
Peleus* voc, ! Peleus vocJ 
magnus tu nuncius adsum 
clades ! 

O patria voc, I O di- 
vus domus Ilium! et in- 
clf tus Tueut* phir, helium 
moenia Dardanids! 

Mantua, vs miser ni- 
mium vicinus Cremona! 
Vs! mens fervens diffici- 
lis bilis tumeo jecur. 

Hei ego! quo rapio? 
firater, ignosco mater dot. 
Ah ! miser, quantus labo- 
ro in Charybdis^ dignns. 
puer bonus flamma* cAL ? 

O pudor vocJ O mag- 
nus Carthago voc! pro- 
brosus altus Italia ruina ! 

O fceditas ace, homo 
flagitiosus ! O impudentia 
ace, nequitia occ, libido 
ojcc, non ferendus. 

Quis enim res unquam 
pro sanctus Jupiter voc. !' 
non modo in hie urbs, sed 
in omnis terra phr, gero 
perf, magnus? 

Ah! tu mens si pars 
anima rapio maturus camp, 
vis, (qmdmoror) alteram., 
nee charus masc, leque, 
nee superstes integer 
masc? 



* Voc, Polen. 
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EKGtISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

. Ah ! what'ttt thou doing ? O wretched (countrymen cives), 
what (great tania) madness [is thisj ? (Alas heu) I he says^ 
what land, what seas can now receive me? Oh! cries he, 
my (Gnutlessfrustrd suscf^ti) labours! [my] fallacious hopes! 
my empty schemes^- (Oproh !) Jupiter I man, thou drivest me 
to madness. {Oproh! the helpjidem) of gods and of men ! 
Ah miserable me {ace.) ! Ah unhappy virgin {voc) ! (Woe 
hei) to me, he exclaims, and transfixed (through the middle in 
medio) of his breast (a&/.) he bears the dart Q>^r.).and hav- 
ing dropped the reins (a6/. abs.) [from his] dying hand, sinks 
(by degrees pauldtim on in) [one] side {€u^e,) from [his 
horse's] right (shoulder ormo). 



Recapitulatory Exercise. 

They were ordered by the king to bum the bodies of the 
dead, rather than to bury them [in] the ground. . Demosthe- 
nes, the Athenian orator, being banished his country, /for ob) 
the crime of having accepted gold firom Harpalus, (was in 
exile exuldbai) at Megara {plur. noun,). He had come either 
to besiege {sup.) thy house, or had laid snares for the senate. 
[We] should take care (ger.) that the appetites may obey rea- 
son, neither (should they run before it eamque prtBcurrant)^ 
nor, on accoimt of sloth and heaviness, disregard it, and the 
mind {plur.) should be {pres, subj.) tranquil, and free from all 
disturbance. How many express pictures of the bravest men 
have the Greek and Latin writers left to us, not only to contem- 
plate {ger.), but also to imitate (ger,). Caesar draws back his 
forces to the next hill ; and he sent his horse to sustain {qui 
vnih the suhj.) the attack of the enemies. Cssar, having 
commanded all things necessary, ran about to encourage 
the soldiers, (wheresoever quam in partem) fortune carri- 
ed [him], and came down to the tenth legion. Cohon lived 
very much tU Cyprus; Iphicr&tes in Thrace, Timotheus at 
Lesbos, Chares in Sigsum. He, unwiUing to return [to] 
Sparta, had betaken himself [to] Colonse, which place is in 
the territory of Troas {abl.). Lio ! shall that day ever arrive 
(when I shall be permitted mihi cum liceat) to sing thy 
deeds. I am indeed ashamed and sorry about my brother. 
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She, offended with me (gen,) and (hating perosa) all the race 
of men, wandered in the mountains, employed in the exer- 
cises of Diana. Whilst we are speauking these. [things], we 
come in the meantime to the market, where the confectionr 
ers, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all glad, run to meet me. 
Let them th«refi>re either depart or be at rest; or, if they 
continue in the city, or in the same mind, let them expect 
those {punishments] which they deserve. O My (ace), fol- 
ly, shall I say, or unparalleled impudence? Do ye dare to 
make mention of these men ? Dost thou not now see, brute, 
dost thou not now perceive what the complaint of men is 
(subj,) of thy (impudence frontis) ? The Lacedemonians de- 
sisted from their long dispute, and, of their own accord, yield- 
ed up (the command at sea imperii ^mari^mi) to the Athe- 
nians. For (Oprd) sacred Jupiter (voc) I what greater ac- 
tion was ever performed, not only in this city, but in aU 
lands? 

15* 



IDIOMATIC exercises: 



OF THE CHOICE AND ELEGANCE OF PARTICl^AB w6b!dS^. 

Elegance, according to the derivation of the word (eliffere), 
consists in the choice of the most appropriate words and ex- 
pressions, and in their composition, and clear and perspicu- 
ous order. It depends chiefly on the usage of the best Latin 
writers. When, therefore, the scholar has selected those 
words, which are appropriate in their meaning to the sense 
of the subject, the next thing will be, to consider whether 
they have been used by the best writers of antiquity. 

But let it be premised, that no word can be elegant or 
beautiful in itself in its disjoined state, but merely as* far as 
it strengthens, connects or illustrates the subject ; or at least 
as far. as the Latin word conveys, in its true meaning, the full 
force of the English expression. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, to use at random the first word which presents itself, 
without considering whether it is appropriate to the sense. 
In investigating the true and proper cignification of words, it 
will be necessary to understand each different sense, in which 
they are uafed; and if the scholar acquaints himself ^as much 
as he can with their etymology land original meaning, he will 
be enabled to writ^ piirer lAtiii, knd to'^void many GraB- 
cisms, obsolete and barbarous words, and those which have 
too great an affinity to the English, introduced into use by 
several modern and inelegant writers, as, recommendare, to 
recommend^ &c. 

* Altered from Valpy's Elegantis Latine. 
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Should the Latin, km^ver, not fufnish a word sufficiently 
elegant, or fully espressive of the English idea, or if the force 
or dignity of the subject requires it, it may be necessary to 
vary an expression by means of a short periphrasis, or of a 
phrase, instead of a simple word. But, in the choice of 
phrases, care must be taken that they do not ccmvey more 
meaning than we wish to express. 

Nothing, indeed, will be more conducive to the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, than a happy contexture of 
elegant Roman phrases, or forms of speaking, used by the 
best and purest writers. With these, therefore, the learner 
should be directed to store his- memory, and be taught how 
to use them in his' own compolsition. 

It will also be necessary to observe, that there are many 
peculiar modes of expression or idioms in the English, which 
can only be rendered by adopting some Latin phrase, or 
using such a variation as will best suit the Latin style. For 
instancoi — 

Send me word hy Utter : 

To use a literal, or, rather, barbarous expression, we should 
say, mitte mihi verbum : to speak true or elegant Latin, we 
should say, fac me per literas certiorem. 

I am short of money : 

Barbarooflly or literally, brems sum pecunia ; elegantly, «fe- 
Jicit me pecunia. 

I wotdd he loath to make thee to be beaten ': ■ 

J wiU make Hum friends : 

He made as though he wept : ^ 

Such expressions, on ^ the very first view, carry with them 
the appearance of English idioms. It would be, therefore, ab- 
surd, carelessly to say, essem invitus facere te 9€^kare, &c. ; 
but, with a litUe care and judgment, and by omsidering their 
real meaning, it will be easy to give them a turn which may 
answer that meaning, and to find out a corresponding Latin 
expression. Thus we shall say : 

I would he loath to make thee he heaten : non lubens commit" 
terem ut vapulares, that is, I would not willingly give cause 
that 

IwiU make them friends : redigam eos in gratiam. 

He made as though he wept: simuhwit quasi Jkret, or se 
jlere. 

And so on of phrases in general : thus again. 



j 
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IwiBmah good, that is, supply, stff^^o&b. 

He made muck qfme, i. e. he treated me wbH, comiier me 
iractamt. 

He makei wuch of himself , i. e. he indulges himself, sihi or 
genio ittdufget. 

You make game of me, i. e. you laugh at me, hdis me, or 
htdibrio me habes. 

You can do much with Mm, iu muitim qpud eumpotes. 

You know what accotmt I make of him, i. e. esteem him, 
sds auanti eumfacUm. 

TB have nothmg to do with your friendship, i. e. I re- 
nounce . . . remmdo turn (mndtia. 

I have my brother to entreat, i. e. my farather remains to 
be entreated, restat miMfrater adhuc exorandus. 

Thou maystfor all me, licet tibi per me. 

Tkou mayst be gone for aH me, licet cibeas per me. 

To he spoken of, audire. 

What trade are you of? i. e. do you pursue? Quam ar^ 
temfactitas 7 

To ask the advice of any one, i. e. to consult, consukre. 

You are sure to be punished, i. e. a certain punishment 
awaits you, certapo&na U manet. 

Be ruled by me, i. e. listen to me, ausadta mihi, 

lamn^t in fault, i. e. blanuble, or^ I am free from fault, 
vaco culpa. 

Let Mm Use, be made to go without, his supper, muHetur 
coend. 

To be sick of a disease, fever, want, i. e. to labour under 
,,,. laAorare morbo, &c. 

Resides a great number of phrases, which are d«riTed 
ficom the partioukur forms and customs of the R(»nans, and 
which a more intimate acquauitance with Latin authors will 
soon render &miliar to the scholar ; as, to seU ^ auction, 
hasta ffdfjicere; with good or iU hick, bonis out maUs cun- 
bus ; to marry, ducere uzorem, &c. 

And so on of phrases in general : this shows at the same 
time the absolute necessity of attending more to the sense 
than the words, and of suiting the expressions accordingly. 

Many English sentences may appear very difficult and in- 
tricate, ui4 sometimes, at first sight, scarcely susceptible of 
being converted into elegant, and, at the same time, appropri- 
ate Latin. The^^ sentenoss the schdar al^uld be diieif^ 
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to read repeatedly till he understands perfectly their sense 
and meaning. His first business will be, then, to simplify, so 
as to reduce them' to their bare and original idea, divesting 
them of every superfluous word and idiomatic eiqpression : 
and he should not begin to write any part of the sentence 
till he has furnished himself with the Latin corresponding to 
*he chief heads of it ; for his first attempt will not alwajrs 
embrace the full scope and purport of its meaning, and it 
may be necessary to vary his sentence, and give it a new and 
<ilifferent turn, by the change of active into passive, or passive 
into active, &c. ; and then it will be easy to give it a fuller 
dress, and so to connect it by the addition of any suitable 
and necessary words, as may give to the whole a force equal 
to that of the English. 

And as the young Latin writer is apt to follow too closely 
the literal order of the English, it may be necessary to guard 
him against this common error, by the following observation, 
which, though coming more properly under the head of the 
order and arrangement of words, may be introduced in this 
place, as being applicable to almost every exam|^ that may 
occur. It is the genius of the Latin language, that the order 
and position of words are not bound by so strict and immu- 
table laws as in other languages, though certain rules must be 
followed, and such an arrangement preserved, that the style 
may not be confused, puerile and inelegant. Seldom, 
therefore, does the nominative case come JBrst in the sentence; 
but other cases, unless the sense and perspicuity absolutely 
require it, are generally placed before it. 

But, though elegance of style depends very much on this 
transposition, care must be taken to avoid a confused inter- 
mixture of words; that, for instance, what belonfs to a 
clause of a sentence in which the relative qui, quts^ ptod, 
occurs, and is dependent upon it, may not be intet«%ixed 
with the clause which contains the antecedent; as, 

The man who has once transgressed the bounds oi mod- 
esty must be completely and perfectly impudent. 

It may not be inelegant to say^ 

Q^i semd verecundiiB fines transient , earn jprorsus of^'rtet 
esse impudentem. But to say, 

Qui semel verecunditBy eum prorsus oportet esse imp^ kih 
tern, fines transierit, 

Would render the sense obscure and uninteUigible. 
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Besides this obscurity, whoever wishes to acquire an ele- 
gant style, will be careful to avoid a too frequent repetition of 
the same word, if it does not tend to give greater weight or 
perspicuity to Uie subject. The same syllable too closely and 
frequently repeated, cannot but be harsh to the ears, and 
therefore inelegant Several words following each other 
with the same termination, should be carefrQly avoided. 
To this negligence must be referred a too great con- 
course or clashing of the same letter, which either 
must produce a disagreeable harshness in the sound, if 
a repetition of the same consonants, as, rex Xerxes, or, 
if they are vowels, must cause such a hiatus as will pro- 
duce some difficulty in pronouncing, as, magno aperto ore. 
Where it is possible to give a strict attention to Uie smooth 
concourse of the words, without endangering the force of the 
idea, when the preceding word terminates with a consonant, 
the next should begin with a vowel, and vice versa. There 
are a few words, however, the succession of which is not ar- 
bitrary, but which has been fixed by the unvaried usage of 
the ancients. Ac is not found before a vowel, but always 
befive a consonant : we do not sav ac ego, but atque ego ; 
seldom neque autem, but neque vera, — ^It will also be very ne- 
cessary to guard against poetical endings of a prose sen- 
tence, which, though not very culpable or disagreeable in 
themselves, yet will not fail to displease, as they carry an ap- 
pearance df affectation and studied ccmceit. This fault, in- 
deed, was much sooner observed by the ancients, who are 
supposed, in their common conversation, to have pronounced 
the language more according to metre, than it can be by us, 
who pronounce many syllables different from their quantity. 

Every kind of ambiguity should also be carefully avoided, 
as, for instance, in the case of adjectives, where muUorum, if 
used instead of mtdtarum remm,- might be mistaken for the 
masculine gender. 

The word vir is used when praise or excellence is intend- 
ed; never when blame is expressed: Homo is used indis- 
criminately. 

1. I am very intimate wijth Fabius, that most excellent and learned 
man. (To be intimate with ; famiUariter titi.) 

2. He put them in mind, that as Darius had a greater number of 
ffersons (majorem tuHwm Aomtmnii), so he had a greater number of men. 




-^ 
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The same distinction is generally made between tha pio- | 

nouns ah and isU; iHe denoting praise, and iste blame or 
contempt. 

1. Behold ^at liberty, which you have so ardently desired. 

2. These things (cruelly and insolence) are to be attributed to arms 
and victory, not to Caesar. 

S^yeaking of an obscure or contemptible person, the Latins 
generally make use of nesdo qtiis for quidcan. Though th^y 
also use nescio quid, not merely to vilify, but to magnify any 
thing. 

1. What haw -you to dread, whon you are defending yoar cause 
against somit accuser, whose eloquence no one ever feared ? 

2. But then I affirm, that when to a good and excellent natural dis- 
position the embellishtnents of learning (ratio doctariniB) are added, 
there results a somefking great and extraordinary (praclarum me sin- 
gular e). ' 

Qidspiam, quisguam, uUus and unquam are elegantly used 
after negatives, comparatives, after vix, and 52, when there is 
any doubt, after an interrogation or prohibition, and the prep- 
osition sim, , Observe that qmsquam, quispiam and ulbis 
are thus distinguished from quims and quilihet; the former 
are generally used in a negative or interrogative sense, the 
latt^ always in the affirmative. 

1. Qtdspiam: Is there any person in the world (aUcubi) of whom 
you tlunk better .'* 

2. Q^isquam : Tou deny that the jbyrant has been more cruel to Syr- 
acuse, tiian any one of his predecessors {inter crudeUssimos unquam 
anteafuit.) 

Z. met no man's offence make you lose your greatnast of sool. 

4. ITbey themselves had dehvered many great men, without the 
suspicion of any one. 

5. UUus: Scarcely have you left the other orators (with their leave 
let me speak it) any merit that they can reap. 

UUus should always be used instead of omnis after the preposition 
sine; as, 
Without aU doubt. 

6. Unquam : Darius having in his flight drunk water, wMeh was , 
muddy, and defiled with dead Dodies, said that he had never drunk with 
greater pleasure. 

(Observe, that, for the sake of brevity, the verb dieo followed by nan 
is not inelegantly chained into the verb mgo, tm, iugam me esse fie- 
tumm, f^ aixi me nonfattuirum esse). 
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' iVe jms k elegantly used for 11^ fiaiio. 

1. They dischafged him from his office, that no one BhoiUd after' 
wards commit the aame crime with impunity. 



- Nee ^uidquam is more elegantly said than et mhil. 

Jhtd phyaiciaiiB, generals and orators, although they understand 
perfectly the principles of their science {pumwuartis ^tscepta per- 
e^erinU), can effect nothing very great or meritorious without expe- 
rience or practice. 

Ipse is often used for the adjective totus or integer, in de- 
fining numbers or space of time with great exactness. 

1. I have been absent (desideror) three whole days. 

2. I spent three whole months in visiting and exi>lorinff a country, 
which some writers have described in so lively (ad vivum depinsuruat) 
a manner. 

The pronoun .is is most frequently used for talis, follpwed 
by t<^ or ^ij as, non is sum quern contemnas, 

1. .1 am not such a man, that I should utter a falsehood. 

2. .1 have seen such a monster, that if I should see another as terri- 
ble, i^ i^ould die with horror. 

3. We must use ^ucik liberality as may profit friends, and hurt 
no one. 

4. Many were condemned of treason ; but^ucA was the king's clem- 
ency, that only three were executed (ultimo supplido affectifuerirU). 



Idem is most frequently used for item, porro, etiam, simul, 
and tumrtum ; as, quod idem mcestitiam reprehendit, idemjocum, 

1. For we mt that there have been those, who at the same time 
could speaJi witii dignity and ele^nce (omatt ac graviter)^ at the same 
time with artftd evasion and subtilty. 

2. He used that kind of food which was most sweet and wholesome, 
and at the same time most easy to digest (ad concoquendum). 



Instead of rendering the Elnglish word aU by omnis, it wiJl 
floiuetimes be necessary to use omnind, sometimes nuUus non, 
or quisgue, and sometimes the relative qui, qua, quod. 

1. There. were, inaU hxjl^tyro ways, by which they could possibW 
go out of their country ; one through the Sequani, narrow and dim- 
colt; the other through oiir province, much easier and readier (ez- 
peditiusfue). 
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2. The q^cntn mo«( lM9lHaliftilly'«stoHamed Um^with aU c^miimy 
and hospital!^. 

3. Because the townflmen off*ezed so little money to redeem th« 
town^ they began to demolish all the noblest bvUdings (splendidisrimm 
qwBque tecta). 

Fot the JBDfflish aU of ikem, aU of uikma^ the best Latin 
writers use iflb omms, qm onme». 



The English w(«d every may also be irariously rendered 
by singuU, quisque, when it implies each; sometimes by 
singiiU repeated; by oHim, oKus, when il implies a diver- 
sity ; each in their separate cases ; as, TVahit sua quemque 
voluptas; singvMs kgwnibus singulos hgatos. jSvery, be- 
fore a word of time, or used distributive^, may likew^ be 
rendered by in, with an accusative case. 

1. The strength of all sciences, like the eld jaian's fa«ot, consists 
not in ^ery tingle stick (t» singtUis qwUmsgte inrgnlHs), but in all of 
them i0iited in the band. 

2. 7b every thing there is a season^ and it is the duty of every ma% 
to use his time profitably to himself and others {utUiter et sibi et aUts titt). 

3. In every comer or the court, there was a court {vluraC). 

4. He changes his wavering mind every hour (in horaa). 

5. No one gftTe less than eighteen bushels ecery acre. 



The word some, also, when repeated, or followed by the 
word other, is rendered by alius alius, or hie and iUe, 

■1. Of the things objected to him, some he acknowledged, some he 
extenuated, som^ he excused by reason of human frailty, and the 
greater part he flatly denied. 

2. Certunly the inclination of princes to some mtut, and their aver- 
sion to others, may seem fatal. 

3. Some think one thing, some another. 



One asioiher is also rendeied by hie and iUe, by alter aUer^ 
aUus aUus, and quisque : as, one man delights in one style of 
speaking, another in another: alius oMo dicendi genere 
gaudet. 

1. It was agreed, that there should be free commerce {liberum inde 
invicem eommereium fore), till the one prince riiould denotmce/war 
ajrainst Ae other. 

16 
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2. There is one kind of deportment du* to a ftther, and another to 
ft son ; one lb our own countrjnuui, and another to a stranger ; one to 
a firiend or teneftictor, and tmeAer to an enemy who has in- 
jured U8. 



Instead of iB expieand in Latip '- 

Ist Befyte a sabstantivey by jnv with an ablative, bc« 
or vi€B with a genitiiw^ 

1. dalialQileLiB to qmnwfecii^ a hundred. 

^ Men who i^ad liP^ilius nuiMd qf Jlonj09iJUid Lucretius tiMfmi 
of^upX. 

3. xoa have so endeared yourself to me By your kindness, that yov 
shall always be to me inetetui of a brother. 



When a succession or change of place is exiirened, in- 
stead of is rendend.by in locum, 

1. When m4l ai«^e^|iaiaito engage in battle, how could they shake 
off the fear of so many ^ons and pain's, and c^en of death itseu^ if, in- 
stead of them, piety and fortitude, and the image of honour, was not 
pMsent to their minds ? 

l^iHe sent me instead of another. 



2dly, before a verb, 

If the subject is a thing th?Lt ought to be done, instead of 
is expressed b^ cum with the sdbjunctive of dlefteo ; as^ 

Instead of studying, he plays : Ludii ciim studere 
deheret, 

1. Instead of sbowiuff his gratitude for the fiivours he has received, 
he wholly neglects his nienos. 

2. Instead ofc^tfrriM a strict discipline, the soldiers of the enamy 
are now dispersed over the whole country (in agris dispalati vagantur). 



If the subject is a thing that might he done, instead of ia 
expressed by dim mth the subjunctive of possum j as. 

Instead of playing, he studies : Studet dim ludere posset, ■* 

1. Instead of betaking himself to rest, after the fatigues and labours 
of the day, he used to retire into his closet, where he generally de- 
voted several hours of the night to study and meditation. 

2. Instead of eheltenns himself under a tree, he encounters (nudum 
caput objicit) the whole rary of the storm. 
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If the verb is in a past tense, deheo or poismi mWt be 
put in the pluperfect ; as, 

He played instead of ^dying : Ludehat dkm fhukre die* 
huisset. 

1. Instead qf pnrsixiiig the enemy, aii4 reaping the fruito of his 
glorioufl yictory «t Caniue, Hannibal sept his army Uie greatest part of 
tne winter at Uapna, the dissoluteness and luxuries m which city so 
enerrated the minds and bodies of his soldiers, that Marcellus seems 
to have said with ^reat piopriety (ver6 dixisM) that Capua had proved 
a Caane to Hanmbal. 

9. The tyrant Dianynus, iTutead of adorning the mind of the son 
of Dion with virtue and learning, brought him up in such a manner, 
that, though he was but a boy (yi quumpuer admodmn esset), he soon 
plunged kito erery species of debauchery and dissoluteness. 



3dly, If it is a thing that ottght hot to be don^, instead of 
is tinned into and not, or rather than ; as, 

You ought to studjT, instead of playing : Shidere deberes, 
rton autej^bedere ; or, studere deberes, potius qudm hidere. 

1. A indse governor oufffat to cncounge macelhl arts, instead ff 
endangering me safety of his country by useless wars. 

^. niall we spend our precious time in ease add idleness, tn^ea<2 
oj aiudyin^ the liberal arts, and storing our minds with various kinds 
of knowledge ? 



8o far from, Sa rendered in Latin sometimes o^ aded mni, 
ita non, sometimes by tantiim abest ut, followed by ut, or by 
mm modo nonrsed etiam, non solum non-veriim etiam; as, 

Tbu are so fir from loving me, that you riMerhate me: 
Taid&m chest ut tfie ames, ut me potius oaeris. 

Obserye that the best authors oilen use non modd, for non 
modo non, 

1. He was »o far from being superstitious, that he deflpieed those 
aMOV sacrifices and temples in his own country : so far fomm being 
fbanul of death (tto non timidtis 0d mortsm), Aat he was slain In bat- 
.tfe in the service of the poUic. 

2. He was «o Jkr from bsin^ greedy of noney, that he toade no 
other use of it, toaa to fregHiifriends from dangers and inconvenleiattes 
wil^ it. {At mUatme toithfmtkipUfut. in dua.) 

3^ Tou ace to far from lo^mg mm f that you injure BOto as much as 
you can (atumikm in te eat). 
4. ^fiir is my grief frorm being lessened, that it ie increased. 
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Oil the paint ofy is rendered in Latin by in eo ut ; it is in 
agitation to, by id agitur ut ; and in the case of, before a 
noun, is expressed by in with an ablative. 

1. As he had been cast in his suit (quordam causd cecidisset), he 
was on the point of being ruiHed. 

2. They made a sallir from every gate, and were abready on tlie 
j^nt of" 'being repalsed, when they sounded a retreat, and returned 
mto the town. 

3. He had as many votes <as the law required, and it was under- 
stood that it VMS in agitation to elect him consul. 

4. He assured them (Jidem its dedit), that he would do as he had 
done in the case of his other enemies. 



Pritnus, unus, solus, ultimus, frustrd, &c., are used simply 

with the verb, instead of primus fuit qui, &c as also the 

interrogative quis ; as, 

Who is there that would not embrace virtue herself? Quis 
virtutem non amplectitur ijpsam ? 

1. He zoos the only one wh^ remained at his post. 

2. Sicily vms thejirst of foreign states whidi courted the friendship 
of the Roman people. 

3. But the Ubians, who were the only nation of all those beyond the 
Rhind, "ffiai had sent ambassadors to Cssar, earnestly entreated him 
to come over to thoir assistanco (ut sihi attxilium ferret). 

4. his in vain for a man to avoid prodigality, if he turns to the 
contrary excess. 

Without, before a substantive, after a negation, may be ex- 
pressed by nisi, nisi cum ; as, They fight not mthout pay : 

non pugnimt nisi stipendiati, 

1. jLabienus, when he had spoken these things, swore that he would 
not return into the camp toUhout victory (without being victorious). 

2. The queen answered that she had no power to five the daugh- 
ters of her -subjects in marriage, loithaut the cousent of their pamnts. 



Or it may be expressed by a verb, a participle, or an ad- 
verb ; as, Grass grows mthout bidding, or sowing : injussa 
virescunt gramina, 

1. The death of < this man toas not without suspicion of poison 
amonff the vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned whom 
they fove. 

%. If Pompey, when he was siok,had died in Naples, he would not 
have been engaged in a war with bos father-in-law ; he had not taken 
up arms todftoKt «r«paratum (jmptfratMs). • 

3. The best thmgs we do are painfUl, and the exercise of them griev- 
ous, if they are continued vMout intermission. 
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4. He finished the busineis tntkmit atgl^i/ig lon^. . • ,>>^ 

5. They went off witk&ut observing that mejr were closefy mtched 
i/^K$erUiits observari). 

JiOliit be observed that where the latter clause is emphati- 
calyflri^verb slkyald be used instead of i^ poarticwk. 

^. He wilks through the garden, ti^itftotit admiring mi^.EYrQet 
of the lilies and roses, the beautiful order of the walks, aad; the me"! 
dious singing of the birds, {imc tamen.) 




Wtthtmty before a verb, may be expressed by the relative 
MS, qu(B, quod, by ^tn, or by an ablative absolute; as^He 
does nothing toiihovt consulting you : Nihil ixgit quin {^ )#N- 
sulat, or te inconsuUo. ^^ *■ 

1. Silxce my father does nothing ^at or aoiall tDithoutjiimiKi.Vimin 
Oi^n^ it to me, why should he conceal tiiis froin me ? ^ 

2. I cannot read TuUy concerning M. nge ; 66nceftung fHends£3{p; 
his offices ; or his Tusculan questioiw, without aftnost adoring tbvt 
divinely-inspired breast. -' 

3. It is a miserable thing to'' die before one's time. ^Shat time, I 
pray {quod tandem tempits) f Tlliat of nature ? Why, ni^e, for her 
part, gave you the use of lifb, as of so much nuttiey {taitfuim pecu- 
nioi), without setting any day of payment. 



Observe, that where there is a neuter a<^ective or pronoun, 
eopecially when followed by quo, it is better, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to use opus, with the nominative ; or, as some 
grammarians have it, opus must become an adjective ; as, 

- He has need of what he enjoys : Id ei opus est, quajruitur. 
It would not be so well to say, opus est eo quo, becaui^' they 
might be taken for the masculiBCU 

1» Tou have no need of that which I have need, of, whilst you are 
contnrted irith your OLwn condition ; and even stiperfluities are be- 
come necessary to me. , -'* ■ 

2. He has need of that very thififf which H^nibal and many other 
generals used in the midst of tha- ^greatest dangers, and is every en- 
gagement, which they^idl presence of mind Jprasentis ^mmi con- 
siltum). 

We say that the verb sum is followed by a genitive or an 
ablative when it serves to denote a quality, praiw and blame, 
&c. ; but it is only when there is an adjective added to the 
substantive; as, 

^hat lady is of a remarkable beauty ; 
16* 
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We would not say ptUekritudine alone : and it must be ob- 
served, that the genitives or aUatives are not always used in- 
discriminately ; we should say, est magno natu. 

1. But lest I should entertain too sanguine a hope of suceen in a 
pursuit wliicfa admits Af so mn^h uncertainty (in re dvbii) ; lor in- 
deed what right have I to use so pressing a solicitation to vou, who 
are of the highest authoritv cmA inost eontummaU wisdom, I commit 
myself and my fortunes solely to your favor and well known benevo- 
lence. 

3. When Timoleon had so great an atUhority and such complete 
power, that he might have governed them even against their will, out, 
at t!ie same time, so muen possessed the love and afiections Cfi the 
Sicilians, that he miffht have obtained the kingdom with the unan- 
imous consent of all {nvUo recusants regnum obtineret), preferring 
their love to their fear, he abdicated the sovereign power, and Hved a 
private man at Syracuse. 



Oportet, opus est, necesse est, veHm, d&c. usually take an 
infinitive afier them, or a subjunctive with the conjunction 
ut ; but it is more elegant to omit this conjunction, as it is 
likewise to leave it out after the verb caveo, 

1. There is a certain intemperate degree of affection towards our 
friends, which it is necessary we should restrain. 



But instead of rum opus est, non oportet, quid est opus, it is 
more elegant simply to say, non est quod, nihil est quod; as. 
Nihil est quod ndhi agas gratias ; There is no reason that yon 
should thank me. 

1. Concerning the affairs of Britain, I understand &om your letters, 
there is no need to apprehend any danger. 

2. 1 am distracted with my apprehensions concerning the health of 
our Tullia, concerning which there is no need to write more largely 
to you. 

3. What occasion is there to build a tragedy on so trifling a subject.' 



RULES 



FOR THE PROMOtTN qui, qVM, qUOd, AKD OTHER RELATIVES. 

# 

After dignus and indignus, especially, qui is used in its 
di&rent cases for ut ego, ut tu,ut is, ut mens, tU tibi, ut 
master , &c. followed by the subjunctive mood : as, you are 
worthy to be loved ; dignus es, qui ameris. 

1. Tour mother deserves, or is worthy, that you should love Aer, 
obey her, and learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui in these different 
casM^ as governed by the dinerent verbs.) 

2. Tou are worthy that I should look to your happiness. (Q^orwm.) 

3. Tou hav» been worthy that we should listen tojuou. 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happiness should be- 
fall them. 



If, on the contrary, the relative clause refers to the senti- 
ments of the author or writer, or is the actual language of 
the person of whom the author is speaking, the relative is 
followed by the indicative mood. 

1. He rested the point of controversy not on the order of succession, 
but on the felicity of his birth. That his brother, indeed, had been 
bom first, but it was while his father was yet in a private station ; 
that he, on the contrary, was the first born, after his fiither had been 
advanced to the throne. That his brothers, therefore, toho were hmm 
before him, might claim as their right the private patrimony, wkick~ 
their father possessed at that time, but not the kingdom ; but that h^ 
was the first, whom his father had brought up after he had obtained 
the kingdom. 

When the relative clause expresses the cause of the ac- 
tion, and may be rendered in English by the preposition in, 
with the participle ; or when it it is used for et quod is, et quo- 
niam is, &c., or comes after utpote, ut, quippe, it wifl be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive mood : as, omnes — laudare fortu- 
nas meets, qui gnatum haberem toK ingenio prtBditum ; AU 
praised my fortunes, who had^ or, in having, or, because 1 
had, such a son. 
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1. Happy sailor, who gained the shore, and was safely drawn 
dry hmd. 

2. How ungrateful you are to fortune, who thus make a toU c 



on 
of a 



pleasure. 



When the relative follows an interrogative or a negative, 
and expresses the same thing and subject as the antecedent 
clause, it is joined with the subjunctive mood ; as, There is 
no one, who does not hate you ; nemo est, qui te non oderit. 

1. Who is the boy, who can apply to his studies, where there is such 
a noise {ubi tot obstrepunt gracuii) ? ' ■ 

2. There is no one who does not understand, that the body is then 
most pleasantly afiec1»d, and best recruited, when it is refresned with 
seasonable andf moderate sleep. 



The relative coming after the English verbs to be, i9 be 
found, when {Mreceded by the word there, is, for tjie sake of 
perspicuity, followed by the subjunctive mood : wm^ There are 
men who say; swf4 qui dicant. 

1. There have been fmmd men, who voluntarily shortened their own 
life : these I think worse, and more mischievous. 

2. TTiere are philosophers, who think, that the most precious thing 
in life is time (temptt* pretiosissimum esse). 



When the relative comes after intensive words, as, sucJi, 
so, and is used for ut ego, ut tu, d&c., it is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, I am not such a man as to say, or, / am not 
the man who says; non sum is qui dicam. This will not 
take place after the demonstrative pronoun is ; for it would 
then be, / am not that maa who say, non sum is qui dico, or, 
I who say am not that tnqak 

1. I am not so hard-heaited, Hi to deny you your request. 

2. Such is the authoritjr of this man, that it can neither be shaken \j 
the secret intrigues of his enemies, nor by tb»>open attacks of the 
multitude. 



For the sake of perspicuity, the subjunctive wm be used 
after gtit, when it is preceded by such restrictive words as 
solus, unicus, unus ; as, JBk,ii the only one of the family who 
hams ; est solus ex famtBi^qui discat ; were we to say, diS' 
cit, it might be mistaken for, he who learns is the only one of 
tiiefigmily. 
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1. He was the only one ofthe philosopharsi who mainlmntd that 
wipdom was the only guide of life, tohich led to happiness. 

S. He was the only one who said that the soul of man is the man, 
that the body i^ nothing but a dwelling or an instniment. 

When g^i is used for the interrogative indefinite quis^ and 
not as a mere relative, it is followed by the subjunctive ; as. 
Tell me whom you see, die mihi quern videos : if it was mere- 
ly the reiathre, as in this sentence, I know the man whom you 
see, it would be, notus est mihi homo, quern vides. 

1. ^s for me, from the time when I first saw you, and kamt from 
most men, with whom I conversed, what erudition and virtue you 
possessetLy it became the first object of my wishes to gain your love 
and esteem. 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend so many sciences, and by what 
arts men have polished the rude manners of barbarians, ana have 
changed worse for better, disgraceful for excellent, and the vilest for 
the most precious things ? 



it is not only after dignus, that this relative qui is used for 
ut ; but, in general, where the relative clause indicates any 
final cause, design or purpose, and might be rendered by a 
supine, by ut or ad, then mti may be elegantly used ; as, He 
sent ^dhihassadors to sue for peace ; misit legatos qui pacem 
peterent. 

1. He sent certain men to bring him to town. 

2. Then Romulus, by the advice of the fathers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to solicit the friendship and connubial alli- 
ances with this newly-established people. 

3i I did not give jou money to use at your pleasure. 
4. He fufther enjoined them to s«nd spies into all parts to learn 
the designs and motions of their enemies. 



And in many other instances it is used for the English in- 
finitive, where the sense will easily admit of it. 

1. As a calm at sea is tliitterstood, when the least breath of wind 
does not stir the waves, so is the quiet and peaceful state of the 
mind beheld, when there is no passion to discompose it. 

2. They have no clocks to distinguish hours, (horologiay qvibus koras 
noscunt), nor mile-stones {miUiana) to show the distance of places. 



In sentences which admit of a transposition, without cre- 
ating any obscurity, it is very elegant to put the relative qui, 
qucc, quod, and its compounds, before the antecedent, in the 
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beginning of the sentence ; u, g^uam mecmn colis amieitiamy 
miSti laudant: and to give gi^eater force or stress to the 
sense, and in order to form a atronger connexion between the 
relative and the antecedent, the pronouns is, hie, idem, 6lc. 
are elegantly placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as, quern Deus ndsit, ei non creditU, whom Qod hath 
sent, him ye believe not. 

1. We commonly my th^ those fun are always aaleep, Mk9,ia oqt 
opinion, are indifferent and careless about cveiy thiii||[. (4ffio^ pu- 
tamus.) 

2. Nothing can be more foolish than those, who, in a free^ city, be- 
have themselyes in an aodacioas and alarming manner. 

3. Let every man exercise himself in the profession which he 
knows. 

4. Whatevw change of manners takes place in princes will MtOn 
pass into the people. 

5. Drops or crimeon blood distil and stain the emth wi|h gofe from 
the tree, which I tore from the soil, having first liBol^en its roots 
asunder. 

6. The same land shall receive you returning tliither in its fertile 
bosom (ubere iUeto), which fiiet brought you forth thp race ^ migjM^ 
ancestors. 

Est, Stmt, erit, &/C. elegantly admit the relative qui, qu<B, 
quod, with the omission of the antecedent otiqvis, f^ddan^ 
&/C. followed by an indicative or a subjuActm ; ts, 

Est de quo tihi gratulor. *'. 

1. There is some one to whom jou can give t&ese loiters. 

2. Tou have what to write ill. ttiese eventful times. .' 

3. There were some men at mat time loAir said Cicero did not de- 
serve so highly of his country (dBvatrid hime meritum). 

4. There are some men whose delight is to follow the oikDip, and to 
encounter the dangers of war. 



The omission of the antecedent is also elegant^ whec^ it 
may be easily inferred from the sensfi of the subject ; as, ■ 

You have one, or, a friend, wh*|pihes joa well : HcAts, 
qui tihi bene cupiat. V- ''^ 

1. He sent 7?m» or servants, ta invite all his fi1«nds to supper. 

2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can teach 
them with diliffence and faithfulness. ■*■ 

(This ruje may be referred to Ike former.) 



The pronoun is, or tile, is oiiener understood before the 
relative qui, qua, quod. 
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1. He, tpho drngkuM lieliee, is a wise man. 

3. But if we retnat thrcmgh fear and consternation, these same eir- 
cmftBtances will be adverse fo us ; neither the advantage of sitna^ny 
xMi the number of alfies, wiU be able to protect hinif whom arms could 
notfnrteot (jptem arma mmim^ poiuerint). 



. The relatives quaUs, quantus, quot, are eJ^antly placed 
befere &e antecedents, talis, tantus, tot; and the rtlative 
adverbs qutmid, uhi, qud, qudm, quamdiu^ quoties, before tantd, 
My A09^ or ed^ tarn, tcandiu, toties ; as, 

'Adas wif made as great a mountain, as he was a man : 
Quantus eraf, tantus mons f actus Atlas. 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of those, 
who govern the state. (Say, such as those, who govern the state, 
such are usually cittnas. 

2. There are almost as many different kinds of speaking, at thertf' 
are orators. 

3. The more elevated we are in rank, the more submissive should 
we behave ourselvwfo " 



For omnis qui, and omnia qucB, it is often much better, as 
it is more concise, to put quicunque, quisqms, and quidquid, 

I wish you to consider that in all iMngs^ in which you can show a. 
kindness to my &iend, you will bind me to you by toe strongest ties 
of gratitude. ». 

The pro&iMi ^id is most frequently used for the adverb 
cur; as. 

Why do you weep ? Quid fits ? 



And, on the contrary, it is more elegant to use the adverbs 
cur, quare, quamobrem, instead of propter or ob quern, quam, 
quod^; &c. fs, 

Jfaay reasons occurred to nrf mind, for which I thought 
that labour would prove an honourlo you : 
'- Midta mihi venieboM. in mentem quamobrem iUum laborem 
tibi hmari fore putotei)^ 

1. Nor yet have I been Me to devise any reason, for which he 
ouffht to undertake their ctfuse. 

2. But if there is no re»on,/or which you should load this misera- 
ble wretch with so great calamities, my advice is, that you should 
•pare hlto^pu ei pareaiur), 

.3. But there were many reasons, ./br whidt I wished to be thetv 
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To the interrogatiyes quis, jgituB, ^p'^y V^t quando, the 
particle ee is elegantly prefixed ; as, 

Brutus ecquidagit 7 What does Brutus ? 

1. I pray you, what so great misfortune can you imagme, which 
does not fall to my lot ? 

2. Wko had the power of entering into the fomm ? 

3. When did you suppose that you would give in an account of yoar 
proceedings ? 



Id quod is most frequently used for qmd, whea'it r^rs 
not merely to one substantive, but to the whcJe preceding 
sentence ; as, 

You love virtue, which I commend : Amas virtuUm, id 
quodlaudo, 

1. The undeserving are ofVen loaded with wealth aiid honours, 
whilst Uie good meet with contempt and repulse ; which is the reason 
that virtue itself is not practised with much zeali 

2. But the man who feels no shame, which I find happens in many, 
1 consider not only worthy of reprehension, but even of punishment. 

3. Tou have signified your intention to leave this country soon, 
2oAic& has affected us all with the most lively concern. 



When the pronoun is is used for talis, it is elegantly fol- 
lowed by qui, quce, quod, instead of ut is, ut ea, &c., as, by 
the same rule, quantus, qualis, quot, quoties, will be mure de- 
gantly put for ut tantus, talis, tot, toties ; as. 

Such, or so great, is your desire of revenge, that, if I were 
inflamed with it, I should be the most miserable ; 

Ea or tania est tua vindictoi cupido, qua or quanta si Jla^ 
grarem miserrimus essetn. 

1. Such indeed is your learning, tluUj if I possessed it, I should call 
myself fortunate. 

2. Tou have read Homer so often, that, if I had read him as often, 
things would go on much better witii me. 

3 We have gained so many trophies from our enemies, that no na 
tion can boast of ever having gained so nmny. 



Qui, qua, qmd, is often elegantly utsed simply- for toft's, or 
tantus, or qumis ; as, 

Such is thy love towards me : Qui tuus est ergd^ me ammr. 
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1. Such is thy hardness of heart, the divine judgments will at last 
fall upon thy guilty head. 

2. Cities also, as well as other things, spring from the lowest be- 
ginnings : afterwards suck as their own bravery and the gods assist, 
get themselves great power and a e;reat name. 

3. Each person holds an inwara and secret conversation with his 
own heart, and su^ as it highly concerns him to regulate properly. 



And what deserves to be imitated, as being particularly 
elegant, is the use of qualis, without being preceded by 
talis; as, 

You are blessed with such a child, that, if I had such a one, 
I should greatly rejoice : 

Felix es puero, quaUs si mihi esset, magnqper^ gauderem. 

Especiallv as the senate and people of Rome had then such a lead- 
er, toot, had they now his fellow (quaUs si nunc ssset), the same fitte 
would overtake thee, which then befell them. 



Qui, qucB, quod, with or without ouippk, is very elegantly 
used for cunt, or quod ego, cum tu, &c., and cujus for cum 
gus, cum mens, cum tuus ; cut for ciim mihi, &^., with the 
verb that follows in the subjunctive mood ; as. 

What wonder that men die, when we know that they are 
mortal? 

Quid mirum homines mori, quos sciamus mortales esse J 
Quos used for cttm eos, 

1. How is it possible that vou should converse on the subject of lit- 
erature, since you never paid the least attention to it f 

2. And certainly that conduct of mine is entitled to the hiffhest 
commendation, in that I was unwilling that my fellow citizens should 
be exposed to a band of armed ruffians. 

3. They rated and blamed the Belg8e,/or having surrendered them" 
selves to the people of Rome, and abandoned the bravery of their 
progenitors {j^Uriam virtutem projecissent). 



The relative qui, qu<B, quod, is elegantly used after idem, 
instead of ac or cum ; as. 

Nor had he the same master as his father : Nee eodem mar 
gistro, quo pater, usus est. 

1. The wise man is hot confined within the same bounds toith the 
rest of the world. No age, no time, no place, limits his thoughts, but 
he penetrates and paMes beyond them all. 

2. At the same time loith the iEdui, the Ambarri ako acquaint 

17 
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f— ar, that, their country being depopulated, thej cannot easily keep 
off the violence of the enemy from their towns. 

3. This nation is not so warlike as the neighbouring statM ; and it 
does not make use of the same weapons in war as other nations. 



Qui, qua^ quod, is also elegantly used for «^ is, et ego, et 
tu, &c., for is vera, tu verd, &c., in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, or a member of a sentence, when it may be easily re- 
ferred to what goes before ; as, 

It happened in my absence, and had I been present : 
Me absenie (iccidit, qui si adfmssem ; for et ego, si, or si 
verd, &/C. 

1. You have always given me wholesome advice ; and if I had al- 
ways followed it J I should have been happy (ex feUcissimis fuissem). 

2. A friend was then at my house, and ne told me that he feared it 
would not succeed (ut succederet.) {Vereor ne fiat expresses what 
we wish not to happen ; vereor ut fijot, what we wish to happen, but 
are afiraid it may not.) 

3. I asked him this question -, and when he did not answer, I re- 
fused to do it. 



Qtit, qucb, quod, may also be used for quia, nam ego, tu, 
is, &/C., when it is clear, from the context, that though the 
causal conjunction is not inserted, yet it may be easily infer- 
red from the sense ; as. 

You are truly reprehensible, for, when you stand in need 
of the friendship of all, you injure all : 

Vere rtprehensione dignus es, qui, cum omnium amicitid 
indigeas, omnibus noces ; for nam ctim tu omnium, &c. 

1. For certainly it is not my part, since, as you are used to wonder 
/ apply generally so much industry in writing, to commit myself s5 
far as to appear to have been neghgent in it, especially as that would 
be the crime, not only of neffligenco, but also of ingratitude. 

2. It was not the part of that general, since he knew that he was ia 
the midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go out of the camp un- 
armed, and to straggle about the fields. 



Qui, qucB, quod, is also oflen used for cum in a narration. 

1. Cssar, knotoing that the enemy would immediately abandon 
their camp, advanced with his forces against them. 

2. The man, being of some authori^, of a grave demeanour, ad- 
vanced in years, and a father too, was struck dumb with astonishment 
at the barefaced proposal of this shameless man (o&settjmtf hominiM 
improbi dieto). 
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The relative qai^ qua, quod, is often used for a substan- 
tive, especially after the vBrbs sum and habeo, when the 
sense seems to demand such a variation ; as, 

I have a request to make to you : Est quod te rogem, 

1. If thou bring thy gifts to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thv brother hath au^ht against thee, (that is, a complaint, that of 
which he may complain,) leave there ihy gift before the altar, andj?o 
thy way j first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and o£rer 
thy gift. 

2. J have an accusation against thee, that thou hast deserted thy 
first love. 



Qui, qua, quod, may, in some instances, be used for the 
English particle c^er ; as. 

The fourth year after he had come : Quarto quo venerat 
anno. 

What ! have you not heard of Cesar's achievements in Spain ? 
Two armies beaten ? Two generals defeated ? Two provinces taken ? 
These things were done/or^ days after Cesar was co.oe in view of 
the enemy. 

It must be observed, that though the English very often 
omits the relative, yet the ellipsis must always be supplied in 
Latin. 

1. Th9 man J saw yesterday told me of vour disaster. 

2. Gro into the village over against you (qui vohis e regione est), and 
brixig away all the provisions you can coUeet, that we may set sail 
again immediately. 



OF VERBS. 



As it is sometimes difficult to determine, when an accusa- 
tive with the infinitive is to be used, afler the English con- 
junction that, and when it is better to turn that into qudd or 
ut with* a nominative followed by an indicative or subjunc- 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few observations. , 



Ut is always used, and never the accusative with the in- 
finitive, after ita, sic, talis, or is for talis, tantus, aded ; after 
verbs of causing or effecting, persuading, impelling, exhort- 
ing, advising, compelling, entreating, beseeching, decreeing, 
commanding, except juhcp ; and after verbs of telHng, writ- 
ing, and ar^nouncing, when they carry with them the force 
of a command ; and also after accidit,Jit, contingit. 

1. He persuaded me to write. 
a. I beseech you to come. 
?. I happened ti> r«e you. 

4. He commaniljd mo to come. 

5. Your neighbour is plunged into siwh profligacy and luxury, that 
words cannot describe liis desperate condition. 

But let it be observed, that when moneo denotes informa- 
tion, and not advice, it is always joined with the infini- 
tive ; as. 

He apprized him by a trusty messenger, that it was in 
agitation to break down the bridge. ^ 

In the same manner persuadeo, though generally followed 
by ut, when it signifies to convince, is always followed l^ an 
infinitive ; as, 

I wish you thoroughly to convince yourself, that no one is 
dearer to me. 

Observe also, that the articles of every agreement, or con- 
dition of a bargain, are expressed by ut 

Afler verbs denoting a doubt or opinion, the Latins ele- 
gantly use fore or futurum esse, followed by ut or qui, with 
'the subjunctive, instead of the future of the infinitive ; as, 

I doubt not that there will be many who. 

Non dubito fore plerosque, qui 
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1. I Aope that he wiU rOwrn into your favour. 

2. 1 do fwt doubt that nuiny toiJU think this mode of writing trifling 
and insignificant, and altogether unworthy of the characters of those 
great personages. 

3. I never mought that a power, which seemed so firmly establish- 
ed, would 80 soon fail to iht grovmi (torn cUd in rtdnam pradpitaretur) 

This fonn seems to have been originally made use of in 
verbs which wanted a supine, and consequently a future of 
the infinitive, and to have been aflerwards adopted more uni- 
versally on account of the elegance of the variation. 



After the verbs to willy to ttfish, to desire^ to suffer y and 
after mqtmm est, oportety necesse est, sequituVy either ut or 
the accusative with the infinitive may be used indifferently. 

1. I desired that my father should write. 

2. A man must die. 

3. It iis right this should be done. 

4. Hence itfcUows, that no man can make -a great progress in lit- 
erature without genius. 

5. He toished mm to assemble his forces, and to march against the 
enemy. 



Actives should be changed into passives, or quod and ut 
should, if possible, be used where two accusatives with an in- 
finitive might create an ambiguity, which of the* two was the 
case of the infinitive ; as, patrem te amare dicunt. Here it 
is doubtfiil, whether you love the father, or the father you. 
We should therefore say, either patrem a te amariy or a patrt 
te amari. 



Qudd may be used when it implies the cause or reason 
of what goes before, when it might easily be changed into 
quia; and after verbs of certain affections, as of rgoicingy 
grieving, &c., quod may be safely used, as well as the accu- 
sative with the infinitive ; as, 

I am glad that you are returned safe. 

Qudd redieris incolumis, or te rediisse incolumem gaudeo. 

1. After the troubles of mind, and the pains you have endured, 1 
t^nnot but rejoice that you are so well. (Qtidd, here implying the 
cause or reason that I rejoice, may be equally used, or the accusative 
with the infinitive.) 

2. I have received letters from home, and am overwhelmed with 
the deepest sorrow, that my father is so ill (qudd in morho. sit pater). 

17* 
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With these few exceptions, however, the accusative with 
the infinitive is most frequently used by the ancients. 



But the conjunctions ut and quod are not to be used indis- 
criminately : the chief difference seems to be, that, when the 
preceding clause is or ought to be the cause or reason Of the 
following, we should use ut ; otherwise the accusative with 
the infinitive, or sometimes quod. 

1.. You have often exhorted me to make a collection of my epis' 
ties, if I should write them with any deffree of accuracy. (Here the 
exhortation is evidently the caus» of collecting the epistles.) 

2. So many and great favours have you heaped upon me, that so far 
from repaying them, I must live and die conscious of my own in- 
gratituoe. 

After the comparative, the sign of which is too, too much, 
we must make use of qudm ut, with the subjunctive ; as, 

He is too proud to teach you : Superbior est, qudm ^ te 
doceat. 

1. His learning and virtue are too great to be set forth with advan- 
tage by me, and too tocll knozm every where to need if, unless 1 
would, according to the proverb, show the sun with a lantern. 

2. Some boys are too idle to learn, and too contumacious to obey 
the precepts of their masters. 



The conjunctions ut nc, joined together, are often elegantly 
used for ne; as. 

The first principle of justice is, that iio one sheuld do an 
injury to another: Justitm primum munus est, ut ne cut 
noceas. 

1. And do not so far commit yourself, lest, when you have been 
supplied with every thing by us, you should appear to have been 
wanting to yourself 

2. We must also take care that we may not appear to do this 
through anger. 

The common rule, that, when two verbs come together, 
the second is put in the infinitive, must be restricted within 
very narrow limits. It is chiefly and only used after certain 
verbs, as volo, nolo, cupio, amo, conor, tento, audeo, studeo, 
cogito, possum, nequeo, ohliviscor, debet, c(Bpi, incipio, consti- 
tuo, soieOf consuevi, cogor, scio, &c. 
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1. My father ur^ed me to write to him, by the tenderest motives of 
affection and "gratitude (per amor em et omnia pietatis (fficia), (We 
should not say impvUt scrihere, but ad^ or ut.) 

. 2. Since my parents wish to educate me in the liberal arts, I shall 
do my utmost endeavours to learn many things (tct discam qudm 
plurima). 



Care must, be also taken not to fall into Graecisms, by too 
rash a use of the infinitive ; as, 

He instigated him to ask for this. (Here the infinitive 
would be wrong.) 

Hie went to the river to wash away the blood. 

The same caution must be used after adjectives ; as, 

He is ajit persop to do that (idoneus est qui hocfadat). 

Myi brother is very desirous to learn. 

That lesson is very easy to understand. 

Quin is used for ut non, followed by a subjunctive. 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of great industry 
should not be a learned man. 
• Often for quod non : 

I dare not blame what you have done, not that I do not 
differ from you in my opinion, but because I know you have 
acted from the best of motives, and to the best ofyourjudg'- 
ment \ex optima sententid atque consilio id egi^se). 

For qui non in these forms : 

There is none, who does not know. 

Who is there, who does not believe it? * . * 

Very often for cur non, followed by an indicative. ' ' 

Why do you notfiy hither (quin hue advolas) ? ^ 

Why do you not arm yourself? 

Why, if we feel the vigour of youth, do we not mount our 
horses ? 



After a negative expression, or even an interrogation, the 
Latins make use of nisi, quin, where the English usually has 
the particle but; and sometimes o^qui, ques, quod; as. 

They are fit for nothing, but to be daves : Eos non decet 
nisi esse servos. 

1. There is a time, when the richest women ought to marry; they 
seldom let slip an opportunity at first, Imt it fills their nundfl with dis- 
appointment and bitter angmsh. 

2. Among the Epicureans, there is nothing but what a crowd oC 
atoms can perform. 
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3. Ccnr's tnnakUion of esUtec firam the rigktfid owbob to 
gats oaglrt not to be accounted iibeial ; lor iwdiing is liberal, imt 
what ia, at the aame time, jnat. 

4. What ia it to recollect one'a self, hmt to raDy the scattered and 
dtaoidarad paita of the aool into their proper plaee (m mwR Isctom) ? 



The coDJmiction quasi has a sabjonctire mood after it; 
but it must be observed, that it is always used by the ancients 
with a present, if the preceding verb, or the subject itsdf^ be 
concerning a thing present, though the English has the per- 
fect or imperfect ; and if the subject refers to the past, it is 
always used with the perfect, though the English has a plu- 
perfect; as, 

You are silent, as if you did not know that the thing 
is 80 : Taces, quasi nescias rem ita esse. 

1. Ton are silent concerning this bnsinesa, as if yoa did not 
know it. 

2. Are yon not a foolish fellow, to ask me what I think wiD be 
done in tms business, asif \ were acquainted with what he himself 
does not know ? ^ 

3. Fpr he writes in such a manner, astfl had been obliged to go to 
them, and not they to me. 



The conjunction quum, or dim, when implying a reason 
previously known, or given, and answering to the En^ish 
since, is usually fe^owcd by the subjunctive ; and when it is 
used for etsi. 

1. When I know you are accnstmned to read good books, I wonder 
that you reap so httle advantage from them {tejruetus nuHog ex iis 
percipere). 

2. Things bein^ so, or this being the case, I shall say no more. 



The English particle being, implying a cause, is variously 
rendered into Latin : chiefly by quum, cum, quijppe, qui, vt 
qui, utpote, vtpote cum, vt, 

1. He waa noted for the wisest person that had ever been ; there 
being no sort of knowledge with which his mind was not stored in 
great abundance. 

2. He was as much valued and esteemed by the whole party as 
any man ; and he deserved it, being more accomplished than any of 
them {yuippe qui, st yuis unquam, summis ammi dotibus imstnutus). 
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3. The king honours him greatly; being a person in whose fidelity 
and prudence he can confide. 



When a subjunctive goes before in a sentence, conjunc- 
tions, which ij themselves gc^ern an indicative, or even the 
simple relative qui, qucB, quod, will generally require the 
verb foJlowing to be likewise in the subjunctive, if the two 
verbs are closely connected in the idea ; as, 

It is right, that, when we are in health, we should think of 
death : jBauum est, ut, cum sani simus, de morte cogitemus. 

{Note, That the subjunctive wc should think, though by 
transposition it comes in the last clause of the sentence, 
must be considered in sense as the first subjunctive.) 

1. He is ao fond of writing, that he immediately commits to paper 
all the undigested thoughts which come into his mmd. 

2. It oflen happens that those, lohom, we love most, are the soonest 
snatched away from us. 

3. The kin^-conunanded that those things, which were necessary for 
the war, shoiud be got ready with the utmost haste (quitm cderrim^ 
comparari). 



And in the same manner, afler an accusative, with the in- 
finitive, a verb preceded by those conjunctions, or by the rel- 
ative qui, qua, quod, will more elegantly be in the subjunc- 
tive; as. 

Who will deny that I have performed what you enjoin- 
ed me? Q^is neget me perfecisse, quod prceceperis ? 

1. I^now that my father will soon return {cititis rediturwn)j because 
he has not written to us. 

2. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moment before we 
have well considered it. 

3. But know, tVat there are more who refuse to pay the tribute, 
than those who wish to have it exacted (qudm qui exactum velint). 



Observe that the English participle, active or verbal, in ing, 
in several colloquial or vulgar expressions, is more elegantly 
rendered by turning the verb into a passive impersonal ; as. 

There is no trusting to the bank : Ripte non bene cred- 
itiir. 

1. There is no more resisting uncontrollable folly, than the violent 
course of a river (qudm torrenti). 
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2, He denies dure cmm, he mmtf Unmg pUammdtf wit kmt t Urimg^ vcrte- 
mubf. He denies that fortune has anj ascenduit orer a wise nun. 



Verbs, which cannot be used personaUj in the passiTe, 
most be used impersonallj, or with a transposition of the ac- 
tire : as. He was Mucaeded by his son, successit eiJiUus. It 
maj be obserred that rerbs, which do not goTem an accusa- 
tive in the active, do not admit of the corresponding person 
in the passive ; as, / am believed when I speak the truth, mihi 
veruM dicenii creditur. 



The English verbal in ing, after verbs of preventing ^ pro- 
hibiting, £c.y is rendered by the subjunctive mood, widi the 
conjunctkms quin, ne, and quo minus ; aa, 

I will not hinder you from studying : Per me nan stabit 
qud minus studeas. 

1. We were not able to deter even the Rheni, onr Inethren and 
kinsmen in blood, from consenting tdik these people. 

2. Be not hindered from paying your vow in dae time (ritH,), nor pat 
it off till death. 

3 The winds hinder the bees ^rom carrying their food hooM. ■ 
4. Why do you keep ma from using my own ? 



THE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 

In general, as often as the relative qui, qua, quod, occurs, 
it may be omitted, and the verb, before which it goes, may be 
changed into a participle, which must agree in case with its 
antecedent; as, 

I wjsh to satisfy my friend, who desires what is honourable : 

Arnica honesta petenti satisfacere volo. 

1. By the studying of the liberal arts {pptimarum artiwnC^y a name 
is often acquired, which wiU never perish. 

2. When a bungling cobbler, who wets perishing with want, had be- 
gun to practise medicine in a place, in which he was not known 
(ignoto ufco). 

3. At length, O Romans, haye we driven away, discarded and pur- 
sued with tne keenest reproaches, this wretch, who was intoxicated 
with ftiry, who was breathing mischief, and impiously threatening to 
lay waste this city with fire and sword. 



To define this more fiilly, we may say, that when two 
verbs, or two divisions of a sentence, are so closely connected 
together, that the one is the cause or the antecedent of the 
other, and both refer to one subject, having the relative qui, 
or the conjunctions uhty quando, dum, postquam, &/C. between 
them, these last are rejected, and the clause, before which 
they were to be put, is expressed by the participle. 

1. And first I will vindicate my present behaviour to Cato, who 
governs his life by the certain rule of reason, and diligently weighs 
the motive of every duty {momenta qffieiorum omnium). 

It must be observed, that the participle must be put in the 
case which the noun or the verb of the other clause governs ; 
as, 

When the Raman citizen was fixed to the cross, his hands 
dropped with blood. 

Here hands is the substantive, which governs the genitive, 
and the participle consequently must be put in the genitive. 
Therefore we shall say, 

Civis cruci adflxi manus sanguine stiUarunt. 

2. When I think of this circumstance, it appears wonderful to me. 

Here the verb videtur requiring a dative, the participle 
must be put in the dative, and we shall say, 
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Ckgifrnmii muii hie dt rt^ ptratimmi tidehir. 



3. Bat MM ak€ did mm trmgt in ius precssBs. kt wrmdt her ward that 
he ■iihi i! to ■MOfiifi her 9c=s mtc z sLire of the km^dom, with 
vhoB he had camec on the war. zx'. will, a riev of depnriii^ them 
of the Vf^p***™ \thax he mijgiit cepnre theao;. hot that he migfat 
beetov h as of his own free ^uL 

4. Wlkeu he emtertd the rc^baSe os: the Terr tfaicdKild, Sofiho nb - 
ba, the vife of Sjphax and daofhter of AsdrafaaL the Otrt ha g uua a, 
fluC iboK ; and. harmf desnied Mxaaiaaa in the middle of the tioop 
of anned men. consfMCiMMu airoTe ihe m: us his anooor and other 
habQiments, svppoainf . as reallr was the ?ase. that it was the king, 
she fiell at his feet, and said. *- B^^th the ffods and toot raloor mSi 
^Mtone hare giTen too an absc'lcte power orer us." 



But when two puis or dlTisions of a sentence have each a 
separate nominatiTe. and refer to a different sabject, the 
daose, iriiich generally has dun, rum, quando or pastgmam 
with it, if it is rendered by a participle, will be tnmed into 
an aUative abscJute ; or. for the sake of breThy, into aome 
other case dependent on the noun or rerb, as in the last ex- 
amples; as. 

When my father died, we sold his books : We shall saj, 

Patre mufrtuo, ejus libres rendidimus : 

Or perhaps still more elegantly : Pairis morhd Sbros «€ii- 
didimus, 

1. Bat what his friends exhorted liiin to reduce Greece ondor his 
power, Darius fitted oat a fleet of five hondred ships. 

2. But as, or tcken, oar men still demarred to leap into the sea, 
chiefly on account of the depth of tbo water in those parts, the stand- 
aid-bearer of the tenth leg;ion, having first inT<^ed tike gods fiir sue- 
cess, cried alood, '* Follow me. fellow soldiers, unless you will betray 
the Roman eagle into the handis of the enemy.' 

3. They say, that, vchile the boy was sleeping, his head iqppeared 
suddenly in a blaze ; and that, ichtn the tamah was appeased, the 
queen forbade the boy to be moved, till he awoke of his own accord. 

The force of these two rules may be more clearly and 
U-iefly JUustrated by these two short examples, in which it is 
shown, when the ablative absolute may, or may not, be used: 

When the sun rises, the moon withdraws her light. 

Here are two nominatives to two different divisions of a 
sentence, the first of which may be rendered by the ablative 
absolute: and, 

When the sun rises, it puis the stars to fight. 
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I 

% 

Bere is only oue agent or nominativje Q£^ ];§fi^£ing t^ 
two difierent potions or verbs, which are, however, cloaelj 
connected together, and, consequently, though the first divis- ' 
ion may be changed into a participle, it must remaia in the 
ttominatiYe. 

But it is not solely by the rejection of the relative, or of 
these conjunctions, that participles are to be used ; lor very 
often, and wi^h greater elegance, a substantive will be chang- 
ed ifite a participle ; ^, 

At the sight of my father, I ran away. I received him on 
his return {redeuntem). 

Though in this case also, the substantive being thus turn- 
ed into a, verb, and admitting the conjunctions mentioned 
above, n^ght be referred to the foregoing rules. 

1. This officer, yrom his mistrust of his own safety, and that of the 
le^on, rushes, unarmed, out of his tent. 

2. If, therefore, I am under the necessity of arraigning one, I still 
seem to adhere to the rule which I have proposed to myself, without 
deviating ^om the patronage and defence of men. 



After postf especially, the substantive is elegantly changed 
into a participle ; as, 

1. After the building of the city, many years elapsed before any 
form of government was settled. 

2. After, or since j the birth or creation ofm£n (post natos homines) y 
our country has not been desolated by so long and dreadful a war 
as the present. 



Of two verbs that have a relation to each other, and have 
a case common to both, instead of being connected by the 
conjunction et, and put in the same mood, the one is ele- 
gantly turned into a participle passive, and becomes the case 
of the other, or, if the sense requires it, will agree with the 
nominative case ; as, 

He took and killed him : Captum interfecit. 

1. Some of these were selected and sent to coniult the Delphic oracle. 

2. Besides the oonspirators were many, who went to Cat^ine in 
the be^nnin^. Amon^ these was A. Fufvius, the son of the ctonator, 
whom nis father drew Sack from his intended journey, and or^ere^ to 

k» killed* 

3. He made an obstinate resistance, and fought desperately tQ de- 

18 
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fend the house in which he was ; but within an hour or two (tiiter- 
posito autem hand ita longo tempore) j he is taken and carried aiooy t0 
prison. 

Though the nominative of the participle present active is 
very inelegant, ajid is better rendered by a periphrasis with 
a conjunction, yet where two verbs come together joined by 
the conjunction and, if the first is of the past time, it may be 
turned elegantly into the participle of a verb deponent ; as, 

He kissed me, and forbade me to cry : Me osculaius vettdt 
fiere, 

1. A very few, trusting to their strength, swam over ; all the rest, 
our horse overtook and slew. 

2. He promised better things of himself for the future, and then he 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and invoked the protection of the gods. 

3. He thought that he could easily escape out of their hands, and 
suddenly rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but he soon fell 
to the ground, piercea with a thousand weapons. 



After the verbs malo, volo, nolo, euro, &^c, participles 
passive agreeing with their case are more elegant than the 
present of the infinitive active ; as, 

Fll take care to find you, and bring your Pamphilus with 
me : Inventum tibi curaho et mecum adductum tuum Pom- 
philum. 

1. We beg this one thing of you, that, if, out of your clemency, 
you have determined to save us, you would not strip us of our •arms. 

2. But there is also something of which I should toish to advise 
you in a few words. 

3. He wishes now more than ever, that his son should die. 

4. The tyrant would not wish to free Mm from his anguish. 



The participle future passive, with the dative of the perscm, 
is more elegant than the verbs debeo, oportet, necesse est ; as, 

Diogenes, being asked at what age a man ought to marry, 
said, young men not yet, old men never : 

Diogenes interrogatus qua cetate ducenda sit uxor; juveni' 
bus, inquit, nondum, senibus nunguam. 

1. There is nothing, which old a^e ought to guard against so much 
as sinking into languor and inactivity. 

2. We must not only acquire wisdom, but we should exercise it for 
the ffood and advantage of mankind {ad hominum utmtatem pronuH 
venaam). 
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The gerund in db is often elegantly used, with the (Hnis- 
sion of the adjectives signifying convenience, &c. as, par, 
idoneuSy &c. ; as, 

He is equal to paying : Est solvendo. 

1. Farmers should take care what seed they put in the earth ; for 
old and worn out seed is not Jit for sowing. 

2. Brown or pack paper {charta emporetica) is not Jit for writing. 

3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man ; ne is equal to 
bearing any weight. 

The gerund followed by a substantive is elegantly changed 
into the participle future passive, and agrees with that sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case ; but only in those verbs 
that govern an accusative ; as, 

I shall ease all my regret by sending and receiving letters: 
Omne desiderium Uteris mittendis accipiendisque hniam. 

1. In all my distresses and difficulties, it has always afforded me a 
heartfelt satisfaction to behold your alacrity and readiness in defend- 
ing^ my cause. 

2. I have always been the foremost in defending your liberty. {Prin- 
ceps with a genitiye.) 

3. What can be more difficult than, in determining the differences 
of adverse parties, to acquire the good will of all? 

4. We ate by nature prone to love virtue, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb which determines the sense, or 
the action, is often changed into the participle future passive, 
wiii^oTtEe^iilH^ ^^^^» where the subject depends upOn the 

/*.o*. ^.».,*e/,**i« *^^!^S" '^ ^*^ afireut, and the verbs puto, arbi- 
tror, existimo, credo, censeoTlum. *^ ^ -J 

• T jp ' ',, T'^"* j"«««'0 sdatuo. duco, videor or 

mcfeo, cwro, &c. are added : as sm&^»,7,.,„ J, * -c • • 
V ,^ ' ' X u X I ",' ^^^^^^^^^^m putavi, tor scnpsi ; 

but care must be taken, that the choice of ihc»e verbf b^ 
appropriate to the sense, as we would not say, that a man 
monendum putavit for mortuus est, as not depending _ux.^ 
jiiis will. 

1. Caesar, seeming sufficiently to understand the minds of his sol- 
diers, tried, or thought JU to try, what intention or inclination Pompey 
had to fi^ht. 

2. I wish to explain more at large, in this assembly of learned men, 
that discipline which Petronius has lightly touched upon, especially 
as, in the examination of it, I may be ^le to exhibit and explain that 
plan and method of doctrine which / myself pursue. 

3. The wisest men have dravm from these sources, (that is, from 
Greek and Latin,) every improvement of human genius, all true and 
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solid learning, eyery precept of true wisdom and pnidence, and, what 
is of much greater consequence, the best examples for the formation 
and direction of a good life (6ene instituenda vita). 



A participle passive is often elegantly joined to a verb as 
antecedent to it, and put into the neuter gender, being made 
to agree with the sentence, though either of the two Yexhe 
would have been sufficient ; as, Quam relatum legerint, 

A similar mode is very frequently adopted with the verb 
habeo, when the English verb to have refers not merely to 
the perfect, but to the present ; as, 

We have found or discovered that the sun stands stiJl : 
Compertutn habemus soleni consistere. 

1 . We have received it from tradition, or wo have received it as de- 
livered from antiquity. 

2. I vomprekend in my mind, or, / hold it comprehended in my mind. 

3. You could scarcely mention any thing wnich he did not know ; 
for as we mark with letters whatever we wish to commit to a lasting 
monument, so he had engraven all things on his mind. 



The participle future active should be lised, instead o'f Iflie 
verbs cupio, voh, and statuo, with the omission of the con- 
junctions cum -ind si, when they merely imply something 
future; as, 

If you intend to set out on your journey, shake off your 
sleep : iter initurus enpe te somno. 




was brought to me 

All verbs signifying motion to a place, may be variously 
rendered; either by a supine, a gerund, or by ut vfith the 

1.; . .Li..^ , Knt witb greater elegance by the participle m- 

ture active ; as, 

He came to snatch away the boy : 

Venit ut eriperet puerum ; 

Vcnit er^tum puerum; 

Venit eripiendi puerum causa ; or, ad eripienekan puerum : 

But more elegkntly, 

Venit erepturus puerum. 

1 . 1 am come to extricate you from all your difficulties. 
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2 He retired into the temple, to implore the favour of the godsi and 
to eonavU the oracle; but a band of ruffians, unmind^ of tne sacrecL 
place in which so foul a deed would be perpetrated, rushed upon him, 
and slew him before the altar. 



' One or two more words in a sentence are elegantly placed 
between the participle and the verb sum, which, in that case, 
generally comes first. 

1. I think I shall not be very far from the tn^^ in asserting, that, 
amonff all those (ex ommbus us), who have hem, employed in the most 
liberal studies or the arts and sciences, there have existed a very 
small number of excellent poets. 

2. I had not the least doubt, that many messengers, and report 
itself, ioouZ<2, by its rapidity, antict|?ate this letter. 



OF TENSES. 

In a continued narration, which is intended to represent 
circumstances as if they were present to the eye, the present 
indicative is more in use than the perfect. 

1. The commander, observing the general consternation, called a 
council of war, and, having summoned all the centurions of the army 
to be present, inveighed against them, with great severity, for presum- 
ing to inquire, or at all concern themselviss, which way, er on what 
design, they were to march. 

2. A few diays after, Ennius having come to Nasica, and asking for 
him at the door, Nasica cried out that he was not at home. 



It is usual with the Latins, in a narration, to make use of 
the present infinitive instead of the indicative, with the ellip- 
sis of coepi, or of some other verb ; this is called the historic 
infinitive ; as in that line of Virgil : 

Nos pavidi trepidare meiu, crinemque fiagrantem 

Excutere, 

1. Then all in the assembly ezdaimed that the country was in dan- 
ger {in summum discrimen esse adductum), and that the enemies were 
already at the gates ', they then suddenlv rushed forth, determined 
either to conquer, or to die bravely for their country. 

18* 
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% nttili{Ui.beiiif9tnM^(paviCiw) with tlie fear of inp^ 
git.fitltnd. kesdmitd^ wad yuakni^ 



Where the subject is general, and the word man is either 
e3q>res9ed or understood, the passire is not always used, but 
it is as elegttnt to put the second iperson singular of the sub- 
junctive, or the infinitire, irith the verb tst or licet ; as, 

A man may easily understand what use is to be derived 
from literature: Animadrcrtere cst^ quanta ez re Jiterarid 
qvetri po$sit tffiMhr 

1. ^ Pkrsos Prcs. Scb. — In every business, before sioi nndertake 
any thing of moment, tkey shocld nr»t deliberate^ and use the utmost 
caution. 

2. What » promisfd with an oath, as if God were a witness, must 
be inviolabhr Kept {id tenendum est). 

3. iNFis/with est or licet. — Men are seat everywhere covetous of 

money. 

4. Men are often seen, not so milch from a natural benevolence, as 
from a desire of appearing ^nerous, doin^ actions which seem to 
proceed rather from ostentation than good will. 

5. This may be seen in our other senses, that we are not so long de- 
lighted with perfumes of a very high and sweet savour, as with tiiose 
that are more moderate {qiidm his modcratis). 



In the epistolary style, instead of the present tense, the 
past tenses are often used ; most frequently the imperfect. 
The writer seems to consider the time of the letter's being 
read, not of its being written, as the moment of narration: 
as, I am iU; the letter writer should say, ^groUdnxm, be- 
cause his illness may have lefl him before the letter is receiv- 
ed. A future is rendered by the participle future, with the 
imperfect of the verb sum, 

1. There is (say was) a report, that you have succeeded in your en- 
terprise. 

i. lam thinking of setting off to-morrow. (Participle future with 
imperfect of sum). 

i. IS there shall be a long interval between my letters, do not won- 
der at it (perfect subjunctive) ; for / shall be absent for a whole 
month. 

4. I unite this on the twelfth of June, and send it by the letter- 
carrier (taheUario tradebam). 



There is some difficulty in the use of the future perfect, 
owing to the incorrectness of the English, which generally 
uses the sim^^e present, future or perfect, where it ought to 
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have a future perfect. It generally follows these particli^, 
cumy ubi, siy quando, and is used wheb the Verb, that accdth- 
panies it, is in the fUture imperfect, and itself ^denotes a fu- 
ture action absolutely completed ; as, 

When he comes, we shall sing : Ciim venerit ille, car 
nemus. 

1. When your father comesy I shall tell him (eertiortmfaeiam) what 
progress you have made in your learning. 

2. When you have sent me that book, I shall give it to my father. 

3. If you do this, I shall be hi^ly ihdebtedi|UD>!iL 

4. Wntiixver you resolve will please me. 

5. To-morrow, if the enemy go out of their caiup to forage And lay 
waste the neighbouring country, I shall give orders ibr a Chosen 
troop to sally Forth, and, if posmble, to take the foraging party in the 
rear, and cut them off from their main army. 



This tense is by some grammarians very erroneously called 
a future subjunctive. The Latins invauriably use the parti- 
ciple future, and the verb sum, to form a future subjunctive ; 
as, I do not doubt but he will prove a learned mah : Nan du- 
bito, quin evasunis sit doctus. When verbs have no supine, 
and consequently want a participle future, they employ the 
periphrasis /ore w^, as we have already observed ; as, I hope 
he will learn ; sperofore ut discat. 

1. Such is his skill, bravery, and knowledge of the military art, 
that he toiU, without doubt, extricate himself from that daD|^r. 

2. He will use so many arts, that he wiUcorrvfpt my son. 

3. I think that^ if misers bury their treasures in a chest, not only 
their thoughts but their bodies will always hang over that chest. 



And, often where the English has a filture, the Latins, 
speaking with greater accuracy, make use of a present, when 
the matter relates to a thing present. 

1. Who will deny this ? I am so far from invalidating the force of 
this argument, that I wish to pay all possible respect to so high an 
authority. 

' 2. Every one will easily understand ^ that the whole of my discouTM 
tends to confute so erroneous an opinidn. 



The Latins often very elegantly use the perfect subjunc- 
tive, instead of the present. 

1 Some one may say, that virtue is its own reward ; but few niMi 
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will be induced to love virtue for its own sake, if they axe not at the 
same time impelled by other more powerful reasons. 

2. You may object to thisy that man is bom to labour, and therefore 
he cannot expect a life of repose. 



The present subjunctive of the verbs volOj malo, nolo, pos- 
sum, is oflen used for the imperfect, as is the case with oilier 
verbs, when there is an interrogation. 

1. I iDOuld rather please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be not for, which I should by no means tousfc, he can- 
not but be struck with astonishment at this unheard of prodigy. 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelligible ? 

4. Who could beltevCj that you, who are already so much advanced 
in yean, should think of marriage .'* 



Concerning the SUCCESSION OF TENSES to each 
other, as far as it varies from the English, as it is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, it may be observed, that after 
ut, ne, qudy quo minus, quin, qui, qucB, quod, quis, and other 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, if a present or future 
goes before, it is right to use the present ; if an imperfect, 
perfect or pluperfect, then the imperfect follows : as, he will 
be worthy to be loved ; digms erit, qui ametur ; he was 
worthy to be loved : dignus erat, qui amaretur. But it will 
be necessary to pay strict regard to the nature of the tenses, 
and the sense of the subject ; hence some exceptions may 
sometimes occur. 

A Present after a Present, — When speaking of things 
present. 

1. Ton tell me that your destinv is placed in my own hand, naif it 
were possible, that I should obtain this boon. — fHere it would be wrong 
to say consequerer, heca.\iBG fieri possit goes beiore, though the Engliw 
miffht seem to authorize it.) 

2. I do not think, that there are any men, who would not toish to be 
infbrmed of the fate of their absent friends. 



But these will be excepted : 

A perfect must come after the present, if speaking of a 
circumstance that is past ; and a ftiture, if speaking of the 
future. 

1. Tou are now (^aid, lui if you had not at all been present, as if 
you yourself Aa<2 notobtained that wealth unjustly. 
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U. Is it not very necessary, that a man shmdd learn (should hare 
learnt) many things, before he ventures to mstruct othei^ ? (Here it 
would be very improper to say tit discat.) 

3. How rash and impious are those men, Who, in the hour of de- 
spair (^e abjectd)j often toishj that they had never been bom ! 

4. his to be hoped j that that report of the murder of our friend was 
false. 

5. It is Tiot possihUj \hdX an indolent man can ev&r acquire dS^miy . 
(A future.) 

6. Ifear lest my father should return before that can be done. 

7. I am not a man, who never is to die {qui nunquam morttunts). 

8. Tell me when your father comes {venerit). 



In like manner, an imperfect or a pluperfect must cotne 
after a present, in such forms as these : 

1. TM me what you would do. 

2. Tell me whether you vxmld liave come. 

3. / icish that you Jiad avoided those associates. 



In a succession of three verbs, where the principal verb is 
in the preterite tense, and a future time is denoted by one 
of the following verbs, that which comes after the ftiture in- 
finitive, and implies an event then completed, will be ei^gAiit- 
ly put in the pluperfect Bubjunctive ; as. He promised, that 'he 
would do it, when thei/ returned: Se id facturum esse, ciim 
rediisscnt, poUicitus est. 

1 . O the memorable voice of that youth, who, having shaken oi^the 
cb3^Qaji£pdlpniiap **a" dyjam^^pti/^dr •nMvmoifB" "oi iltey 'wmifti*fUB ^f - 
ents advised. 

2. He said, that he should cease to be the master of the shipi, if his 
favourite mates did not embark with him. 

3. But he refused to leave the ship. He said, that he would perish 
when his beloved riches were sunk. 



But when the principal verb is not in the preterite, then 
the other verb, which comes after the future infmitive, will be 
usually put in the future perfect ; as. Know that you will do 
me a great kindness, if you come: Scias, pergratum te mihi 
facturum, si veneris. 

They say, that they vnll leave off childish plays (nuces pueris) when 
they are become great boys {grandiuscuU.) 



A Present after a Future. — Generally after ut, ne, qtio, 
quin. 
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1. Whoever toiU persuade me to utter a falsehood, toitt at last force 
me to consider him as an impudent wretch. 

2. If I do any thing, I shall inform jrou of it, nor skaU I ever send 
letters home vtithovt adding those, which I wish to be delivered to 
jou. (Not adjimcturtLs sim.) 

And always after qui^ quce, quod, in these expressions : 

1. There toiU he some, who loill say 

2. There toiU be found some, who will affirm .... 

3. But be well assured, that I sliall certainly do what I know you 
vnU wish me to do. 

And after these particles, ubi, quis, quid, quando, cur, &6. 
when the idea of a thing present may be inferred ; as^ 

1. I shaU see to-morvow what you do, and in what kind of house 
you dwell (qud in domo habites). 

2. I shaU soon be able to tell you whence it comes, that you give 
me so much displeasure {ut in offensd sis apud me). 



But Other tenses will also come after a ftiture, if the sense 
require it, as a perfect after the fiiture. 

1. If my father does not return to-morrow, I shall fear that he is 
killed by robbers. 

2. Some one toiU complain, perhaps of your being so long with us 
without any advantage (nuUd perceptd utUitate). 



And also a ftiture after a future ; as, 
return &r many months (muUis ahkinc mmsiouJj. 



-^ aU^X x^ 



Aft Imperfect after the Imperfect. — And it may be ob- 
served, that though a pluperfect, if the sense require it, 
sometimes comes after an imperfect, neither a present, nor 
a perfect, nor a future, should ever be placed after it. 

1. The house shone, as if it had been of gold. 

2. I have received your letters, which informed me what ifou em- 
ployed yourself in, and when / should see you (visurus essem). 

3. Though these things seemed to surpass my belief, yet, when I 
received your letters, I did not entertain the least dimbt out that 
things were in that situation. 

4. I should tdsh, indeed, never to have seen that wicked wretch. 
(A pluperfect.) 

An Imperfect after a Perfect, especially after Ut: 
After verbs of wishing, asking, advising, persuading, per- 
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mitting, after necesse futt, (squum fuit^ and other verbs^ that 
requure the conjunction ut after them ; and after 5tc, iaJ&s^ 
tarn, ita, tanttis, quin, qui, ne, &c. 

1. Tour father took care to be thought rich. 

2. Though I spoke the truth, being once detected in a lie, I could 
twt persuade men to bdieve me. 

3. Pompey, bj his actions, obtaiued the name of Great. {Assecutus 
est itt.) 

4. I have been prevented, by that <;ircumstance, from being able to 
perform this business so soon. / 

5. I never eniertamed the least dovht, but I am (or tons) very deai 
to you. 

Let it be observed, that, when the action is implied as fiilly 
completed, the pluperfect is elegantly used. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and face were 
waskedj and his head combed. 

2. He would not suffer him to depart till the business vms finished. 



There will also occur many exceptions to this : the perfect 
must sometimes be used after a perfect ; as, ' 

1. He engaged in so harrow a strait, that the whole line of his ships 
could not b« extended (minimi explicari potuerU). 

2. So far was he from betraying the insolence of triumj^h, that he 
even pitied the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 



And if the sense require it, a present or a ftiture will also 
be found after a perfect ; as, 

1 . This man has learned so little, that A# can now scarcely lead. 

2. Tou have been the cause, by your own perfidy, that no one wUl^ 
for the future, repose any confidence in me. 



An imperfect is also used after the pluperfect, subject to 
some exceptions, which the sense will easily point out. 

1. If you had delivered this message to him, nothing would have 
prevmtedhim from coming to us. 

2. If you had persitaded him to pursue those measures, he certainly 
would have followed your advice. 



As to the succession of tenses in the inftnitive mood, con- 
cerning which such various opinions have been given by 
grammarians, it must be observed, that though it may be as- 
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soiled, with Sancdos and others, that the infinhive is ohea 
TC17 indeianBiBaie in its tenses, since we saj rolo legert, mnd 
void ligere, and Terence sajs, eras mUtt argemhan dart se 
dixit, and Virgil, Pngemtm std enim Trqjamo a sai^mne 
dmd amdieraty yet we mav saHely gire it aj& a genend nile, 
that the tense of the verb, which is o^d in the infinitive, 
mast be determined by the time of its acti(m or state, rda- 
tirely to the former verb. Thus when Cicero says, vit^ emm, 
{nam tu aberas,) nostros iniaucos cupcre btBum ; ctqure is 
piesent in relation to the time when he sate that they widied 
for war, and therefore it is put in the present, and cannot be 
said, as some grammarians vrould affirm, to be used for cayn- 
r£55e. Had it been mpivis^e, it would hare had a reference 
to that wish of the enemy as existing prior to the vidi, which 
is a sense not intended to be conveyed. Std tdnmde erit a 
iis duo exampla retuUsse. The -circumstance of haTing pro- 
duced these two examj^es is antecedent in time to the rarmer 
verb : it would, therefore, not have been so correct, and the 
meaning would have been quite different, if we had said 
referre. 



1. On that day. there was mneh speaking on our aidf, and my 
words seemed to make a stronff impression on uie senate. 

2. / knew there had existed men of the first celebrity ftr learning 
and wisdom in the state. 

3. When he heard that the enemy had declared war, and understood^ 
at the same time, that they ravaged the neighbouring states. 

4. The wisest philosophers maintained that there was only one Qod 
(unum esse Deum). 



OF THE 



ORDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS, 



The order or arrangement of words is either fixed or arbi- 
trary ; that is, words must either retain the same invariable 
order which the ancients have assigned them, or will chiefly 
depend upon the natural succession of our ideas. 



These words, for instance, are always placed in the begin- 
ning of a sentence, nam, at, verum, sed, quar^, quamobrem, 
and 51, nisi, etsi, quanquam, quia, quoniam, mm; except in 
a few cases, where, if these words occur, they will claim the 
first place ; as, qui nisi, quod si, qui quia, tu si, &c. 

On the contrary, enim, verb, aujtem, quoque, quidem, are 
always used after one or two words, but generally after the 
first word of a sentence. 

m 

But we both magnify future evils by our dread of them, and 
aggravate present calamities by our unavaUing sorrows, and choose 
rawer to throw the blame on the nature of things than on our own 
errors. 



Etenim, itaque, ergd, demque, tandem, are used either as 
the first or second words. 

1. A debauched and intemperate j^oung man will undovbtedly, if he 
live, transmit weakness and mfirmities to his latter days. 

2. Let us then suffer ourselves to be exercised, and perhtfps cured, 
by this wholesome discipline. 



Ne quidem are elegantly separated by one or nuH'e words 
coming between them, generally by that or those words on 
which the stress of the restriction is laid ; as, 

He is oflfended not even with the smallest trifle : Ne ndnimi 
quidem re offendxtur. 

1. So far are you firom having perused all those books, that yo« 
have not even reaid ont. 

19 



316 ljlxts c^T:mc;^E^ 




TIk puts of a I— nwiiiifrii word maj be dqgiady di i M rf 
ny «"ft oikcr «ad oimi^ buvuA iIk p«ita; m^ rm 



mum im. kt ponr. to jksl^ oor knv aad 
2. SBDeaMM^MMaZt^iBfsro 




3Wks uid aBBjB^ are elegaiidj dmdedy {nncqnDy wIk^ 
OGaung with the coDJniictioiB ity mt€ or m eq m ; as, 

Aay eiil can wTvr happen to a good Ban : Nitc amm wt^ 



I dene mve tkaA to ipaik to yoa; ftr I 
faaw a# leuvre to viite to too. ani a# 




Wben two words are joined together by a 
some other word, haTing a reference U> that, wif be de^ 
garni J placed between them ; as, 

A niral and rustic rmce delights some dmb : 
tt agrestis qamdrnm ddtttat. 



O Brutus, we are attemptiiig quite a iigucmlt mmd wrf— i imtk; bst 
BoChiBg b difkah to a l ow ; and I love ani hare alwaya lovad jBvr 
genius, joor pniraits, and yoor principles. 



Ajtte, prms, posi^ and posUa, are elegantij separated torn 
gtidm; as, 

I shall sooner forget my own name, ikon the benefits which 
joa hare conferred upon me : Notmen wmtm prius obSviscar, 
fitim qnm apud mt coUocdsH hen^uia. 



1. Ton know, that at a certain time I went to Metapoi 

yon, and that / Nciwr retired to my host i^fim I hid semi ths vsij 
pbee and tho house where Pythscora* \md spent his life. 

2. I shall answer, that CmUiy if I know him widl^ will eonsfdt ym^ 
hononr h^ore his own interest. 

8. It heeomes a wise maa ff »yifiijyy,thiag Igr woids i^ 
MOB, hrfore he has recoaise to aims. 
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'Qttdm {>laced between two words may be more elegantlj 
put before the comparative ; as, Amicitia qudm pecuma de- 
lectat amplius : except when it comes with magts and potms, 
which it should immediately follow. 



1. Hctece ftvBiMlBhip seems to originate Snm niitctre, ra^er than 
horn weakness. 

2. More people study to obtain riches than yirtne. 

3. Good men are always more suspected by tyrants than bad men ; 
for virtue is always very formidable to them. 



When the English words the other, or another, are rendered 
by a repetition of the same substantive to which it refers, or 
two wtnrds occur in the same sentence, one of which is deriv- 
ed from the other, they must closely follow one another ; as, 

One love is expelled by another, as one spike is removed 
by the other : Amore amor, ut ckwus clavo, tnuUtur, 

As also two words having a contrary signification, if they 
are opposed to each other, give greater elegance to the sen- 
tence, if no other word intervenes between them, as thus 
their opposition bec<Hnes more evident ; as, 

They, who ivish to appear katfted in ^e sight c^ foots, 
appear fools in the sight of the learned : Qui siutis (oruditi 
videri vohirdf^auUi emditis videntur. 

1. One wedffe drives in the other. 

2. One hand washes the other. 

3. The rashness of the son verified the wise saying of the father. 

4. For how is it, that old age creeps upon youth faster than youth 
on ekUdhoodf 

5. Friends take the ^eatest delight in the society of friends. 

6. That is called a civic crown which a citizen presents to the dtt- 
zen,hj whom he has been preserved, as a pledge of his safety, and of 
the preservation of his life (testem vita, salutisque p&rceptat). 

7. Tou edVet money and reject virtue. 

8. Despait and necessity render even the timid brave. 



When, f(^ the sake of brevity and elegance, aUm, aUus, 
or, diversi, diversi, each in their proper cases, are used for 
(me man tUs, and another man that; different peopU this, and 
different people that; as. One man says this, another that, 
AUus aliud didt; they must closely follow each other. And 
80 alius aUd, or aliorsum, for one man to one place, another to 
a different ^^me; and oMus, aliunde, for one man on this side, 
th^ other on that side. 
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1. One patron has defended my cause with much more zeal titui 
ike other. 

2. They were disputing across the river, one on this Me^ tht oitk&r 
on that side. 



Alius, alius, signifying some and other, will be separated ; 
and if we speak of only two, the adjective alter will be used 
instead of alius. 

1. Some men we see, who excel in swiftness for the courae, aad 
others in strength and vigour for wrestling. 

2. One of whom has betrayed the army, and the other has sold it. 



The pronoun quisque is generally placed after suus, sibi, 
se ; and when it is joined to superlatives and comparatives, as 
it were a substantive with its adjective, or coming with nu- 
meral and cardinal nouns, it should always be placed after 
them ; as, Suum cuique pulchrum estjf. 

1. Every man loves his own verses best. 

2. Such is the alarming situation of affairs (usque aded umdi^ue 
turbatur)f that every man dreads his ovm destiny. 

3. Every seventh day is dedicated to sacred purposes. 

4. Every good (nptim'us) scholar thinks so. 



On the contrary, the possessive pronouns meus, suus, dtc. 
are generally placed after their substantives ; as, pater meus ; 
except when an adjective or a preposition is added to the 
substantive, and then the possessive is usually placed first. 

1. Our love towards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I only beg of you, that you will substitute me in the place of 
Hirtius, both on account of your love for me, and my respect jor you. 
(Though, as Quintilian remarks, there is no great certainty in tbcfse 
exceptions, as they depend wholly upon the perspicuity ana harmony 
of the sentence.) 

Observe, likewise, that a pronoun primitive is elegantly 
placed between the pronoun possessive and the substantive 
with which it agrees ; as. 

Your labour is profitable to me : Ihtus miM labor prodest, 

1. Our studies delight him greatly. 

2. Your letters were brought me tX k time when I could not but 
receive the greatest comfort from them ; for yaw intimacy is by no 
means unpleasing to me {mihi duUissima est): 
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% Sonb teirt lam bMn teoaght) which affected m» mora on ys*ir 
account than on mine. 



Though adjectives should, in general^ be placed before 
their substantives, yet comparatives and superlatives, nouns 
of number, these adjectives, ontnis, mUbiS, aUenum, eiiud, (d" 
tentm, utrianque, solum, uUum, tciU, quodms, quodUbetf t(h 
turn, singula, ctBtera, reUqua, muUa, are more elegantly 
placed after their substantives. 

1. Bnt we are impelled to learn by a faxMir hope and gtmter re- 
toards, 

2. He wae invested with the nuut honourable offices and the most 
mportani employments. 

i.MAe^^atyixim>c<aimBt»inwe&on; inwi>ieh,h<m«TW,th«ra 
is often fome intennisnon. 

4. He has comprised 4n one book the history of seven hundred 
years, 

5. He has already reignJcl twenty-three years since that time (jam 
inde ah eo tempor^, 

6. We <^n see that shame gets the bettor of those whom no rea- 
son could overcome. 



Nouns of dignity, profession, praise, contempt, are gener- 
ally placed before the proper names to which they belong. 

1. Ton see before your eyes Catiline ^ thai most atidadous man. 

2. Lucius Cotta, a man qf excellent understanding and exemplary 
prudence. 

3. We are here warring against Ant&ny, our coUeaguCj the most in- 
fkmoui of all gladiators. 

Observe that the proper name agrees more elegantly by 

apposition with the person or personal pronoun Uian witA 

the common name ; as, Whose name is lulus. Cut ao- 

mm lulo. 

Ataulphus, after the birth of a son, to whom he gave the nAme of 
TheodosvaSj seemed to feel a greater regard for the noman rc^ubfie. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence, they ai« ^e- 
gantly placed together, if it can be done without causing any 
confusion or ambiguity to the sense; and, indeed, the best 
writers, in order to give more force and energy, either to a 
primitive or a demonstrative pronoun, join several of thfefti V^ 
the very same substantive ; as, 

19* 
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I c<Hiie from your brother, he commends himself to yom .' 
Venio afratre tuo, is se tihi commendat, 

1. You, that very same wretch, who have threatened destruction to 
whole cities and countries. 

2. Tou have done so well, that no one thinks himself well rocom- 
mended to you, without some letters of mine. 

3. But the first great rule of justice is, that no om, without bein^ 
attacked bj an unprovoked injury, should commit violence against 
anyone. 

There is a peculiar elegance in the structure of a sen- 
tence, when the relative of one clause can be immediateij 
followed by the relative of the subsequent clause, if it is in a 
different case from the former ; as, I admire, their folly who 
arrogate to themselves alone those divine arts, which they 
ought not even to meddle with : Eonm stukitiam ndrar, qui, 
quas ne attingere quidem debebant, has Hmnas €trtes sibijO' 
lis arrogant. 

Some philosophers of our age are also guilty of this error, to^ 
express, in woroFs, far removed from conmion usage, new, and often 
inelegantly coined by themselves, and with an affectation of too great 
subtiUy, those things which they might deliver in popular and per- 
spicuous language. 

If we wish to add some circumstance to the subject of 
which we are speaking, or to gain more attention to it, then 
we may add one of the demonstrative pronouns, is, idem, dLc, 
with the conjunction et or que, and thus form an additicnial 
member of the sentence; as. 

He wore a garment which came down to his ankles, mean 
ond dirty : Veste erat indutus talari, et ed tetrd et sordidd, 

1. 1 have a son, an only one. 

2. Pansa, the consul (et is consul), did not blush to declaim. 

3. Alexander defeated Darius with his immense army, and that 
when a voung man. 

4. I n^ve only received one letter from you, and that a very 
short one. 

5. I was certainly out of my senses to endeavour to enter into a 
contest with ui academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns ille, iste, d&c. are also added, with the word 
quidem, when one quality is to be granted and the other de- 
nied on the same subject ; as. 
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Philosophers not bad indeed, but not ingenious enough: 
Pkilosophi .mimme mali ilH quidem, sed non satis acuH. 

1. We must use the greater endeavonrB, becanse many Latm books 
are said to be written iQready by men very good and virtuous indeed, 
but not learned enough. 

2. I have also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendship, and that on 
Old Aire, to which I have subjoined a few annotations, short indeed, 
but, ifi mistake not, not inapplicable. 

3. This is not at all approved by your friends, very good and koneti 
men indeed, but not at all conversant in public affairs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly placed after the infinitive, 
even when used as the accusative that should go before it ; 
and after adjectives and participles, to which it serves as 
a substantive ; as, •' : 

You think that you me sHghted because I write not again : 
Contemni te putas, qudd non rescribam. 

1. They suffer ihemsdves to be humed with heat upon the moun- 
tains. 

2. Struck with astonishment at the ill-treatment of others, thsy 
suffer ihemsdves to he bowed doum, and quite oppressed. 

3. Cato writes, that armies have often gone with alacrity to places 
whence they never hoped to return. 



When a verb governs several nouns, one noun is elegantly 
placed before, and the other, especially if it consists of many 
syllables, is placed after the verb ; as. 

Virtue brings praise and dignity : Virtus katdem offert ac 
dignitatem, 

1. They can neither exercise justice, nor friendship. 

2. Though riches procure many comforts of Hfe, yet, if a man is too 
eager in the pursuit of his interests, he cannot but bring upon himself 
cares and anxieties. 

3. He was so conversant in the art of war, that, by his skill and 
stratagems, he completely deceived the general and his army. 



The pronoun ipse is more elegant in the nominative, 
though the primitive pronoun, to which it is joined, be the 
case of the verb ; that is, when the primitive pronoun ma? 
in its application be referred to the nominative case ; as, He 
injured himself: Sibi ipse nocuit 

1. In this, I reproach myse^. (I myself reproach myself.) 
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2. The win man, who neither profits himself nor others hy hk Iris- 
dom, is wise to no purpose. 

3. He has acquired to himself Yetv gr^at glory. 

4. They have been able of themselves to execute nothing with tif#ur 
and resomtion without Sjlla. 



Prepositions, as the word implies, should come before their 
case ; but they are sometimes very el^rgntly separated from 
it by a genitive case ; as, 

The river Hypanis flows into Pontus on the side of Eu- 
rope : Hypamsfluvius ab Europ<B parte in Pontum ir^fmt. 

1. The first object of moral beauty {hoTkesU)^ which consists in the 
knowledge of truth, greatly concerns human nature ; for m aro idl 
impelled and insensiUy lea to the desire of knowledge a/id learning, 

2. But most men are generally brought to forget justice, when they 
have fallen into the desire of power ^ honmars and, glory. 



Other words, having an immediate relation to the adjective 
and substantive, especially a genitive case, and the prepo- 
sitions trga^ in, cuhersuSy d&c., are elegantly introduced 
between them, the adjective being generally placed first ; as. 

The lasting remembrance of your benefits towards your 
country will remain : Sempitema tuorum erga patriam bene" 
fidorum memoria vigebit, 

1. N«tctre, in the beginning, gave this instinct to every fond of ami- 
miUSf to defend themselvee, their lives and bodies, and to dSacline 
those things which miffht seem prejudicial to them ; but to seek and 
procure every thinf which is necessary to their subsistence, as food, 
shelter, and other things of the same ^d. 

2. Happy is the man indeed, whose safety affords not greater joy to 
himself man to tdl mankind. 

3. They are and will be lasting witnesses of your favours towards 
ffte, and of my aflbction. 

The genitive is elegantly put before the noun that governs 
it, with one or more words between them ; except when the 
genitive is governed by a neuter adjective, in which case it 
nH»t be ^li^ed after it ; as. 

Let UB try the honour of those friends whom you love so 
much : Amicorum guos aided diUgisfidem spectemus, 

1. T<Mi wm mention fibs perfidy, the art{fieeSf and the treadkery fff 
se/veralpersons towards us. 

2. Jjus rqnttaiion of toisdom, wAtdk Faaawiu made mmidon of just 
now, doeft net ^flMM6 ttH fl6 iimoh. 
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3. Friendriiip and tite union of the heart hammueh more 



Demonstrative pronouns are also elegantly separated firom 
their substantives. 

1. A glorious aGtion, and worthy Hercules himself, by whom I have 
sworn. 

2. 1 possess a soul unawed by dan^rs, and I think that honour, to 
which you aspire, gloriously purchased with life itself. 



Two verbs, of which one is governed by the other, are ele- 
gantly separated. 

What can be more disgraceful than for a wise man to fashion 
the conduct of his life according to the language of the ignorant P 
Now, what is understood by wise and honourable ? Certainly nothing 
but what Tnayjusdv be eofffOMnded on its ovm account. For it it is onlj 
that, which regards tti^ gratification of the senses, what honour is 
that which may be deri^feifemfrom the shambles? 



Prepositions are generally placed afler the pronoun relative, 
as, quam circa, quern penes, quosinter, huncjuxta, d^c. ; and it 
must be needless to observe, that tenus is always placed after 
its casef, and cum after the ablatives me, te, se, nobis, vobis, and 
after quo, qua, quibus. 

To avoid ambiguity, we often prefix incl^ to the preposi- 
tion a or ab, when it is meant to denote the beginning of 
any period of time. Thus we say, inde ab adolescentid faC' 
turn, which otherwise might be understood to be effected by 
youth. 

In mentioning the saying of any one, the verbs inquam 
and aio are always placed after one or two words of the say-, 
ing recited, and sometimes at the very end ; as. 

When some one meanly born told Lslius that he was un- 
worthy of his ancestors, he said, but you, indeed, are worthy 
of yours : Ladius, qyfimdo ei quidam malo genere naius dicC' 
ret, indignum esse suis mcfforibus : at hercuU, inquit, tu tuis 
dignus. 

1. What then does Chrysippus mean } Strength of mind, says he, 
is the science of suffering well. 

2. Ennius pleases me, some one wili say, because he never deviates 
from the common acceptation of words {commvm mme verftoncm), and 
Pacuvius pleases me, another man vnll say. 



LATis Kxsacims. 




Ib ■eatintih^ apigfal dMngSy ftcm wkkh one isexoqplBd, 
putkahrxiedy die puiides dmodi^ that eiDoeptioBy vkh 
naOy as frmtcr acn, will be pbced befive the otbatiL 



% Fm if we ibuvLi cxUtet to Tour Tie v tke 





to pass o¥cr la slence, w« sliall not find bis fift 
bj oae atBfie tnit. ^ttat can rctriere bis nune fioB cAnad 



I bi^ of jTOQ. tbol T0« vooU send ae saac bo^^1lJ ifmti aB. 



The afabtiTe, in espnaaoDs like these is more ckgaady 
pbced befine the c u M yai alive : 

1. Qneker than hipe. 

9L Loiter tban wbet vas jut. 

3L More sad than omaL 

4. He is a man mmek mart Shatrwus in peace tban in war. 

5. S» andb easier is it to accuse, than to defend : to infiet. tbaa to 
care, a woand. 



Adverbs should be {rfaced before the verb, as the ™«i»T»f*' 
or dc^gree, in which the nominatiTe eomspaods with its Teri>, 
arises first in the mind. 

1. He came to me efkis own meeord. 

t. Cicero has written ezrdUHtiw well on that sobject. 

3L Tbcy socceeded vtry HI in Uiat busing 



The vocative is usaally thrown back ; at least after seferai 
words of the sentence, except some sudden emotion of the 
mind is to be expressed ; but, in order to avoid ambigoily, it 
should come immediately after some word to which it pn^Mr- 
ly belongs ; as, 

Your uncle, O Brutus, has removed this doubt : Quoii 
dtdntationem avunculus tuus. Brute, sushtHt 

1. It has knurbeen a matter of great dotibtwiiknu, BnOuSy whether 
it were more difficalt; or a matter of greater importance, to refoae yoa 
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ml 004^, when jm» repeatedly asked me the same thing, or to grant 
you your request at once. — rllere the vocative, comipg ylth ^^ yerb, 
to doubt, wnich must be the last in the sentence, will be equally 
thrown back.) 

2. It cannot but be a matter of astonishment to you^ my latds, that, 
while there are so many men of the first dignity and eminenee sitting 
here, I should claim the preference in rising to address you. 



The verb sum has a peculiar elegance in the beginning of 
a sentence, or after negative wordg, as nuUus, nihil, nemo, apd 
after comparatives and superlatives^ words of many syllables ; 
after adjectives and verbals in duSi 

1. For there is no misfortune, which does not seem to threaten us 
all, from the ^neral disorder which' prevails through the whole 
world. ^ ^ tt 

2. For, if toe must comply with the desires of our friends, they xvut 
no longer be called friendships, but real conspiracies. 

3. It is A crimixtU' and impious custom t<j dispute against the ^gbds 
whether from design or caprice. ^ 



When Iwo words come closely together, one of irfuch is a 
monosyllable, and the other a word of many syllables, the 
monosyllable is always placed before the polyiiylljibre ; as, vir 
clarissimus ; ars pulcherrima ; me amat, &/C. 



Sentences are very elegantly closed by comparatives and 
superlatives, as indeed by any word, and chiefly ^j-bs, of 
many syllables. 

But, in the arrangement of words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the ffame termination or 
cadence, as it has been observed before, which much offend 
the ear ; as, nullo timore nee dolore, 

1 . For as men oppressed with a severe fit of illness, and labouring 
under the raging heat of a fever, are oflen at first seeminffly relieved 
by a draught of cold water, but are afterwards afflicted with redoubled 
fury and vehemence ; in Uke manner, this distemper, which has 
seized the commonwealth, eased a littld by the punishment of this 
traitor, will, from his surviving associates, soon assume new force. 

2. The nourishment and care of the body must have for its end the 
preservation of its health and strength, and not pleasure: 

Sentences are also elegantly terminated by omnis, nuUus, 
nemo, when the idea of universality is conveyed with a mora 
particular stress ; as, 

20 " 
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Am nnDa Tirms esi, am 

1. Wbat 0re«s oe*Lc ca=; ZKure ix*. to psai a law. 





9L IfiiBep dad imic scxaf rcss to oar 
for o«r laboax. ve ■■« tbiaik Uiau it 
a vaj oar aenaes. azid mH adaoo. 
3.' We pcreciTv that, in thk age. Ihentnre it patroniaed bj«# neh 



4. If joa afaoa3d arrire tintiier. like Uljaaea tob will ^ot kaow mm 
of joor rdatkna. 



Sentences also receire pecoliar elegance and fivoe, iriien 
tenninated bj an accanliilatian of two o^ tbree cnpiiatic 
words, more generally rerbs, rising in a regnlar climax one 
abore the odier, sometimes with, bat more freqooitly withpot, 
asf conjonctions. But this mode of con^iMiing sentenoeB 
most h$ Terj sporingij used, and onlj whdBl the aBbjeel le- 
qoires E greater degree of animation and energj^iietfaioiivn 
into die language ; as. For what did I <Mtlain, Mttt did I 
undertake, or what did I execute, bm by the odnioe, miikmil^ 
and dedsdcn of this assembly ? Q^id emim comtHtmi^fmd 
gessi, quid egiyfdn ex hgus ordinis cdmsiSo^ aMdmUaU^ 40»* 
teKtia ? 

1. For in proportion to any man's ignorance of antiquity, '•nd Gie- 
ciaa HtMatnra, does he with the utmost petulance and eontOBelj 
mktue^iimard and deride those ancient illostrioas herees. 

2. For is there a word in these letters, that is not full nf pnlilnnf, 
good manners and benevolence ? 




Qi^ 9BE AfllblNGElfBN? 



OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFERENT MEMBERS OF A SENTfi^CE. 



Am wl4t has iM^n said^eoncenuQg the Mlurfl <9rd^ of 



words is equally i^||^|lt^bl^Jtt the arraogem^lS of clauses, it 
will #^nly necessary ehort^to mention, that, as &r as they 
follovi^lfce natural order of our ideas, so far» in general, they 
wlt'b^ conducive to elegjance and perspicuity. But as, in tiie 
afBirfi^ement of HfQ- sewral clauses of a compound sentence, 
recourse must ^ l^d to ^fi-equent trsuieposition, care must 
be taken 0bt HQ^^x^ the sentence into Mis«}der and obscu- 
rity, la^ chief tSog, therefore, to be av^ded, is the hyper- 
biiton'^Sr synchesis, that is,* a confiited intermixture of words, 
belongjiig to one clause, wkh the words that belpng to an^ 
othtr, which mi^t. materially alter or obscure the'^sense ; as, 
we would not say, for 

Great was mj/jo^, when I received ihe Imohfrom you; 

thgnum 9g^ Hbrum cum abs te accepissem Jmt -mewn gau- 
diumi *. ' ' " 

Because the reader would not know whether offgimm i e- 
ferred to lihrum or gaudmm. : As it^, however, c|%9&t con- 
sequence in oompocltkHi, how, and what metubers of a Mt- 
tence should precede the others, the two following examples 
may serve move fully 19 ill^p^ate this. It is iieceslVry th«t 
those clauses, which explain and define a tfefng, should be 
placed firet, of, at least, should^- immediately ^^^r the noni- 
native caae, or some other iafa^udory word, form the ^M 
clause <rf the sentence, thug :. 

/ wonder that Brutus should Uke^^been among' A assasMfi 
fffCasar, as Ae had received so nmnfijavaitrsfrom himM^We 
shall say, * *> '^' 

Mtror Brutum, qui a C<Bsare tot heneficiis affectus eral, i?i- 
ter ejus interfectores fuisse : 

For were we yr*say, MkmrBrutum, inier Casaris inter- 
fectores fuisse, fM ab eo lot tmmj St H s ajfifkus eraS, ; the qui^ 



^'s^ *«""*" ~ »»- '"*'■- 



:-:'i>: =r% ire j'x.s?w ;^." i^ok :.':li Uljl'W : vv: shooid not 
-'.-. Mi-ei'i- z u^L. _Vf--r;.f . i^". Jt-r. : iic. :r. lis cz^e. die fav- 



C^':i=^=, d^nguur ta? p^Lc-? -s^iicj*. i2>d ttr case 






I -l-il] give iin fv >> i c-« i.vr^ i* I shsll biTie leceiv^ 

1 '.'.'. ''.td - -.-: '/r..^-f lA ::in. ": - gel:'. 

i. y-.-i fij^:ili :.BZj:cer. i:.!: t:- wLl be ia ii» ^w «f jour 

-?. /?/«i- tit -y^r^-.z. ^\n^ '-^s ^5<-i3*ec. ariwV •»— tmwpfvczv ec- 

■^. ife 7*6 f&uvad fim bf Jui on mmdtnj, and tiieii Ijt t^ wi- 






CL .ij»eii, ex{tf-esbixj J a c<L\ise or reai«:>n, beginiuBg bv' 91^, 
fjufmt'jum, 'tm, ^9</, and soidetimes ri/r, must also come 
rir.'-t : «, 

J T.'iall alirays love yos, bira-t^'. i/ou hare c<MifeiTed nam- 
;>f.rkw.- fivour-s upon me : Te, qtii mc mnrnmeris bauJSciis ttf- 
fereri.-, propterea semper anuiljo, 

1- J c,t/M not vrJte to you. ht.'-a-^st f knem not wtkert von were. 

2. ^4/f >/ tli','re could he no reason at all vhy you skould be orer- 
v/he1fn';d witfi »o imat sottotv. H appears a wonder to all tiiaf you 
:^«:trtyed Ih^^te n^s of a weak and oBgenerate mind. 

't. ror no one imagined that any man existed, vko could immedi- 
»*-^ W^ the aweets of undirtttrbed re^t, after karimg. fty CiU CNor- 
mmtf^ his gnm, riolated eyer^ divine and human law ; because they, 
who liaye been ^ilty of ao ioul a crime, not only caanot enjoy cataJ 
r*?j>Ofe, but n'#t even breathe without hmror and trembling. 



Clauses denoting any thing cooditional, the guides of 
which are 51, nisi, 9iqmdem^4L9?; as, -^v 
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I beg you to forgive me^ if I shall say any thins with loer' 
great freedom : ^go^ si quid Hberius dixero, ignoscatis o^fiaik . 

1. I heg of you to send me the bookf if you have it, 

2. I%e atrocity of the deed would scarcelj appear credible to man- 
kind, if the parricide were not almost exposed to tha'aiuiiCsst view 

Clauses denoting a concessioi^beginning by ttsi, etitatm, 
quanquam, Kcet, ut, &c. as,«v J^ ,/«j^ ^ '! 

Aj^ though they are many, 'f^M^y stand hl^eed of a 
te^dte:i^Ml experience ; Qui, qtjgtqttom phtrim sunt, docta- 
r0^0llgkque desiderant, .v 

1. VWould not do that, though it were in my powe£. ■*'{jk'^ better 

ofjam^,- 



to Mike use of a transposition, with the addition of 1<im«i,'«|id 9^ 
ego. Monquam voteram, tamen, &c.) * . 

St You will aetermine that there is no occasion for a l^ng spee^, 
though time enough for speaking miffht'have been graatea us. (with 
the addition of tamen in its proper piacQ^ 



Interrogative clauses, which mark, at the same time, the 
eictent and object of the thing, knowii to the pir^rfn jprfT, 
quid, an, utrum, cur, qtiomodoft^qMittiillnodumfBt^C,' as, in- 
stead of saying, Nsscio quis sit ; ^p^ mY, nescio, is moic 
elegant. * ' ^ '^ 

1. It is very evident, what is right ; but it does not so fully appear 
(non ita plank) y what is expedient. . k- 

2. Tou see what power he b^Al 9»w hear what actions he per- 
formed {quas res gesfierit). '^..•• 

3. Concerning which ^ O judges, I neither .<;a4 (Sscover how I can 
speak, Tior Agio / ca» li« sUentb '- "' -• 

1 kr 

Claui^s expressing juKness or comparison, begmning by 
velut, quasi, ut, tan^dm, &c. 

1. / was silent, as if I had not heard. (Ego^ UM^tiam .... is better 
than sUuij tanqttam.) i 

2. When this sacrileg2>us wretch, the enen&y and despoiler of eve- 
ry thing sacred add reKgious, had seen this divine images, he was 
seized with smm|w oiSrning desire and madness, a$ tf hi&msdf had 
received a strokOtom that very ^rch, that he (jate) ordered tlie magis- 
trates to pull it to p\(»cel) (ut earn demoUanlur), and deliver it to him. 



Relative clauses beginning by qui, qualis, quantits, quot, 
quoties, quum, quantopere, ut, ubi, should in general be 
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pltu^d befoi;p their corresponding clauses, befinning bj ii, 
ttdks, tanins, tot, toties, tarn, ttmtopere, ita, ibi, expressed or 
understood ; subject, however, to those exceptions, to which 
we adverted before. 
Qui folldwed1)y is : 

1. God loves those who pursue virtue. (Qzu virtuti student, eos, 
Slc. uid not -2%^ amat cos qui.) 

3. In those, toAo havt a superior greatness of sotli, the de^r# of 
money is directed to the acqaisition of power (ispeeiat ad opes). 

3. 1 will not-^aj this for the mH^e of »^^aTating the circumstances 
(rerttm inpyus ($£^endarum caMi), but I will truly explain to jont^ffse. 
sensations tohieh I myself received. . ' ' 

So also the compounds of qui and quis, as quicunque, qmd- 



■ 1 • 



qui^, &c. 

Thaf will remain all your own (totum el proprium tttum), wkttttn^ 
supp&rt youifcfford the commonwealth in these most dangerous timek. 



Qualis followed by talis ; as, 

He is just such a man as his father was : Qualis pater 
fuit, taU$ iic est. ■ 

1 . It is eatff%o porceivi^ V yo» wish to retrace the annals of past 
a^eS) that the state and the ij^ople have always been such as the great 
men of the state were ; and Qiat whatever changes have taken place in 
the morals of the great, tlt4i same will also follow in the people. 

2. I beg of you that you would now prove yourself such a mm\ as 
you have shown yourself before. 



Quantus followed by tantus : 

So much esteem shall I suppoM that you have ict me, as you bestow 
care and attention in the preservation of your health. 



? ■ 



Quot followed by tot : 

1. You have road almost as rnjuny books as I have seen. 

2. There are as many stars in tne heavens ;^hich escape the hu- 
man sight, as there are which are beheld in the clearest night. 

Quaties followed by toties. 

1. We cannot but admire the divine wisdom asff^n as we con- 
template the plants, and other productions of the earth. 

2. He always came off conqueror, as often as he engaged with the 
enemy. 



Qttdm followed by tarn, and quamdiu by tcandiu : 
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But \f he had been as dark and secret in the execution, tis he vms 
daring in the contrivance, he might, on some occasions, have even de- 
ceived IM \ but there is this most fortiinate circumstance attending* 
him, that his unparalleled audacity is usually joined with the most 
singular stupidity. 



Quantopm followed by tantopere : 

If men studied as much to adorn the mind and cultivate the under- 
standing, as they ial/our to adorn the body, nothing would be more 
common than wisdou and virtue. 



Ut, quemacbnodumy sicut, followed by ita, sic : 

1. With the same fortitude onshi we to bear not only this calamity, 
but even the total overthrow or our fortune, as toe have borne our for- 
mer prosperity with calmness and moderation. 

2. For he rendered his views and designs most evident to all, ih his 
hope and expectation of corrupting iustice, as he was barrfaced and 
open in seizing all the money he could. 



Bat.sometime9^.as in the Mlow^fg instance, and in forms 
of adjuration, itd.fnW be iQore elegantly ^owed by ut ; as. 

So TOKffcni retUQd safe intc^FOf r country, after having laid the city 
in ashes, as yoM 8^M||^r the didtress of an afflicted father, and listen 
to liis humble petitlmi. ^ 



Ubi followed by ibi : • • 

The complexion of the times is such, that en^ery one thinks his own 
condition the most miserable, and wishes least to be where h»As. 



0¥ CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND THE MODE OF CONNECTING WQBM AND 

CLAUSES. •^■'- ••'*••'— 

Conjunctions give a coherence and force ^ the sentence, 
and are neeessary to elucidate the subjeci^'^hich without 
them would be traintelligible. Their proper disposition is 
therefore €f the greatest consequence. Such, indeed, is their 
utility, that the best writers often multiply them by the figure 
polysyndeton : and the few cases, where the connexion will 
not suffer by their absence, are chiefly in lofty subjects, that 
demand great vehemence of expression, and mark soino sad- 
den affection or agitation of the mind ; when the gesture or 
action of the speaker may be supposed to supply their place ; 
as in that well-known exclamation of Cicero, Ahitt, ezcessit, 
evasit, erupit ! 

In the connexion of sin|jk^rds which inS^e some differ- 
ence in their meaning, though thef agree closely wit^each 
other, with the same nominativ^'«f tiie sa];pe;^yerW<9ltere 
the English would be content wifli* one anf^ik^ Latins use 
two, or even more. This double et has the fi>rce of the dou- 
ble tUMy non modo, sed etiam ; as, 

He favours, notices and lovei jne beyond the rest : Me 
'pr<B ceteris et colit et €^9ervat et (liligit, 

1. I wiril yoa to demand and expect evory- thing from me. 

2. The day after, in the morning, the CFermans, persisting in their 
treachery and dissimulation, eame m gr^at numbers (Jrequentes) to the 
camp. 

The repetition of the et is made for the sake of per^icui- 
ty, because the mind of the hearer naturally expects some- 
thing more to follow, when it has been prepared fcr il by 
one of the conjunctions ; as. 

Liber tibi jam redditus est^ aut brevi reddetur : It ia BOt 
known whether the sentence is to end at redditus est, or not, 
as it stands ; but when you add, liber tibi aut jam redditus 
est, aut brevi reddetur, that doubt vanishes from the begin- 
ning ; but it must be observed, that if the words to be con- 
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nected mark no difference with each other, there must be 
but one conjunction ; as, 

Not a single act of bravery could pass unobserved ; for all 
the adjoining hills and eminences, which afforded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 



The connexion, especially in. grave and serious subjects, 
is oflen made by the repetition^ of the preceding word, in- 
stead of a conjunction ; as, 

I thin]i{,.that nothing is more sweet, more delightful, or 
mo^.worfiiy the liberty of mdn, than friendship: Amicitid 
nimt mttciuSy nihil suavius, nihil hominis lijiertate dignius 
esse puto. ^ 

1. Nor is the sound of th|j;^rumpet the same, whefi the army is 
marching to an engagement, or when it affunds a retreat. 




3. God has provided for th« wants, and the conveniences, and the 
preservation m man. 



€ ■•, 



Vns€n the #5rds denol» ImmHlftide ttr corhparisdfr, in^^d 
of et, wef»may connect iiiejm by ut, followed by ita ; as. 

You have performed 'lie greatest omf the most liseftd ac- 
ti<3lis : Res, ut maximas, ita utilihimaSy "gessisti, 

1. Tht people of Tarsus^ who are the very worst of allies, and the 
people of Laodidea, w^ surpass them in folly and perverflenein, sent 
of their own accord for Dolabella ; from both which cities he levied 
and forniid th^ imag&«f aA^unay, h^nng "by their numbers the ap- 
pearance of a Bfecian tnny. t -V'' -r ^^ 

2. ^ur coujitn* will for ever love and revare ytour name, for you 
have pcrfomMd the greatest and most useful expMts. 



Wken^it is necessary to introduce a circHiiitance of ffreat- 
er weight than .what precedes it, it ig.elegiaiif- connected by 
quid? qmd; as, ' . •. '«* 

A wise man lives contented, and, indt^i, th^ wiier a liiah 

is, the more resigned he is in \m dea^i : Sapiens eontenius 

vivit : quid? ^od seg^ntissimus jnii(f|fU6 animo <Bfu%ssimo 

moritur. ' • . - . 

1 , I have ever been ready to be of ser^ioe to ydu hi whatever thinM 
J could, with my assistance and my advice : nay, I have not eveil tfe- 

nied you my own garments and money. " ' 
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2. I ioTud the ronzif man. whom jou extolled with locli extniTa- 
At prmises. not' at aU advanced in his learning ; he did not even 
feow how to decline nonna or to coajn^fate veriM with any cor- 



Tktt ecmnexioD between two nofllis, or subjects, conTeying 
Deaxhr the same idea, is elegantly made by the repetition of 
turn ; as, odit tvm virratem, turn liberales artes : but if there 
is a difference between them, the firdt, which is the inferior 
idea, has generally ciiai prefWd to it, and the mwe forcible is 
connected by twm ; as, 

We ouglA lo love those who have deserved well ttCte, omf 
chiefly our preceptCH's : Ciim omms de nobis baujMf^Sbi 
him wuuime pr4m:tpforcs nostras, amort dthemus. 

1 . I know your mother, a mens tmd h^est woman. « 

2. He was a young man d the best Apotution, and of great eru- 
dition. 

3. Good health, and frugaU|v, wbMi chieflj^ procures it, is hath ne- 
eessaxy in eTerr felnd of pusswt, omd chifliy i^this imp<Mrtant study. 



Words referring to the same subject, but wiose w^g»y^«wg 
is so &r opposite, that one of them may be taken away «p Xle- 
niedy are connected by the repetitfoq^ of. aut^ vd m Woe, 
where the EnglMi wouid be satisfied wkh bne ; as^^ 

To4iionow I shall write or come :* Cras out scribqgt a0 
veniam. 

1. I have asked my father that he wemld sai^mu those boc^s, or 
money to buy them. 

2. Had I {he perfidy whieh tbiy posaaMy^t \oni I shanld itft haye 
had the folly to btf^nymtker an 9fmn eenityjuUle I ihfiiiiiTii il ■ mm 
cealed and obscure batnd, or an inclinaUon to hurt K^ere I had not 
the power to do an iajvj. «^ 

Obsone that-wken several wofii are to be joine4 Iff a 
conionetion copAiM, the second ie not inelegantly joined 
by the enelkic qme^ and tlie third fay ^^ or or ; as, "' 

I desire inendshipy honors, and general knowledge : Ami^ 
citiam honoresgue, et rtfmm mienticun expcto. 



1. Tour dftgimfj leameiaaft polite lelteiv IMre ^tivcred to me. 

2. He did not suffer those, wma he dlid not' think capable of be- 
eoaing orators, to lose their line, with him, and he disnussed them, 

* to persua^ie them to betake themselves to that pursuit for 
'^'" :ht them best fitted. 
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What we have said concerning these conjunctions is 
nearly applicable to the negative. 

The Latins seldom use non followed by nee or neque,, but 
repeat eit^lf ^ the two latter. 

1. After this battle, CflBsar resolved not to give audience to their 
ambassadors, nor admit them to terms of peace, seeing they had 
treacherously applied for a truce, and afterwarda wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that -your letters are 
always couched in the same words, from your poverty of expression, 
I do not imderstand, and do not approve. 



The connexion is also often made by the repetition of the 
preceding negative ; as, 

No one loves or respects «fou : Nemo te amat, nemo te 
colit. =*., 



v.» 



But in the glory which you hajftKjipbly acc[uired, you have no as- 
sociate, how great soever it is, anosurely nothing can be greater ; it is 
all your own: JVb commander, captain, troop or battalion robs you 
here : naj, even Fortune, the goddess who presides over human af- 
fairs, claims no share of this honour ; to you she resigns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne quidem, fol- 
lowed by nedum, when what follows is of greater force than 
what goes before ; and sometimes by non modd non, and non 
moddy followed by sed, ne quidem^ when what follows is of 
less force than what precedes: %ut these are well-known 
forms. , - * 

1. He has learned ns^^^er to write air read. , ^' '" 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forwwd asan^jc-, 
cuser, or a censurer, who l)j|jsiself is found guilty of that crime which 
he reproves in another. ', J" 



It is scarce^ necesi^jr to observe, that the Latins gener- 
ally use nee and neque fork non; for et nunguam always nee 
unqucan ;* br et nemo, they use nee uUus, nee quisquam; for 
et nihil, nee quidquam ; and for et nusquam, nee usquam. 



In coniiAting divisions of sentences, the same rule nearly 
applies as in oomecting single words, by the repetition of 
et, if they refer to the dame subject ; or, if one is negative, 
by neque, nee, for et non followed by et ; if both are negative, 
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by a double nee and ncque ; or, where there is an c^ipoaitioo, 
by the repetition of out vel; where the T^gli«h would be 
<^en satisfied with one of the above conjunctiaiia. 

1. Tou therefore tcere riot present at these triiiiiiMliifcii, aiui it iyui 
always been my chief care not to be present myself. 

2. For I am deprived of a great number of my most mtiniate fiiends, 
of whom the hand of death has cruelly robbed me, or whom the harft 
necessity of flight has dispersed into various parts. 

3. Certainly, if the mind had not a forethought of « hereafter, it 
would luiiker harass itself with so many toils, nor be tormented with 
so many cares and watchings, nor contend so often for life itself. 



In connecting two clauses of a sentence, if the laitter is 
the consequence or the effect of the former, they may be 
more closely joined by wf , iaetead of quare, igitur^ hinc^ &c., 
and by ita ut instead of tbe siinple et ; as, 

You have never loved -)mr, 1»'Other : hence it is no w<Mider 
that he does not love you : Tu nunquam frairem amdstiy ut 
nan mirum sit, te db eo non redamatum esse. 

1. The citizens we lost fell in battle, not by the insolence of vic- 
tory ; whence theru can be no doubt but that, if it were possible, Cesar 
would recall many firom the shades {ab infcris excUaret). 

2. When I had fasted for two whole days, and had not even tasted 
a drop of water, overcome as I was with languor and famine, I cer- 
tainly found that I needed your good ofHces more than I thought you 
could possibly require mine. 



Ita, followed by ut, may also be used for quidem, followed 
by sed; as, 

I love you indeed, 6i^f I cannot indulge your vices : Amo 
te ita, ut tamen ttds vitits indulgere nequeam. 

1. There is also another report concerning the captives, that the 
ten first came ; and when it had been a subject of much doubt in the 
senate whether they should be admitted into the city or not, they 
were indeed admitted, but an audience was not granted them {ne tamen 
iit senatus daretur). 

2. Preserve indeed a grave deportment, bia do not fall into morose- 
ness and melancholy. (This may be with the addition of tamen.) 

Where both clauses express a doubt, the connexicm is 
generally made by utrum, or the enclitic ne, with the first, 
and an before the second. 

Alexander was a long time very doubtful whether he should perse- 
vere or retreat. 
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The connexion of two clauses is also more elegantly made 
Dy is, followed by qui; by talis, followed by qu^is ; by tan^ 
tus, followed by quantus; tot, followed by quot, than by ic^ 
talis, tardus, tot, &c., followed by ut. 

1. Tour father proved Iiimself ^t^c^ a man, that, if yon could show 
yourself the same, you would pass for a very great man. (Here ta- 
lem...^muilem will be much better than talent..,. vt.) 

2. For what shows less, I do not say of an orator, but of a reason- 
able being (sed homims)f1^&n to throw that kind of objection to an ad- 
versary, tluUf if he should deny it but upon his bare word, the objector 
could proceed no further. 

3. My love for you is so great thai I should be the happiest of mor- 
tals, if your affection for me wjls eqiuU to it. 



The connexion of clauses may also be made by tantum 
abest ut, followed by another ut ; as, 

I fwt only have not forgotten you, hut I think of you eve- 
ry day : Tantitm abest, tui ut oblitus sim, ut nullus pratereat 
dies, quin mihi in mentem tui veniat. 

1. My own private interests indeed I cannot have preferred in this, 
for I am sensible that I have drawn much hatred upon myself, partly 
necret, partly open, which I might have avoided, and by which you 
may profit. 

2. Tou not only are not a perfect master of the Greek language, but 
you have scarcely learned its first rudiments. 



In connecting sentences which contain a more complete 
and absolute sense, but which, at the same time, have a ref- 
erence to the subject mentioned before, qui, quce, quod, as 
we have already seen, is often used instead of hie, is, et, ve- 
ro, igitur, and sometimes enhn, which are rejected ; but it 
must be observed, that this relative must apply to what is 
immediately preceding. 

As the use of the relative, and indeed this application of 
it in connecting sentences, merits the attention of those who 
study elegance, it will not lie superfluous to advert to it 
again in &is place. 

1. I have always received the most gentle, and, at the same time, 
the most salutary advice from you ; ana if I had followed your wise 
directions, I should now be the happiest of men. (Here qvi may 
agree either with advice, or with /.) 

2. I went to his house (eum adivi)f hit when I could not find him> 
I returned home. 

21 
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Ib tlw begimui^ of a sentence which has a lefiereiioe to 
what goes beixe, the Latins more frequently make nseof 
Mfsr than of jmn before rero, nam, tamem, 

1. Bmt mttkimg, said he, seems to me of superior excellence, than fiir 
a spaaker to hare that irreastible bold i^on the assemblies of men, as, 
hj the charms of lus eloquence, to bend their minds to his own pur- 
Doses, to lead them to whateTer direction he chooses, or dissoado them 
Dom vhateYer he pleases. 

2. Bmt the enjoyment of ease was mot granted ns to derote our time 
to these liberal arts, though we earnestly wished and desired it. 



Thus, also, the ancients more frequently use neque vero 
qidsquam, iw mewto rcro : neqme vero quidqmam^ fin: fdhU ve- 
ro : and mtqme emim qmsqttam^ meqme tamen guisquam, for tie- 
«• C3IMI, Mumo taaun. 

Nam cum^ etemm cum, at the beginning o£ a sentence, are 
more frequently used than cum cmim, 

Fmr «Aen he had left me no other altematiTe than to swear, 1 then, 
in a solemn and elerated Toice, uttered that true and most grati^inff 
oath ; which the people, with an unanimous acclamation, swore tni^ 
bad most truly uttered. 

After quid alitid, nihil cdiud, it is more elegant to use nid 
than 9tfdfli .- as, 

I ask nothing else in my own right, than that yon write to 
me : Nihil atiud a tejure meo postulo, nisi admcut scribas, 

1. What dse is it not to answer the letters of a friend, than to n^- 
lect his friendship. 

2. Nothing dse b obtained by so obstinate and bloody a war, hu de- 
feat and disgrace. 



Nisi should also be used instead of prttter, praUrqmam, 
after a negation. 

What the Pythian oracle declared, that no other cause eze^aTa- 
rice should destroy Sparta, it seems to have predicted not only to the 
Lacedemonians, but to all other opulent nations. 



Qudd si and qudd nisi are often put for si, and for «f nan, 
.at the beginning of a sentence, when the subject of both 
sentences has an immediate connexion ; as, 

ijTyou have to do with this man, you will soon perceive 
that I complained justly of him : Quod si tUn res cum isio 
sit, turn, sentias, me jure de iUo questum. 
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1. He declared that he would no longer lend his assistance to the 
senate, in their proceedings (grassant^ against the people ; that ho 
would interfere ir they persevered in their former tyranny ; butj \f tiiey 
thought that he could be as cruel as the senators, that he would go 
away with hia soldiers, and no longer be present at their civil broiu. 



Instead of quod attinet ad id quod, and which the English 
itself renders by as to what, it is more elegant simply to use 
quod, 

^8 to what some men have thoufi^ht, that the soul itself will one day 
{olim) perish, they are most egregiously mistaken. 



And, on the contrary, the best writers do not use quod ad, 
with the accusative, for as to, in regard to, but always quod 
attinet, quod spectat ad; as, As to you : quod ad vos 
attinet. 

As to you, I never saw a man more perniciously prodigal. 



In Stating an objection, instead of saying, at objici possit, 
objiciat quis, &c., it will be sufficient simply to make use of 
at, and the answer may be made with, or even without, at. . 

In this Ivhave often been struck with admiration at the dignity, 
the justice, and the wisdom manifested by Cxsar. He always uses 
the most honourable names towards Pompey. But some one will say, 
that he showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit towards his 
person. But these were the deeds of arms, and the insolence of vic- 
tory, and not of Cssar. 



In the connexion of several arguments, the Latins do not 
enumerate them by primo, secundo, tertid, &c., but by pri- 
mum, deinde, turn, denique, postrcmd ; and, instead of those 
words of enumeration, as, turn, prcetered, insuper, &c., other 
forms of connexion may be used, as, accedit quod; ut taceam, 
omittam, &c. 

We rwiBi first consider, that our kindness should hurt nobody ; sec- 
ondly, that it should not be above our faculties ; thirdly, that it may 
be exercised with dignity; and, lastly, attended with the greatest 
honesty. 



OF THE SIMPLE VARIATION OF WORDS. 



As nothing contributes more*^ to elegance of style than a 
cnange or variation of words, to which the scholar should be 
early introduced, we shall briefly show how it may be eflfect- 
ed. This variation is cither simple, and consists in the mere 
change of one word into another synonymous word or phrase, 
or it is rlietorical or ornamental, as, by the accession of anoth- 
er expression, more full, dignified, or smooth, the simple 
idea receives greater ornament, and, by this metaphorical and 
circuitous manner, assumes thte form of a period. Thus, to 
give an example of a simple variation by means of a synony- 
mous phrase : 

Ingenium est omnium homintaii a labore proclive ad Kbidi- 
nem. — Ter. 

May be varied thus : 

Ea est omniu:;i mortalium indoles ut a labore ad voluptor 
tent ruwit. 

Thus again, to show the ease with which a sentence may 
be almost infinitely varied : 

In hoc natura efficere quid possit videtur experta. 

In the genitive : In hoc naturcc quanta vis sit, satis per- 
spectum est. 

In the dative : Natura quid efficere liceat, in hoc comper- 
tum est. 

In the accusative : Naturam, quid efficere possit, experiri 
voluissc arbitror. 

In the ablative : In hoc quid a natura effici possit, com- 
pertum est. 



An adjective may be changed into a substantive ; as. He 
reproaches his legs for being too slender : Crurum nitniam it- 
nuitatem vituperat. 

1. He was sufficiently eloquent j liberal^ versed in civil law, as well 
as the military art. — (Say luwebat enim.,..) 

2. How senseless must vou think yourselves, who, whilf you pos> 
sess the real comforts and blessings in life, harass your minds with 
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phantoms of imaginary evils, and, instead of enjoying the subttantial 
gifts of fortune, torture yourselves with the apprehension of fiiture car 
hunities which are never likely to happen ! 



And, in the same manner, an adjectire may be elegantly 
put in the neuter gender, and its substantive in the genitive 
case; as, instead of hanc laudem cansecuius es, say, hoc 
laucHs 

1. The sun imparts the same light and heat to all these nations. 

2. Totl have this nobility f and I shall always pay you that def- 
erence. 



Two substantives are often put for one ; each, however, 
having its proper force and meaning ; for they are not re- 
dundant, but are intended to give greater perspicuity or har- 
mony to the sentence ; as, instead of offendere hominem, we 
shall say offendere animum hominis, because it is his mind 
which is offended ; and offendere hominem might be mistaken 
for, to find a man. We shall be more accurate in saying 
gladii mucrone ictus, than gladio. 

1. Say now that you were overreached by him, who reftised such 
an immense sum of money not on account of his indolence^ but on ac- 
count of his mog^R^/icence. (Here inertiam laboris mi^ be used, and 
followed by magmficewUam liber aUtatis, for the sake of that concinm- 
tas, or equality of the clauses, which we shall mention afterwards.) 

2. The whole senatej (the state or condition of) the judiciary pro- 
ceedings, the whole commonwealth itself, has undergone a revplution. 



The pronoun personal may be rendered by the pronoun 
substantive. 

Though Caesar has never been my friend, but had always shown a 
disinclination to me, though he had slighted my friendship, and acted 
the part of an implacable enemy towards me, yet, after the great 
things he has done, and still continues to do, I could not help lov- 
ing him. 



It may be observed, that the dative acquisitive is often ele- 
gantly used instead of the genitive. 

When they heard that he had been condemned unheard, they threw 
themselves at the judge's feet^ and prayed that he might be saved from 
the gallows (ut e fared r&Umeretur). 
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The 'Fn gliA adjecuTe may be sometimes rendered by a 
subsUntiTe, and the word with whkh it agrees be put in the 
genitire case; as. 

You will easily judge kotefew orators there are and ha?e 
been : FatUSme qmamta oratorwm sk, semperqut fuait pau- 
dtasjmdicMs : 

Instead ofqmdmpamci 

1. .iarinef JHrrndskip, the dignity of the man, and my ccmstant 
practice through Ufe, jointly c^ed upon me to defend him. 

2. ^ ^«Mf itMCf , though it is Terr desirable, it is not in onr power to 
acquire, bat to exercise and improTe it, is certainly in the power of 
erery man. 

o.'No one could resist the hrart Hercules. 



This Tariation generally takes place when the chief stress 
lies upon the adjectives, as implying a cause, reason, or 
something like it. 



A substantive may be changed into a verb by a periphra- 
sis; as. 

Nor could I foresee that accident : Neque quod accidit, 
prcevidere poteram. 

1. Nor did I pro^osticate those etenis. when 1 said they would 
happen ; but I was only urged by my fears, lest they should happen ; 
when I considered the possibihty of them, and, at the same time, fore- 
saw their pernicious tendency, if they should happen. 

2. But 1 make this concession to yon, that you may pass oyer those 
things which, /rom your sUauif you allow not to exist. 



But, above all, a SUPERLATIVE wiU admit of many 
different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a comparative, 
with a negative, especially with the pronoun relative, gw*, 
qu<By quod; as, 

A most courteous and learned rraii : Vlr quo non alius 
kumanior, quo non doctior alter. 

1. He Wftf most emiaent, and indeed unparalleled, in his yirtues and 
vices. (Say, nihil fuit.) 

U. Plato, who was the most ingenious and learned of men, laid it 
down as a maxim, that those repubhcs would enjoy a lasting hap- 
piness, whose government was in the hands of the wise and the 
Mtmad. 
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Observe that quo is more elegantly used with a compara- 
tive than ut, to express the purpose. 

1 . He paid his debts (nomina liberavit) that he might lead a happier life. 

2. We broke open tiie seal {linum incidimus), that we mignt detect 
the conspirators the more easily. 



Or it may be rendered comparatively, with an affirmative, 
either by an interrogative or a repetition of the words ; as, 

A most courteous man : Vir TiumanuSy si quisqucan omni- 
no humanus ; 

Or, QuiSy or, quid hoc viro humanior, or humanius ? 

1. Believe me, your brother is a most studious man. 

2. Crcesus was the richest man in the world ', and yet neither his 
numerous forces, nor his riches, could avail any thing against the at- 
tack of a small but disciplined army, inured to poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if its compara- 
tive is introduced with it, as having more power than the su- 
perlative : in this manner ; 

Plato a most learned man : Plato quovis doctissimo doctior, 

1. In this, indeed, / am more miserable than you, because my ca- 
lamity is accompanied with yours, and common to both. 

2. Be persuaded that those are the fairest talents, which are em> 
ployed for the good of others {ad communem utilitatem). 



Cicero and the best writers often increase the force of the 
superlative by the addition of such expressions as these ; unus 
omnium, unus, sine controversid, apprime, insigniter, egre^ 
gie ; as. 

You seem to me a most choice and excellent speaker : Unus 
omnium in dicendo mihi videris lectissimus. 

1 . I dare pronounce him to be the most eminent in the state for ge- 
nius and industry. 

2. I cannot even promise it to that most learned and rdigious man, 
and who enjoys your greatest favour and friendship. 



The variation of the superlative may be elegantly made by 
these verbs, contendere, certare, superare, or by cedere ; as, 

Cicero was the most eloquent of orators : Nemo oratorum 
cum Cicerone contendere audet eloquentid. 

1. Tour brother is the greatest lover of literature that ever 
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2. Those who love and cultivate the liberal arts are always tk9 
moat humanjt and courteous of men. 

3. Alexander the Great was the most ambitious of heroes, who is 
even said to have wept because he had no other world to ccmquer. 



The superlative may also be elegantly varied by these 
forms; tctm followed by gudm, qui, or tam, qudm quimctxime ; 
by adeo itd ut; tantus, quantus; teque or perinde, at- 
que; as, 

This man possesses the greatest humanity : Humanitas in 
hoc viro tarn fnagna, qudm qua maxima ; or, Haud est quis- 
quam omnium aque Jmmanus, atque Mc vir, &c. 

1. Nero was the most cruel tyrant that ever lived. 

2. He fou|(lit with unparaUeled bravery, and overcame the enemy. 

3. The letters, which he sent to the senate, were the most client 
that can be conceived. 

4. The study of physic is venff or the mostj useful. 

In these diflferent forms something must be added, which 
the judgment of the scholar will easily suggest ; as, taoKtuSy 
quantus f nunquam anted ; adeo, ut nihil supra ; ut nuOaJieri 
possit accessio, nihil addi possit ; ut nuUi sint conferendi, dcrC. 



Instead of quo, eo, or quanto, before a comparative, a sen- 
tence may be elegantly varied by using ut quisque in the first 
part, and ita in the latter, with superlatives ; as. 

The more a man excels in greatness of soul, the more he 
wishes to be the first of men : Ut quisque animi magnitudine 
maxime exceUit, ita maxime vuU omnium princeps esse. 

1 . Thus, for the future, the more opulent any man may be, ihegremUr 
numy he will appear to the Romans. 

2. The more abandoned any man has been, the safer will he be. 

3. The more eloquent any one is, the more he dreads the difficul- 
ties of speaking, the various turns and chances of his ftration, and the 
ejq»ectation of men. 



Q^ot may be changed into quantum, and tot into tanium, 

when they are meant to express not merely numbers, but 

magnitude. 

How many hoolts you have ! If we were to estimate your knowledge 
by the size of your library, you must be thought the most learned man 



in the 
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Quot may be changed into quotus quisque, with a kind of 
exclamation indirectly expressive of paucity of numbers ; as, 
How many will believe this ? Quotus quisque hoc credet ? 

1. Well may you commend their patriotism; for how many art 
there, who will voluntarily lay down their lives for their country ? 

2. How many are there, who can escape reports in a city so much 
addicted to scandal {in maledicentissimd civitate) ? 



Observe that the particle enim is elegantly inserted be- 
tween quotus and quisque. 

For how few are there, who understand the art of numbers and 
measure ? 



For octodecim and novemdecim, it is more elegant to use 
duodeviginti and undeviginti, and, also, duodevicesimus, wir 
devicesimus, duodetriginta, &c., and, to express a large un- 
certain number, the Latins generally use sexcenti, centum, 
miUe and sexcerUies, miUies, centies. 



An adjective and a participle are sometimes used for a 
substantive ; as, 

I saw him at his departure : Vidi eum projidscentem, 

1. Xenophon represents the elder Cyrus, at his death, as expressing 
his belief of the soul's immortaUty. 

2. Cato learned the Greek language in his old age. 



A substantive joined with the preposition propter, oh, &c., 
will be elegantly put in the case which was to have been 
governed by the verb, the preposition left out, and the other 
substantive, which was to have been the case of the verb, 
will be put in the genitive ; as, instead of saying, invidere 
alicui oh divitias, we shall say, invidere divitiis alicvjus. 

1. If you had succeeded in this business, I should have congratu- 
lated v(m on your good fortune. 

2. n I speak with too much freedom, I may he forgiven on account 
of my youth. 

And in the same manner a substantive joined with these 
prepositions, ob, propter, per, &c., may, by a kind of proso- 
popoeia, become the nominative case to the 'verb, the preposi- 
tions being left out ; as for, You are become famous on ac-- 
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cmint of yoax learning : say, Your learning haa rendered yoa 
&mou8. 

1. I shall attach myself to his most particular friends, and thus I 
shall insinuate myself into an intimacy with him, from which I have 
hitherto heen excmded on account of my great d^fidence. 

2. I am now deprived of those comK>rts, to which / had accustomed 
myself by nature^ by incUnationy and by habit. 



The pronoun*^!, quce, quod, is oflen elegantly used ^ a 
preposition; as, 

For the love that you bear me : Qui tuus est erga me 
amor. 

1 . There is no sorrow which the hand of time (lonmnquitas tempo- 
ris) will not lessen and alleviate. But it would he oeneath you to 
lay your whole hope and expectation on time, and not to exert your- 
self, and make use of your own wisdom, to apply the remedy to the 
wound you have received; and, if departed spirits are endovTod with 
any sense of perception, from your daughter's love to y&u, and her 
affection for all her friends and relatives, she must be highly dis- 
pleased to see you so disconsolate. 

2. From his great learning, it was expected that he would have 
written much better. 



A verb, but chiefly an infinitive, is frequently used for a 
substantive, and is often necessarily so where the Latin noun 
either does not exist or would be very inelegant ; as. 

Your desertion of the unhappy was most shameful : Jlt5e- 
ros deseruisse tibi turpissimum erat. 

1. Though fortune should frown upon a man, yet his great esteem 
of virtue, and the preservation of equanimity in the most arduous cir- 
cumstances, will always render him cheerful, and even happy. 

2. Thus you see wnat small value those men have for their body, 
who regard their honour. 

3. An accurate knowledge of the arts softens our manners. 



It is often necessary to make use of a verb instead of ad- 
jectives, as in these instances : Vix credi potest, It is incred- 
ible. Vix fieri potest, It is impossible, &c. 

U is indeed impossible that I should be deceived in this business. 



The word totus, to render it still more forcible, may be 
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varied by qudm longum est ; quantus quantus est ; qudm laU 
patet; as, 

The whole sea. 

I passed the whole night without sleep. 

This is all your own. 



A verb is also, with great propriety, used for an adverb. 

1. Tou write much oflener than ttsual, i 

2. I was seized with such a dizziness, when I stood upon the Inrow of 
that edifice, that I almost or nearly fell (parum dbfuerit quinceddarim)^ 



Non moddy Mowed by sed etiam, may be varied by tantum 
abest ut, ut ; or sometimes non dicam. 

1. JVot only do I not look upon philosophy as able to discover and 
point oui the true method of Uving, and to be productive of perfect 
happiness, btU I also think that no set of men stand so much in need 
of others to direct them how to hve, as these pretenders to philosophy. 

2. No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no power or de- 
scription, is sufficient / loiU not say {non dicam) to embelHsh, but even 
to recount your exploits. 

The verb oportet may be varied by non possum non. 

1. They must indeed live in the greatest prodigality, who, while 
they are squandering their property, entertain the hopes of poMOSs- 
ing ours. 
, 2. IvMis obUged to give you this advice. 



Verbs, and particularly participles, are often used for prep- 
ositions, as privatus, instructus, prceditus, omatus, &c. ; as, 

A soldier will scarcely fight without armour : Miles carens, 
or non instructus armis viz pugnabit. 

For sine. 

Though a man should possess all the advantages of power and for- 
tune, though whole nations should obey his nod, and thousands shonid 
offer him the incense of adulation, yet how could he lead a happy and 
a pleasant life loithout friends .' 

For cum, ^ 

1. When his fair promises had lulled us inio security, and w« wer« 
enjoying the slumbers of quiet repose, after the &tigueB of the day, 
he came suddenly upon us, with a great troop of ^'joldierg, and surpriiea 
us in our tents. 



.i 
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2. He has retired into the country, and now lives quiet and content, 
having married a woman with a great deal of money. 

For 06, propter. 

Here these participles, ductus, impulsus, motus, permoius, 
tmpeditus, perterritus, coactus, &c., are elegantly intro- 
duced ; as, 

He betCK)k himself to another quarter through, or on ac- 
count of, his poverty : Egestate coactus alio se contulit, , 

1. Thus this great and illustrious man was put to the most cruel 
death hy a ruffian stained with crimes of the hlackest die, and he, 
whom his enemies had spared on account of his worth and dignitjr, 
met with death from the hands of a pretended friend : however, 1 
proceeded directly to his tent, where I found two of his freedmen and 
a few of his slaves : they said the rest Iiad fled through fear, when 
they saw their master murdered just before his tent. 

2. On a4xount of these considerations, and the atUhority and persua- 
sions of Orgetorix, they resolved to prepare every thing necessary for 
an expedition. 

For post. 

1. •^«r supper (connatus), he went to bed. 

2. Truth, after long oppression, will at length emerge, and shine 
forth th^ brighter. 

3. My gratitude will be due to you even after your death. 

To this also belong ablatives absolute : 

1. This happened after the death of your father. 

2. .^fter this haUle, he resolved not to admit them to any terms of 
peace, since they had behaved with so much duphcity and treachery. 

For in, ex. 

1. Inhis way through the maritime states, he visited the Veneti, and, 
after having passed the river Liaeris, he came amonff the Gaols, With 
whom he s^id some time, and then returned to the Roman province. 

2. The old man was sitting in his goum, when, having approached 
him respectfully, we saluted liim. 

3. From experience of the same misfortune, I have learned to com- 
miserate your fate, and will do my best endeavours to relieve your 
distress. 



A sabstantive is often used instead of a conjunction or a 
preposition. 

1. Some were of opii4k, that they were forthwith to be received 
and assisted ; others, that they were to be esteemed as (loco) rebelsj 
and anworthy of help. 

2. Such an eagenJuUs to repair their dishonour seixed the wh<il6 ar- 
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" my, that nobody needed the oomxomd of either tribune or centnrion ; 
ajM 9^ittj one, even aa a punishmupt, imposed mpon lumself, labours 
eztnuucdinaigr. 

3. Because there had been an alarm, in the night, before CflBQar!^ 
camp, they took it for an argument, that thece Qouldl>e.^0 p^eiiling 
cut without discovery. 

An adverb is often used for a sabstantive ; as, 
To speak with sitbtiUy and evasion : Suhtiliter et versute 
Ulcere. 

1. With what prudmice and despatch did he transact this business ! 

2. He read that book with so much earnestness that he seemefd to 
devour its contents. 

3. WUh truth J I can say, that if you consider the difficult service he 
had to perform, the obstmate resistance of the enemy, and the disad- 
vantages of an intricate country, he conducted the army with great 
co90ti&iiitton and circumspection,. 

And especially iY«, followed by si or ut, is often used ^ox 
on that condition, mth such an effect, restriction. 

1. It is VQiy expedient that there should be many accusers in a 
state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity ; toi^ this re- 
strictionf however, it is expedient, that we do not become the sport 
and victims of wanton aoo^isHtions (ttt ne plant iUtidamur ab accusa- 
toribus). 

2. I know that you will use every means in your power to be w:ith 
us as soon as possible ; I desire it, however, on tJus eonditionj that 
you do not make too much hasto. 



U^de is very fiiequently used for a quo, a qua, 6i,c. 

1. The man, /ram whom you (iame, is a very hoBMt man. 

2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well known to 
all, that it needs no further consideration. 



Prepositions ar^ oAckv changed #ne for another. 

Ob, for ante, is often used. 
To place before one's eyes. 

PrcB for ante. 
Driving a herd before him, he ted passed the river in swimming. 

Pro for ante. 

1. Had he not, in the ho^inig of tiie P90f^i mtiins^brfore the tem- 
ple of Castor, said that no one could cotufOtei, but he who had con- 
quered ? 

2. Cesar stationed the legions before the intrenchment. 

22 
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my, tliat nobody noodod Uio oomuAnd (if oithor tribnno or centurion ; 
and wr^ry ono, even as a punislunMit, inipoaod upon hiniiolf labours 
eztrmordinary. 

'). BocauHo there had been an alarm, in the night, before Ceiar*ii 
camp, tlioy took it for an argument, that tlioco oould be no iitealUig 
out without discovery. 

An ftdverb is oilon used for a substantive ; as, 
To speak with subtilty aiul evasion : Subtiliter c.i versute 
*Jiccre, 

1 . JVUh what prwUnce and despatch did ho trannact this business ! 

2. He read that book witli so rniuh earneatriMS that ho seemed tn 
devour its contents. 

3. With truthy I can say, that if you consider the difficult uervice he 
had to perform, tlie obstinate resistance of tlio enemy, and the disad- 
vantaffes of an intricate country, he conducted tlio army with great 
consiArtUion and rircutnspection. 

And cs])ccially ita, followed by si or nt, is often used for 
on thai cofulitiom, mth such an effect, restriction. 

1. It is "^^ly expedient that there Hhould be many accusers in a 
state, that terror may restrain insolence and audacity ; vi^ this re- 
striction, however, it is expedient, that wo do not bec(mie tlie sport 
and victims of wanton acduations {ut nr. plant illwlamur ah accusa- 
toribus). 

2. 1 know that you will use every means in your power to be with 
us as soon as possible ; I desire it, bowovor, on this condition^ tliat 
you do not make too much haste. 



Unde is very firaquontly used for a quo, a qua, 6i,c. 

1. Tlie man, /ro/n whoin you (^alne, is a very hoiMtt man. 
tt. The circumstance, from vhich you »)ot out, ii so well known to 
all, tliat it needs no further couHidoration. 



Prepositions are oAen chan^jrod one for another. 

06, for ante, w often UH«d. 
To place hrfore one's eyes. 

PrfC for ante. 
Driving a Iierd hffore him, he had passed the river in swimming. 

Pro for ante. 

1. Had he not^ in tlie hMiing of the pefllrie, sitting' 6^ors the tem- 
ple of Caitor, said that no one oould con<|aer, but ne who had Qon- 
qaered ? 

9. Cssar itationed tlie legions htfore the intrenchment. 
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Observe, that, instead of saying die antequam verdt, on the 
day before he came ; or die postquani vemt, on the day after 
he came ; we elegantly say, pridie qudm venit, and postridit 
qudm venit. 

Usque €0 for adeo. 

Dionysius the tyrant, being banished from Syracuse, kept a school 
at Corinth j 90 impossible w«t H for him to live without empire. 

Usgnt aded and usque for culed. 

Seme men are so possessed with ambition, that they are not #Hi- 
tent to have lived magnificent y, unless they alao are buried so. 

Ut for nam^ et, when preceded by tarn, Ua, tanius, d&c. : 

this is done in order to draw sentences closer together, when 

the one clause is tkie effect or the consequence of the other, 

as we have seen before. 

1 . I am in the ^eatost perplexity and terror, and I know neither 
wliat to do, nor which way to turn myself, 
ij. How could I be so inhuman, and refuse you your request. 



Instead of 9K»<l0aM< followed by sed or tamen, the Latias miore 

frequently use cf.<f\ quanquam, licet, &c. ; as. 

We cannot indeed do every thing, but we must use every 
exertion : Etsi omnia non rjficcre possimus, tamen ommes net- 
vos intendere debanus. 

I myself, indeed , who am desirous of administering comfort to 
you, stand in the greatest need of consolation, because nothing of late 
has affected me more than your misfortune : however, I not <i|^y 
most earnestly exhort you, but entreat and conjure you by the ties « 
our mutual friendship, that you would be collected, show youraelf a 
man, and consider on what conditions life was given us, and in what 
times we were born. 



OF THE STRUCTURE OF A PERIOD. 

Cicero says, Quinam igitur dicendi est modus melior, qitdtn 
ut Latine, ut plank, ut amath, ut ad id, quodcunque agetur, 
apt^ cangrumterque dicanius. These rules, which he gives 
fer the direction of the author, may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to the Latin writer. The first requisite for elegant 
composition is good Latinity, or a choice of such words and 
expressions as were in general use aipong the best Latin 
writers. The next thing necessary to be considered is, such 
an arrangement and position of words as may render the 
sense intelligible, and produce perspicuity, the true parent 
of elegance, without which the most studied selection of 
phrases will only create a confused chaos of unintelligible 
words. In order to effect this, the arrangement must as- 
sume the form of a period, with its proper members and 
proportions ; not, however, that the sentence is to be extend- 
ed or overcharged with unnecessary matter, merely for the 
sake of completing the exact parts and dimensions of a just 
period. What is observed by the ctpth and congrumter is 
such an agreement of ,the words and ideas to the subject, 
that a proper connexion and correspondence may be main- 
tained between the parts and the body, so as to form a per- 
fect whole. Since a period is effected by a dissection of a 
primary sentence or proposition, by means of clauses that 
tend to explain, to define, to denote the cause, time or place 
of the subject, it is necessary that they should be inserted 
apte, that is, afler that word to which they properly belong : 
as we would say, ego librum, quia pulcher est, non vendam ; 
and not ego, quia pulcher est, non vendam lihrum; which 
proves, also, what we have already observed, that those clau- 
ses, beginning by quia, licet, quum, quamvis, uhi, qui, &c., 
when introduced for the sake of a period, are not to beg^ 
the sentence, otherwise they could not be said to form a cir- 
cuit, or period ; but they must come afler the nominative or 
some other' word. And, when some practice and exercise 
have been bestowed upon the composition of a period, with 

22* 
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the obserTance of iu most prominent and distinguishing rules, 
it will spontaneously acquire a coherence of the parts, and 
will, as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with perfect 
regularity, at the same time, without that strict and laboured 
minuteness, which would onlp reader the style stiff and 
puerile. 



The first tbaturc or character of a period iS' a circuit, 
since, without these secondary or inter\-ening paitei it wottld 
remain a simple primary idm or prqwsition. For instance : 
When Sallust saVs, Concardid parvw res crescmmi; Diuor^ 
did maxtmee diiabuntur : that is not a period, because each 
member is separately understood. But if we were to saj, 
Queinadmochmi concordid parvm res crescunt, ita disemrdid 
ttiam maxima diiabuntur, it would then nearly form a period, 
since the sense would not be discoTcred before the conplQlMMi 
of the sentence. Still, however, this example, strictly qieak- 
ing, does not ghre a precise illustration of a period, as there 
is no intervening member ; but it serves merely to show 
the suspension of the sense till the sentence is complete. 
In order to constitute a complete period, or cinuit, the 
sentence must, as it were, be intersected by the insertion 
of one or more intervening clauses or members ; as in this 
example : 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in their second con- 
sulship, because, after their ill success at Caudium, our le- 
gions having passed under the yoke, they had agreed to make 
peace ¥rith the Samnites, were surrendered up to them: 
At verb T, Veturius ct Sp. Postumius, cum iterum camndes 
essent, quia^ cum malh pugnatum apud Caudium esset, leguh 
nihus nostris subjugum missis, pacem cum Samnitibus feet- 
rant, dediti sunt his. 

In this sentence, the primary idea is, T. Veturius et S^. 
Postumius dediti sunt his, which is divided by the clause .or 
circuit expressing the cause, quia pacem cum Sammtibus fi' 
cerant ; and this again is intersected by two other clauses, 
indicating the time, cum male pugnatum apud Caudium esset, 
and, legionibus nostris svb jugum missis. 

T.ie least attention will easily discover the beauty of such 
a per V)d, and how essentially necessary the insertion of these 
circuitous or intermediate clauses is to elegance of style. 
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A few examples are here subjoined, to show how,: from a 
simple, a compound sentence may be formed, consisting, of 
two, three or four members, each member corresponding and 
contributing to the whole. 

Let the simple proposition be. 

That Alexander, by living temperately, would have ac- 
quired the veneration of posterity. 

If you wish to extend this sentence, by making it to con- 
sist of two members^ say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately, 

Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three Members : 

If Alexander, as much as he excelled other commsuiders 
in warlike bravery, 

Had also surpassed them in the virtue of temperance. 

He would have acquired the highest veneration of po»- 
terity. 

Four Members : 

If, as much as Alexander excelled other commanders in 
warlike bravery. 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of temperance. 

He would not less have commanded the veneration of 
posterity. 

Than he did the love, the admiration, and the absolute 
subjection of his own people. 
Four Members : 

If, unfortunately, impudence had the same influence in the 
senate and at the bar, 

As open and daring violence prevails in the fields and so- 
litary places. 

My client would not less be obliged to submit to the ef- 
frontery of his adversary in defending his cause, 

Than, in the commission of that injury, he showed himself 
inferior to him in bold and daring courage. 

The distribution of a period into its parts will beconie 
very easy to the scholar, where the subject itself supplies him 
with the particles necessary to form the connexion, as those 
that denote a cause, condition, relation, opposition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it; as, quum, qaia 
si, quod si, qucmivis, ut, qui, and its compoundi^. au<, vdt 
ubi, &C. 
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The simple proposition is, 

I have sent you the promised book. 

By adding the Cause, the period becomes bimembris. 

Because you have postponed your coming, — I send you the 
l>ook I promised. 
Comparison : 

For as storms and hurricanes recommend and enhance 
(be cahn and temperature of the seas and of the skies. 

So we may be allowed to suppose, that your former tu- 
mults and troubles arose merely to give a greater zest and 
favour to your present tranquiUity. 
Condition : 

If we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy from the 
ha{^y intercourse existing between our parents. 

This last might easily be extended to three members : 

If we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us, 

Which a mutual exchange of good offices from our earliest 
years' has so happily confirmed, 

I would retrace the first origin of our intimacy firom the 
friendly intercourse existing between our parents. 
Concession : 

Though I could not but receive the highest satisfaction 
firom the glory of my dear friend Dolabella, 

And it filled me with the most lively joy and pleasure on 
his account, 

Yet I cannot but confess that I feel my heart most sensi- 
bly affected, 

That, in the opinion of the people, I am associated with 
you in the participation of your praises. 
Interrogation : 

And now, among the different sentiments of the philoso- 
phers concerning the consequence of our final dissolution. 

May I not venture to declare what are my own ? 



The relative qui, qua*, quod, with its compounds, followed by 
is, talis, tantus, d&c. 

It is not fit that any credit should be given to those men, 
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Who appear to speak with too much vehemence- for their 
own emolument. 

But it must be most attentively considered by those, who 
have the care of education, 

What is the particular bent and disposition of those, 
whom they instruct. — (Three members may easily be efiect- 
ed here by beginning with the relative who.) 

Who then can censure, or in justice be angry with me, 

If those hours, which others employ in business, in {Meas- 
ures, in celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the body 
and unbending the mind ; 

If the time which is spent by some in midnight banquetings, 
in diversions and in gaming, 

I myself employ in reviewing and retracing those studies ? 

Ut quemadmodum, sicut, &c. followed by sic : quanquam, 
followed by tamen, &c. 

Beware, citizens, beware lest, as it was glorious for them 
to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity, 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove not infa- 
mous for you. 

Though this past behaviour of thine was beyond-.. aUr pa- 
tience. 

Yet have I borne with it as I could. 



The structure of a period will be easily understood from 
these examples ; but as some difficulty will arise, where the 
simple idea does not immediately supply materials for the 
formation of the period, and as nothing contributes more to 
the true elegance of style, a few general rules are given, 
which, as far as it can be done, will enable the scholar to 
find out the necessary clauses or members proper to be in- 
serted. 

In considering a simple proposition, which you wish to 
extend, and distribute into the parts of a period, it will be 
easy to discover whether it includes the idea of cause, c(mdi- 
tion, concession, time, place, &c., and may with propriety 
admit the insertion of the particles mentioned above, proper 
to express that idea. Suppose the subject is, the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth. The first idea that arises is the simple fact 
that L. Mummius overthrew Corinth. A scholar, therefore; 
in order to give it the first requisite mentioned by Ciceeo,the 
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LalM, waM smj, L. Mmmmtms ConmikMm fiauBims dAcit, 
Bat if he wished U> gire it the form of m more finished pe- 
riod, the queadon might be stmrted, Wbj he did it : what 
remsons could influence the Roman commander to destroy 
that citT, at that time the celebrated seat of arts. This qoes- 
taoo, being resolred, will immediatehr gire the sentence the 
form and stmctore of a period. 

L. Mommios, because he himsdf was tctj ignorant of the 
liberal arts, 

Onerthrew Corinth with unparaUeled barbaritj. 

And, bj dwelling a little more on the circumstance of the 
overthrow, the consideration that this &moas city was tiie 
seat of the arts, may gire another member, and, indeed, more 
ornament to the period. 

L. Mummios, being himself very ignorant and iDitente, 

Destroyed, with tl^ most miparalleled barbarity, llie fib- 
moos city Corinth, 

Which was, as it were, the eye and the parent of Greece. 

Thns an additional clause explanatory of the subject, or 
denoting concession, &.C., may rery easUy be found out; as, 

Industry without genius is of very little use ; 

It win soon occur to the mind that industry is rery com- . 
mendable, and that will icHin a period. 

Industry, though in itself very commendable. 

Is of litde use without the help of genius. Or, Industry, 
if it be, or which is, without genius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simj^ sentmoe 
the form of a period, which are more simple, and which ose 
win soon render familiar and easy ; as by changing one word 
into another. Thus an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into qui, d&c. A fortunate unh(^[>ed-for hour wiU 
arrive ; say, which shall not be hoped for. Propter, 6b, may 
be changed into quia, ctim, &c. All men respect your broth- 
er for his great learning, say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be effected by using a peri]^ 
rasis, or any kind of circumlocution. 

In the structure, however, of a period, let it be repeated, 
that great care must be taken that the apth and congruexter, 
mentioned by Cicero, be diligently observed ; that the adop- 
tion of additional clauses be appropriate and illustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond f'- 
members. 



OF PROSE-MEASURE OR HARMONY. 

To what has been said concerning the structure of the 
X>eriod, it will not be unnecessary to add a few observations 
concerning the harmony of prose, or that measured equality 
of numbers and exact proportion of parts, which forms so 
great a part of a finished period, or, rather, which seems 
naturally to arise from its formation. This ratio pedum^ 
which duintilian pronounces to be even more difficult 
in prose than in verse, and to which Cicero attributes an 
incredible force, is more easily felt than explained, and rests 
more upon the judgment of the ears, than upon any rules of 
art. Why, for instance, in the structure of a period, when 
the sense is completed, does there sometimes seem something 
wanting? As in Neminem vestrum ignorare, arhitror, judi* 
cti, hunc per hosce dies sermonem vulgi, atque hone opinio* 
nempopuU Romani fitisse. Why hosce instead ofhos? Why 
did not the sentence end at sermonem vulgi Jnisse, when the 
sense admitted it? Merely because the period is better 
rounded and finished, and pleases the ear better. And in- 
deed Cicero, and many of the ancient writers, bestowed so 
much attention on the composition of their sentences, that 
they observed that concinnitaSy not merely in the principal 
members of the period, but even in the other subdivisions of 
those members, which they call ihcisay commatay and those 
artificial stops, which a nice observer will easily distinguish, 
and which depend upon the respiration : ^ui in the reading 
of this line, Animadverti, judices — omnetn accusatoris oratio^ 
nem — in duos — divisam esse partes. Here it is easy to ob- 
serve that concinnitas in each word that forms the clausula. 
Some of these clausulce might appear very lame, if sufiered 
to end too abruptly, though the sense migljtl i^ermit it ; but 
when they are taken up and supported by oiher words that 
follow, the course #f the sentence becomes clear and smooth, 
as, Non vuU, P. R. obsoletis criminibus accusari Verrem, It 
is easy to observe a harshness in this conclusion , but this ia 
corrected by the continuation, nova postulaty inaudita desiU 
derat, which completes the sentence: 
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This hannony of numbers may be defined, a certain meas- 
ure or part of any thing, as of a sentence, made equal to the 
other parts, each to each ; as in poetical numbers, the feet 
are equal to each other ; the two syllables, for instance, of a 
dactyle being equal in time to the long syllable of the spcm- 
dee, the dactyle and the spondee are equal to each odier. 
This measured equality or proportion of parts, being coih 
nected together, and answering to one another, contribates 
indeed greatly to perspicuity and smoothness of style. But 
to be too solicitous on this subject would be a foolish and 
superstitions adherence to rules, which might often sacrifice 
the sense to the wish of pleasing the ear. For it must be 
observed, in the construction of these harmonic numben, 
that the sense and the subject must afford materials fi>r it, 
and then it may be easily effected by variation and copious- 
ness. Nor is it necessary to mention what fiset and what 
measure are most adapted to create harmony, but merely 
that it is their proper disposition, which produces it, and 
briefly to state that long syllables have more weight and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, but may also 
tend to make them too heavy : that short syllables have more 
rapidity, and thus, by being properly mixed with the long, 
make the sentences run smoothly. But it would be wrong 
to study too much precision in these things, for though the 
sentence may have its members, it is not to^ have a regular 
quantity : nor is it necessary to observe tliat minuteness, 
which some recommend, of noun answering to noun, and 
even syllable to syllable ; but that there should be some 
equality preserved between each member of the period ; with 
this exception, that if there is a difTerence, the senten^ 
should rise by a kind of climax, and that the last membw 
should be longer than the preceding. For this reas(Mi, 
Quintilian recommends that more attention should be {Mid 
to the ending of the sentence, that it may leave a good im- 
pression upon the reader or hearer, as that is the place 
where he is, as it were, to breathe and refi-esh himself be- 
fore he enters upon the next sentence : and therefore Cice- 
ro' prefers, for the ending, a ditrochee [— w— w] as conh 
prdbdvit, or a paeon tertius [^>^— >^] esse mdedtur : this 
last be also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly the dochimus, which consists of the bacchic 
M>4 iambic [w ^— ], or of the iambic and cretic 
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Jw ^-^] Servari qudm plurtmds; as it would be 

wrong to say, Pater, postquam literas ad te missas kg^\at^» 
et se rescripturum esse promiserat, ohiit. There is here an 
evident inequality between the last member of the sentence 
and the two pt«ceding, which may be easily c<HTected by 
len^h^ng the last, ohiit; and saying, praster ommum oftwf 
opitmrnem. 

What has been said concerning numbers may be further 
illustrated. Nemo potest, sine labore, ad doctrinam aoctderr. 
Here llie two nouns 44xbor€ and doctrinam- answer to^acli. 
other. But Nemo sine lahoris assiduitate ad doctrinam ac" 
c€€lere, the two members will be unequal ; and, therefore, we 
ghouid add, nemo potest, sine lahoris assiduitate, ad doctrints 
suavitatemjoficedere. Here is a complete harmony of num- 
bers. 

1. What Caius studied to do through lorCf that Titius tried to pre* 
vent through haired.. (Render the first member unequal by iha ad- 
dilion of another word ; induced by his love, for instance, and you will 
see the necessity of having, also, a participle to answer it in the last 
member, and to say, Titius impelled by his hatred.) 

2. For who will ^rant you that mankind, dispersed at first in the 
woods and mountains, sheltered themselves within the walls of towns, 
more by the advice of the prudent, than the oratory of the eloquent ? 
(Here the opposition will be, in the mombers of the sentence, between 
the advice of the prudent and the oratory of the eloquent^ which answer 
to each other. But make it each a member of three words instead of 
two, and you must add a participle to each, applicable to the idea of 
each member, and to agree with mankind.) 

3. For this, my lords, is not a written but an innate law — we have 
not been taught it by the learned, we have not received it from our 
ancestors, we have not taken it from books ; but it is derived from, it 
is forced upon us by nature, and stamped in indelible characters upon 
our very frame. It was not conveyed to us by instruction, but 
wrought into our constftution ; it is the dictate, not of education, but 
instinct, that, if our lives should be at any time in danger from con- 
cealed or more open assaults of robbers or private enemies, every 
honourable method should be taken for our security. (Here the op- 
position will be seen to be equally supported between written and 
innate-; and the three next members will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature ; and the same opposition in the three dif- 
ferent members continued to the end.) 

4. It certainly was the custom of the Pvthagoreans, both when they 
awoke, to rouse tlieir minds bv the sound of 3ie lyre, that they might 
be more ready to act ; and, when they composed themselves to rest, 
to lull their mind by the same sound, that they might hush such per- 
turbed ideas as might harass them. 

23 
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5. But in Herodotus, as in mj opinion, ererj thing flows smoothly, 
■o the dialect itself has such a sweetness, that it eeems eyen to poesesi 
'concealed numbers. 



-» 



In short, where a dirision or an expression in En^ish is 
shorter than the other, the harmony, as has been said aboye, 
ma^ be effected by Tariation or copiousness, by adding a 
word, as a noun or a verb, or by a phrase instead of a word ; 
As for. What your cruelty has done, I will not do. Here 
the dispropcMtion is very discemiUe ; bot it may be rendered 
My kMBumity will not do. The obserrance of this is not, 
strictly, necessary in trifling and common subjects, as epistles ; 
bot in grayer subjects, which conmiand more attention, as in 
omtjoosy d&c, it is yery requisite. 

These rules are noi to be followed too servilely by the 
scholar, for that could not fail to render his style forced and 
full of affectation ; but merely to show the ease, with which 
he might, with a little care and study, acquire this harmony. 




PHRASES, &c. 

To retrace : repetere. 

To arrive at the summit of glory : ghrid fiorere. 

With artful evasion : versute. 

To be in the gulf of danger : summo esse inpericuh. 

A temper that never faJls out with men and accidents: 
ingenium quod neque ex hominibus, neque vitcB eventibus, nuh 
lestiam suscipit. 

To compute rightly the value of things : res probe ofsti- 
mare. 

To put things to the uses they are fit for : rebus recte lift*. 

To allege a cause : causam interserere. 

To make good : prmstare. 

To endear one's self to any one : bene mercri de aUquo. 

To show one's gratitude for favours : se memorem beneficn 
prcRstare. 

In one's journey through life : in decurrendo vitcB sptxtio. 

To reap the fruits of: utor. 

With great propriety : vere. 

To put to the best advantage, and to improve : lucro (xp- 
ponere et in melius promovere. 

To plunge into debauchery and dissoluteness : vino epu- 
Usque obrui. 

To redress the oppressed : jura oppressorum vindicare ; or, 
oppresses in jura. 

In the service of the public : pro patrid pugnans. 

To free any one from dangers, to avert them : deprecari 
alictijus pericula. 

Presence of mind : prcesentis animi consilium. 

To entertain too sanguine a hope of success : spem teme- 
rariam habere. 

To abdicate the sovereign power or magistracy : imperium 
deponere; se magistratu abdicare. 

Toils and intrigues of ambition : amhitionis labor. 

From motives of state policy : retpublicee causa. 
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No one invested with supreme power and authority : nemo 
cum riribus plurimum posset. 

To condescend to listen to justice, without a violent efSoii 
on one's part : ad jus sine vi descendcre. 

Which must from their antiquity have obtained the force 
of nature : qua jam natura rm obtineret per vetustatem. 

Having contracted a lameness from a wound : graviter 
claudicantt ex vulnere. 

To bind any one by the strongest ties of gratitude : gra 
fissi/num alicui facere. 

I am bound to him by the strongest obligations: luc dc 
me cptliAe meritus est. 

He obtained the iirsc celebrity and pre-eminence in the 
lorum : clarus in toc^d, it princeps. 

To have inHuencc with any one : apud aliquem vaUre. 

To pay attention to a thing : in aliquid incumberey vel ali 
cm ni. 

Entided to the highest commendaticm : summd knuU 
disrnus. 

I received information of : renuntiatum est wtiki dt, 

No4 io eofdeavoiiring to blot out the memory of the ancient 
qudrrely but iu oucerting measures to renew the war : non 
ad oblivloncm v.: .is brJli, scd ad comparationem novi. 

Not imaccompanied witb : pknam. 

When no longer attended with danger : sccura. 

To be struck dumb with a:stoQi3hment : ohstupesctre. 

To inform any one of what has been done : acta edocere. 

With some degree of accuracy : accuratiiis. 

I must live and die with the conviction of: mihi vivendum 
atque moriendum conscio. 

To amuse himself with projecting the conquest of the 
world : orhcm terrarum vincere iticditaretur. 

Common and possible events : communia esse, et fieri 
posse. 

To act from tlic Ixjst of motives, &c. : optima animo et ju- 
dicio agcre. 

To let slip an opportunity : oblatam occasionem dimittere, 
yclpratermittere. 

The mind is filled with disappointment and bitter anguish : 
spe destitutus graviter dolco. 

To be noted for the wisest person : inter sapientissimos 
haberi. 
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To meet with a sudden reverse of fi>rtune : subitd rerum 
canversione-pen^ opprimi. 

To have an asceodency over any one : (xpud aUquem auo 
toritatem Habere, valere. 

He knows and has found for certain : cognitum compere 
tumque sibi. 

To be disaffected to : qUeno ammo esse in. 

Intoxicated with fury : furems aucUicid. 

To weigh- the force and motive of every duty : offidorum 
ommum momenta perpendere. 

To give rules for the attainment of the liberal arts : vias 
optimarwn artium tradere. 

To fall prostrate at the feet of any one : genibus advohn. 
, To have an absolute power over any one : omnia in ali- 
-quem posse. 

To be reduced . to extreme necessity : ad indtas redigi ; 
res ad extremum perductee. 

The skirts of places facilitate the knowledffe of: ortB loco^ 

To adhere to the rule proposed : manere in ihstituto suo. 

The most splendid merit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctant voice of prai^ : rect^ facto exigua laus et ab intntis 
expressa proponitur. 

To fall into neglect : ohsoUre. 

To promote with the greatest zeal and ardour : stutUosius 
adaugere. 

To stand in the way of the designs of other* : aliorum con- 
siliis officere. 

To siid^ into languor and inactivity : in molUtiem et iner- 
tiam aoHft. 

It oiTords a heartfelt satisfaction to behold: incredihiliter 
dekctck videre. 

The mind becomes enervated by luxurious ease : luxuria- 
tur otio animus. * 

A most efficacious method : res efficqcissima. 

Every man distinguished for his bravery : fortissimus quis- 
que vir. 

Avaricious views divert into the pursuit of plunder : avari' 
tia adprmdaani devocat. 

Intelligence was brought : nunciatum est. 

Driven to despair by the stings of an evil conscience : C07i- 
scientid scelerum exagitatus. 
23* 
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To kiM CM[ie':i self: tt^cem sAi cousciseere. 

Without accomplishing a purpose : re urfectd, » 

Report bj its rapidiiy aDticip«te9 : fama sua celmiaU m- 
perat.... 

Their whole thought*^ are bent ob worldly and penshaUe 
objects : nihil nisi morale terrcrAnnque cogitant. 

For presuming to inquire, or at all concern tbemaeifes : 
quod sibi quarcndum aut cogitandum putarcni. 

They ;*.ssnnied the mask of h\~pocrisy, put on a hurried 
step, and displayed reserve and composure in theii counte- 
nances : falsi aefcslinfinies, vvkuque c&Ktposiio. 

Perfumes of a very high and sweet savour : unguaUa smur 
md et acerrimd suatitate rondita. 

To take the foraging party in the rear : frumaUari^s a 
ttrgo aggredi. 

To pay all possible respect to : maximum hoMifnm pnt- 
stare ; maxima oh?trvantid hahire. 

The advantages of every other object of human desire :" 
ccfteroi res qua cxpftuntur. 

We can be supplied with su£^cient mat^ials : uBbis mp- 
petere potest. 

The mind could not bear being stretched to such a de- 
gree : animus non posset fcrre t ant am contentioncm. 

In the hour of despair : spe ahjectd. 

It has subjected them to incurable diseases and insufl^a- 
ble pains : iis morhos insanahiles, it dolor cs intolerabiUs adr 
jimxit. 

Minds ready to sympathize with the pains of the bodies : 
animi corporuni dolorihus congrucntes. 

If you will give me an opportunity of showing : si per te 
miki licitum fu^rit indicarc. 

Any accident that may befall us : res incommode. 

To oblige any one : dc aliquo bene mereri. 

To inflict on tlic polluted offspring the punishments due 
to the crimes of the parents : parentum poinas a consrcItTa- 
tissimis filiis repderc, 
. To take pains : laborare ; laborem in aliquid impendere. 

To \)e invested with honourable offices : summis honoribus 
fungi. 

The first object of moral beauty : primus honesti locus. 
To hold the hand stretched out as a mark : prcsbere pro 
scopulo dispcaisam manum. 
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Nature gives this instinct : hoc a naturd tributum. 

To aspire to honour : ad honorem contendere vel tendere. 

A wise 'man fashions the conduct of his life ^ccordin|r to 
the language of the ignorant : sapientis vita ex Hnsiptentitim 
sermone pendet. 

What regards the gratification of the senses : quod spectat 
ad voluptatem. 

To remove imaginary anxieties : inanes soUcitudmes detra- 
here. 

Moderation in the exercise of supreme power : in summd 
patestate rerum omnium modus. 

To keep closely besieged : cUtusum obsidere. 

To instruct any one to the perpetration of the vilest prac- 
tices : aliquem malafacinora edacere. 

A supine indifference by which the state wa^ nearly 
brought to the brink of ruin : socordia atque inertia par quas 
pent respublica interiit. 

To exhibit to the view the whole tissue of a man's vices 
and iniquities : omnia nequitice homims exempla proferre. 

This single trait retrieves his name from eternal disgrace : 
hoc unumf acinus labem aternam delet. 

I will grant you your request : efficiam quod rogas. 

Men of the first dignity and eminence : homines nobiKs- 
simi. 

I claim the preference in rising to address you : ego potis' 
simum surgo. 

Reason receives its whole support from itself, and contin- 
ually making progressive advances : ratio cownixa per 

SB, et progressa longius 

From the general disorder which prevails through the 
whole world : usque adeo ubique turbatur. 

To have for an end, or to tend to : spectare ad. 

Intent upon the recovery of his rights: ad Uhertatem 
crectus. 

To expose tn the manifest view of all : proferre in medium. 

To demand the payment of money : exigere pecunias. 

In an engagement or pitched batUe : collatis signis. 

What has a most extensive effect : quod latissime patei. 

Whose influence is felt: quod plurimiim valet. 

Thus our ambition is gratifred: ita qutB voUimus coftse- 
quimur. 
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There is this most fortunate circumstance attending it: 
hod adkuc percammode cadit. 

The magisterial offices, with which I hare been invested 
by the people : quos miki magistrahis popubis mandami. 

The religious oUigation with which I bound myself to 
discharge those offices: qua owutium offlciorum obstringor 
religione. 

The complexion of the times is such: tempus est htgus- 
modi. 

The manager of an impeachment : actor causa. 

Should we not make him feel the fidl weight of public 
vengeance ? nonne pMice vindicaremus ? 

It c<mtributes to make them strong, and to render them of 
gigantic size: vires alit, ft immani corporwn magmttidine 
homines eficit. 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of reciprocal 
wants : amicitia propter indigentiam cobtntvr. 

They are raised above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others: minime alterius indigent. 

They do not give a metrical or harmonious termination to 
their sentences : non claudunt numeris sententias. 

I seem to have preferred my own private interest: aU- 
quam honam gratiam mihi queesisse vidcor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas. 

I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife and 
sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum uxore tud, 
et cum vestrd sorore ut deterrerent. 

His blind fiiry received no check or diminution : neqve 
furor minuebatur. 

He took up and conveyed all the money he could upon 
his own credit, or that of his friend : pecuniam sua out ami" 
corumfide sumptam mutuam portare. 

He left me no other alternative than to swear : ittAt/, nisi 
utjurarem, reliquit. 

On the distant view of the navigation of a vessel : ciltm 
procid cursum navigii videris. 

He showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit to- 
wards his person : in ejus personam muUa fecit asperius. 

To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils : 
animos Jictorum malorum itmhrd defatigare. 

It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I have 
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been raised : pro hoc gradu, in quo me P, R.^coUocavit, ne* 
cessaria. 

Apply to your own case, and impress upon your own 
mind : tute tibi suhjice, atque apud te propone. 

He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards me : se 
mihi implacabilem prcshet. 

I foresaw its pernicious tendency : exitiosum fore videbam. 

Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world : cm- 
7'is nos adolescentes proscquuntur. 

They are inured to poverty and hardships : paupcrtate usi 
advcrsus mala durati sunt. 

To pry curiously into the lives of others : aliorum vitas 
curiosius perscrutari. 

A flow of genius : Jlumen ingenii. 

To drag forth before the tribunal of public justice from 
mere patriotic motives : in judicium reipubliccb causa vocare. 

A man stained with crimes, of the blackest dye : Jtmio do- 
terrimus. 

To admit to terms of peace : injidem recipere. 

There has been an alarm : ad arma conclamatum est. 

This difiference of opinion in our discussions being eaarM 
on till night : Jidc controversid usque ad noctem ducta. 

It shows a want of friendship, and of that regard, which 
1 have always felt for you, to observe a silence of indiiSEer- 
ence : nostrce necessitudinis est, mece in te benevolenticB, ntm 
tacere. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amore nostra. 

Nature has implanted that principle within us : hoc natu- 
rd est insitum. 

They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their moth- 
ers : suppUcium de matre sumpserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : j%isto 
odio dignissimi sunt. 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and 
troubles which await them : quos dolores et quas molestias ex- 
cepturi sint non provident. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
nature against him : in oratione permuUa in eum turpia ac 
Jlagitiosa dicuntur. 

Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdcHn : horn* 
vies doctissimos sapientissimosque. 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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There is this most fortunate circumstance attending it : 
hod adhuc percommode cadit 

The magisterial offices, with which I have been invested 
by the people : quos mihi magistratus popuhis mcmdamt. 

The religious obligation with which I bound myself to 
discharge those offices: qua omnium officiorum obstringor 
retigione. 

The complexion of the times is such: tempus est htgus- 
modi. 

The manager of an impeachment : actor couscb. 

Should we not make him feel the full weight of public 
vengeance ? nonne puhlice vindicaremus ? 

It contributes to make them strong, and to render them of 
gigantic size: vires edit, et immani corporum magnitudine 
homines efficit. 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of reciprocal 
wants : omicitieB propter indigentiam coluntur. 

They are raised above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others : minime alterius indigent 

They do not give a metrical or harmonious termination to 
their sentences : non claudunt numeris sententias. 

I seem to have preferred my own private interest : alt- 
quam honam gratiam mihi qucesisse videor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas. 

I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife and 
sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum uxore tua, 
et cum vestra sorore ut deterrerent. 

His blind fiiry received no check or diminution : neque 
furor mimebatur. 

He took up and conveyed all the money he could upon 
his own credit, or that of his friend : pecuniam sua out and-' 
coram Jide sumptam mutuam port are. 

He lefl me no other alternative than to swear : nihil, nisi 
utjurarem, reliquit. 

On the distant view of the navigation of a vessel : cttm 
procul cursum navigii videris. 

He showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit to- 
wards his person : in ejus personam muUa fecit asperius. 

■ To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils : 
ctnimos Jictorum malorum iimhra defatigarc. 

It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I have 
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been raised : pro hoc gradu, in quo me P, R.^coUocavit, m* 
cessaria. 

Apply to your own case, and impress upon your own 
mind : tute Hhi subjice, atque apud te propone. 

He acts the part of an implacable enemy towards me : se 
mihi implacabihm prczhet. 

I foresaw its pernicious tendency : exitiosum fore videham. 

Their cares attend us in our entrance into the world : cm- 
ris nos adolescentes prosequuntur. 

They are inured to poverty and hardships : paupcrtate usi 
adversus mala durati sunt. 

To pry curiously into the lives of others : aUorumi vitas 
curiosiijLS perscrutari. 

A flow of genius : Jlumen ingenii. 

To drag forth before the tribunal of public justice from 
mere patriotic motives : in judicium reipubliccb causa vocare. 

A man stained with crimes, of the blackest dye : Jiomo do- 
terrimus. 

To admit to terms of peace : injidem recipere. 

There has been an alarm : ad arma conclamatum est. 

This difference of opinion in our discussions beinff cajn'Md 
on till night : hdc coniroversid usque ad noctem ducta. 

It shows a want of friendship, and of that regard, which 
1 have always felt for you, to observe a silence of indiffer- 
ence : iiostrcB necessitudinis est, mece in to benevolenticB, no» 
tacere. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amore nostro. 

Nature has implanted that principle within us : hoc ncttu- 
rd est insitum. 

They have inflicted an awful punishment upon their moth- 
ers : supplicium de matre sumpserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : jtisto 
odio dignissimi sunt. 

They take no precautions against the misfortunes and 
troubles which await them : quos dolores et quas moUstias ex- 
cepturi sint non provident. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
nature against him : in oratione permuHa in eum turpia ac 
jlagitiosa dicuntur. 

Men of the first celebrity for learning and wisdom : h&m^ 
ines doctissimos sapientissimosque. 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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order and connexion : ut viz quisquam arte uUd areUnem r^ 
rum oc necessitudinem persequi possit. 

He was so far from observing the appearance of any heav- 
enly objects : nee solum nuUam ei ohlatam ccelestiitm speciem. 

I have been induced by an intimacy of such long stand- 
ing, and by that benevolence, which I have experienced 
from your youth : amiciticD nostra vctustas, et tua summa erga 
me benevolentia, qum mihi jam a pueritid tud cognita est, me 
hortata est. 

Continue in the enjoyment of that tranquillity : fruere isto 
otio. 

They are so lost to every principle of virtue and religicm : 
ed iniquitatis atque impictatis pervenerunt. 

What can be a mark of greater folly, than in a mode of 
life, which depends upon your will, to create an inability of 
continuing it : quid stultius, qudm quod Ubenter facias, at- 
rare, ut id diutius facere nonpossis. 

Their lives could be dispensed with : tolerabiUa fu/t' 
runt iUa. 

The atrocious crimes which a man has been guilty of 
against the peace of society ; flagitiosissima uUius in renh 
publicam fadnora. 

The memory of which might have reflected lustre on my 
humble name ; ex memorid quorum meum ignobUe nomen ti»- 
notescai. 

Never shall his measures disconcert : nunquam itte me op- 
primet consilio. 

I know all his method of attack : navi omnes hominis peti^ 
Hones. 

Under the influence of these terrors : in iUo timore. 

He roused him from his diffidence : diffidentem suis rdn^ 
confirmavit. 

With his hair nicely trimmed, and loaded with peifiimes : 
eomposito et delibuto capilh. 

Whence presuming on so well known an instance of their 
bravery they laid claim to : qua ex re fieri, uti earum rerum 
memorid sumerent..,. 

Those who have the means, as well as the power, feel a 
natural inclination to do their utmost towards : ii qui valeni 
opibus naturd incitantur ad.... 

Without fixing the least suspicion : sine suspidane. 
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How ignorant of the real interests of the people are those : 
qudm mcde ab its rdpuhliccB consulitur. 

It is to your good offices that I owe the happy termination 
of this business : per te negotium ex sententid perfect. 

To enter into the designs of any one : idem sentire cum 
aliquo. 

To be drowned amidst the shouts of armies : obstrepi clct- 
more miUtum, 

They are apt to entertain a suspicion of their being gene- 
rally marked as objects of scorn and derision : contemm se 
putant, despici, iUudi, 

But if he would retire, and leave him in the undisturbed 
pK)ssession of his country : guod si dtscessisset, ac liberctm 
possessionem regionis sibi tradidisset. 

Misfortune has imbittered every moment of my life : omr 
nia mihi tempora sunt misera. 

The hope of experiencing some amelioration of destiny : 
spes alicttjus commodi aliquando recuperandi. 

An opportunity of informing yourself first falls in your 
way : primum tenipus discendi nactus es. 

Leaving it to your own conjectures to inform you....ca vos 
coryecturd perspicitis. ... 

I shall not expatiate on his great actions.... with the unusual 
success that has attended them : non sum prcedicaturus quaxir 
tcLS res, quantdque felicitate gesserit. 

The thing in question : de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time : vicesima stipendia mereri. 

To whose decision they appealed : quern judicem fecerint. 

To assert one's right to a territory :• qgrum vindicare. 

He rested the point of controversy: controversiam re- 
ferebat. 

To make a toil of a pleasure : amarajucundis intermdscere. 

When there is such a noise : ubi tot obstrepunt graculi. 

It became the first object of my wishes to acquire your 
love : nihil optatiusfuit, qudm ut cAs te aniarer. 

To assault by covert ways : cuniculis oppugnare. 

He had erected monuments to his fame : monumenta sibi 
exstruxerat. 

The smoke had intercepted their view : cdhspecium fumusi 
absiulerat. 

To associate the sons into a share of the kingdom : re^ni 
cansortiufnjungere cum. 
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As his own free gift : stti muneris. 

The gods pour down their vengeance on so many perju- 
ries: diis tot perjuria vindicaniibus.... 

Every improvement of human genius : omnem ingenii cut- 

fVffl. 

To prove by the most convincing reasons : gravissimis ro- 
tionUms evincere. 

To feel the breast glow with the warmest zeal : incredtbiU 
stwUo rapi. 

To leave off childish plays : relinquere nuces pueris. 

To make an impression on the senate : s€n(Mhim com- 
Wi&vere. 

To take a magnificent view of one's self: se magnified <?*r- 
cttmspicere. 

To store the memory with an immense mass of....iiffiii«ii- 
sam....c€piam metnorid comprchenderc. 

Words removed from common usage : verba a conmnmi 
ttsu abducta. 

Indegantly coined by themselves, a se inconcinn^ coih 
Jidis. 

To steal Cicero's invectives against Catiline: Ciceroms 
CaHUnarias compilarc. 

Drawn by motives of duty : aKqud officii rmiione addudus. 

More perniciously prodigal : perditius procKgwn. 

To be saved from the gallows : efurcd redimi. 

To pay one's debts : nomina libcrare. 

To break open the seal : linum incidcre. 

To feel a thirst for glory, and passion for fame : c^ppeUais 
gloria, atque avidus fam(B. 

A stain contracted in the war : macula bcUo suscepta. 

An indelible blot on the reputation of the Roman people ^ 
macula, qwB inveieravit in popuK Romani nomine. 



PROSODY- 



SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed, and the assigning of their proper quantity to 
the constituent syllables in each foot. 

A foot in poetry consists of two or more syllables, coh- 
nected and arranged according to established rules, and 
forming part of a verse. 

The principal feet in Latin poetry are the spondee and 
the dactyle. A spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, 
Sylvds : a dactyle consists of one long and two short sylla- 
bles ; as, tempdrd. 

A verse is a certain number of connected feet, forming a 
line of poetry. 

The verses in the most general use in ancient poetry are 
the hexameter and the pentameter. 

Verses are not measured in the ancient languages, as they are in 
our own, by the number of their syllables, but generally by the num- 
ber of their feet, or the length of time required for their pronuncia- 
tion : hence the versification of the Greeks arftl Romans admits of a 
much greater degree *of variety and harmony, than the regular heroic 
measures in English poetry. 



Hexameter. 

A hexameter verse consists of six feet, of which the sixth 
is a spondee, the fifth a dactyle, and the preceding four either 
dactyles or spondees ; as, 

Sunt herjbs did|ces sunt { quae mijtescere | flammfl. 

This kind of verse is generally used in poems which are designed 
to be descriptive of great and splendid actions, and is consequently 

24 
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aometiiiies called keroic verse. It is the most ancient of all poetical 
meaaorea, as well as the most dignified and harmonious. Tlie use of 
the hexameter is not, however, confined to epic and heroic poetiy. 
The satires and epistles of Horace are sufficient to proTe that it « a 
measure no less adapted to the most &miliar. than it is to the most 
exalted subjects. 

A spondee is sometimes found in the fifth foot of a hei- 
imeter, instead of a dactyle, and gives to the line the name 
of a spondaic verse ; as, 

Pronmus | huic lonjgo sed j proumiis | mterJTillo. 

When a spondee is substituted for a dactyle in the fifth 
foot of a hexameter, to prevent the line firom appearing to 
move too heavily, the fourth foot is generally a dactyle. 

It must always be observed in scaiming. that when a word ending 
in a vowel or the consonant m is immediately followed by a word be 
^nning with another rowel, or the aspirate A, an elision of the preced- 
ing vowel generally takes place, and the final syllable of the word is 
not scanned nor counted in the line ; thus, in the three verses which 
immediately follow, the syllables printed in italics are not consideied 
as forming any part of a foot ; 

Obst&|batque &Iiiis ali|ud qui& | cOrpore In | Qno. 
MdlliSl I cum du{rls sing | pondSrf h&|benti& | pondos. 
Quffi p^lquATR eA'Oljvit cae|coquc ex|emit &|c€rvd. 

The lines in the first two of the following exercises are al' 
ready divided into fcety so that the scanning of them wiUbe 
completed hy marking, and proving, hy rules, the quantity of 
their syllables : the other lines must be divided^ as loell as 
marked and proved. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Aurea | prima sa|t« est aejtas, qusB, | vindice | nuUo, 
Sponte su'a, sine | lege fi|dem rec|tumque c5|Iebat 

2. Judicis [ ora suji sod ejrant sine | vindice | tuti. 
Nondum | caesa sujis pere!grinz«rt ut | viseret | orbem. 

3. Nondum praecipTtes cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi, 

4. Non g&leae, non ensis erant ; sine militis usu, 
Mollia securae peragebant otia gentes. 

5. Ipsa quoque immunis, rastroque intacta, nee ullis 
^ucia vomeribus, per se d&bat omnia telhis. 
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6. Contentique cibis, nullo cogente, creatis, 
Arbuteos fcetus montanaque fraga legebant, 

7. Cornaque, et in duris haerentia mora rubetis, 
£t, quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore, glandes. 

8. Ver erat ©ternum ; placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine (lores. 

9. Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat ; 
Nee renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis. 



Pentameter. 

A Pentameter verse is generally divided in scanning into 
two parts, the first of which consists of two feet, which are 
either dactyles or spondees, followed by a long syllable ; the 
latter part is always composed of two dactyles, followed by 
another long syllable ; as, 

Ipse jii|bet mor'itTs | te memi{nTsse Dejus. 
Da venijam propelrat \ vivere | nemo sa|tis. 
Sit nox I cum somlnd i sit sine I lite diles. 



This is the most common, but not the most correct mode of scan- 
ning this species of verso. A pentameter properly consists, as its 
name impHes,of five feet, of which the first two are either dactyles or 
spondees, the third a spondee, and the fourth and fifth anapaests, or 
dactyles reversed. Agreeablv to this division, the last of the preced- 
ing lines would be scanned thus, 

Sit nOx i cam som|nd sit | slnS lljtS dies. 

This kind of verse is sometimes termed elegiac, because it is gener- 
ally employed by the poets in elegiac and similar compositions. It is, 
however, seldom or never used alone in a poem, but is intermixed 
with hexameters, and sometimes with other measures. 

In the exercises in this work, and, indeed, in poetry in gen- 
eral, a pentameter may he distinguished frmn a hexameter 
verse by the first word being printed somewhat toithin the 
boundary of the page, and consequently not beginning in a 
Ihu with the other verses ; thus, in the exercises, which imme- 
(Hately foUow, every aUemate Una is a pentameter ; the others 
are hexameters. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Qux legis ex illo, Theseu, tibi littore mitto, 

Unde tuam sine me ve]a tulere ratem. . 

2. Tempus erat, vitrei quo primum terra pniina 

Spargitur, et tects fronde queruntur aves. 

3. Luna fiiit : specto si quid nisi littora cemam ; 

duod videant, oculi nil nisi littus habent. 

4. Nunc hue, nunc illuc, et utroque sine ordine cnrro ; 

Alta puellares tardat arena pedes. 
Mons fuit ; apparent frutices in vertice rari ; 
Nunc scopulus raucis pendet adesus ac|ais. 

6. Ascendo ; vires animus dabat ; atque ita late 
.<€<quora prospectu metior alta meo. 
iu^^ ego, nam ventis quoque sum crudelibus usa, 
V«di praecipiti carbasa tenta Noto. 



VERSIFICATION. 

CiESURA. 

C!e?ur\ is a division or separation of a foot, occasi<med by 
the syllables, of which it is composed, belonging to different 
words : it is a term applied also to the last syllable or two 
last syllables of a word, when they form the first part of a 
foot. 

The word ctesura is derived from cado, casus j to cut off: its use 
has been adopted in versification either because the syllable, to which 
it is applied, is divided or cut off from the other syllables in the word 
by the termination of the preceding foot, or because the foot, in wh\c\k 
tno cflesura takes place, is divided or separated, being composed of 
syllables belonging to different words. 

The beauty of a verse depends in a great measure on the csssura. 
It connects with each other the different words, of which the line is 
composed, and sives to it smoothness and harmony. It must not 
therefore be considered merely as an ornament, but as an essential re- 
quisite of everv hexameter and pentameter verse. A line in wh\eh 
it is neglected is not only destitute of all poetic beauty, bat can 
hardly be distinguished from prose, and, unless on peculiar occaMons, 
in which harmony is designedly avoided, is not admissible in Latin 
poetry. 
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There are three kinds of caesura, the syllabic, the trochaic, 
and the monosyllabic. 

The syllabic cssura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists of the last syllable of a word ; as, 

Sylvesl^rem tenijji muj^am medijtaris a|vena. 

The syllabic appears to be the principal cesura in Latin yersifica- 
tion, and but few harmonious lines can be found, in which it is not in- 
troduced. If the ancients did not consider it indispensably necessary, 
it is evident that they seldom ventured to write a yerse without it. 

The syllabic cssura may take place in a heroic verse at 
the triemimeris, penthemimeris, hephthemiraeris, and some- 
times at the enneemimeris ; as. 

Si canT|m^s Bf\\vdSf sy\\v€B sint { consiile | digns. 
lUe la|^u5 mve{i^m mol{/^ fulj^us hya|cinth5. 

The ancient grammarians generally diyided every line into half 
feet, and from this division the preceding names haye been introduc- 
ed. The triemimeris is that portion of a verse which contains its 
three first half feet ; the penthemimeris is the part which contains 
five half feet ; the hephthemimeris that which contains seven ; and 
the enneemimeris that which comprises nine half feet. 

The trochaic caesura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists either of a long and short syllable re- 
maining at the end of a word, or of an entire word comprised 
of one long and one short syllable ; as, 

FbTtu\ndtus et | tile, de|6s qui | novtt ajgrestes. 

Although one syllabic caesura, at least, generally occurs in every 
hexameter verse, yet the trochaic has nearly the same metrical effect, 
and often appears to be the principal csesura in the verse , as, 

Fat& vd|cant c6n\dUquM n&|tantia | laming | somnas. 

In Horace and Virgil, about twenty lines may bo found, in which 
the trochaic csesura only occurs, and which are still not deficient in 
harmony ; as, 

Spargens I hamida I mella su|porifelramqu6 pajpavgr. 

The trochaic csesura may take place in either of the first 
five feet of a verse, but two successive trochaics must not 
occur in the second and third, or in the third and fourth 
feet ; as, 

TaM I voce relfert, o\terque quji\terqu^ be|ati. 
Arma pro|c{u cur 
Alba \\\gustrd ca 



rum mi\ratur ijnanes. 
clnia I nigra le|guntur. 



rusque vi 
dunt, vac 

The monosyllabic caesura is that in whidi the first syllable 
of the divided foot is a monosyllable ; as, 

24* 
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Hie viT hie I e5^ tibi j qmim projimtd | sflBpius i| au^lr. 

The preceding is one of the few lines in which no uAuttia bat the 
monoBjllalMC occnra : the metrical effect of this cceeofa is by- no 
means so g;reat as that of the syllabic or trochaic, but lasLnj instuices 
may be found, in which it appears to be the principal cssnra in the 
Terse. 

A ciBsara is Dot indispensably necessary in every foot of a 
verse. Those lines, in which it most frequently occurs, 
generally appear to be the most poetical, but, for the sake of 
that variety without which the most harmonious arrangement 
of words would soon become tedious, the caesura is often 
omitted in one or more of the feet, and its situation is fre- 
quently varied. 

In the first foot of a verse, the casura may generally be 
omitted ; as, 

Pastojres ovi|um tene[ros dejpellere | fiBtus. 
Pauperis | et tugu|ri c6n|gestum | ceqsite | culmen. 

In the second foot, the caesura is often omitted ; but when 
this omission takes place, the word which begins the foot is 
generally of sufficient length to complete it, and to leave a , 
caesural syllable in the next foot ; a^, 

Squamea | c6jwdl\vens subjlato | pectore | terga. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb jiescio as a.dactyle, and of the 
prepositions inter and intra as spondees, forming the second foot, ap- 
pears on the first view to be inconsistent with the preceding rule, but 
It is in reality quite agreeable with it. It has been clearly ascertained 
that the preposition and its case were frequently pronounced with one 
accent, as one word ; and there is reason to suppose that nesdo was 
oilen connected in a similar manner with the word which followed 
it ; thus the words inter se were pronounced, and consequently re- 
garded in versification, as though they were WTitten inUrse, and nes- 
do quis as though written ncscioquis. A similar connexion is not 
unusual in English words ; thus soTiir, body is pronounced somebody ^ 
no body, nobody ; can not, cannot. 

The caesura is not so frequently omitted at the pentheinim- 
eris ; as it is in the otlier feet, and when it is omitted in the 
third, it always occurs in the fourth, and generally in the sec- 
ond foot : when this omission of the cajsura at the penthe- 
mimeris takes place, the third foot generally consists of the 
two or three first syllables of a word, whicli is finished in the 
next foot ; as, 

Jiissfi. mo|r» quae | sdrti\tus non { pertulit | Cdlos. 
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In the fourth foot, the caesura is not necessary, tf there is 
one at the penthemimeris ; as, 

PTnguis et | ingra{^<^ premejretur | caseiis | udbi. 

The syllabic uid monosyllabic caesuras afe seldom intn>- 
duced ailer the fourth foot, but the trochaic ofleA occurs at 
the enneemimeris, and is, in most instances, conducive to the 
harmony of the line ; as, 

Saepe IS vi somjnum suajdebit Tn|ire sujsurro. 
Hinc al ta siib | rupe cajnet iibn\ddtdr ad | auras. 

When there is but one caesura in a verse, it is generally in 
the third foot, sometimes in the fourth, but never in the sec- 
ond ; as, 

Quern mea { (^nmni\bus meru|isset | fistula { capriim. 

In a pentameter verse, a syllabic caesura generally takes 
place at the penthemimeris, and a trochaic in the foot pre- 
ceding the final syllable in the second hemistich or half 
verse; as, 

Nee quere|rer tar{e^5 | Ire re|licta di|es. 
Nil mihi I rescri|6a5 | attam^n | ipse vejnT. 

There is sometimes a monosyllabic caesura at the penthe- 
mimeris of a pentameter, when the preceding word is a mon- 
osyllable; as. 

Magna tajmen spes | est \ in bonijtate de|T. 

The trochaic caesura is sometimes neglected in the foot 
preceding the final syllable of a pentameter, and the verse is 
concluded by a word of four or more syllables ; as. 

Lis est I cum for {ma { magna pu\dicM\(S, 

The syllabic caesura sometimes lengthens a short sylla- 
ble; as, 

Pectori|^5 mhijans spi|rantia | consiilit | exta. 

EXERCISES. 

The exercises which foUmo consist of lines to which the 
preceding observations on the ccesura are to be appliedy and 
which may be formed into hexameter or pentameter verses , by 
g, change of the position of one word in each line. 

1. Ipse dei clypeus terra cum imd tollitur, 

Mane mbet ; rubet terr&que, cdm cooiditiir imk. 
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2. En, proles antiqua redit ; virtus concordia, 
Cumque fide pietas cerTice altd Tagantur. 

3. Sd fiigit, et removent subeimtia ccelum nubila, 

£t efiiisis, grtmis decidit imber, aquis. 

4. Quod si quis monitis aures tardas adverterit, 

Heu, referet quanto mea verba dolore ! 

5. Arte laboratx puppes vincuntur ab squore. 

Tu tua brackia plus remis posse putes ? 

6. Interea colat pax arva ; pax Candida primum 

Duxit sub juga curva araturos bovcs. 
Nitent pace bidens Tomerque ; at tristia duri 
Militis situs in tenebris occupat arma. 

7. Non domus et fundus, non acervus o^ris et auri 
Deduxit sgroto domini corpore febres, 

Non animo curas. Oportet valeat possessor. 
Si oti comportatis rebus bene cogftat 



ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

The principal rules for the arrangement of words in Latin 
prose are applicable also to the composition of verse; but 
the language of poetry admits of a much greater variety of in- 
version than the language of prose, and consequendy of a 
more frequent deviation from the general laws of position. 

An adjective is generally placed in poetry before one or 
more words, which intervene between it and its substantive ; 
it is sometimes found immediately after the noun to which it 
relates, and sometimes immediately before it ; and it occa- 
sionally occurs in other situations ; as, 

Dumosd pendere procul de rupe videbo. 
Carmina mdla canam ; non, me pascente, capells, 
Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras. 

When two adjectives are introduced in the same verse, 
they are most commonly placed together in the beginning of 
the line ; as, 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam. 

When an adjective is peculiarly emphatic, it is elegantly 
placed at a considerable distance after its substantive, and 
sometimes in the beginning of the following line ; as, 
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Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 
IngaiSf €t simulacra modis pallentia miris. 

Prepositions are often placed, in poetry, after the noun 
which they govern, and are sometimes separated from the 
words with which they are compounded, and placed in a 
different part of the verse ; as, 

Spemque metumque inter dubii seu vivere credant. 
Ter conatus ibi coUo dare brachia circimi. 

The compounds quicunque, quisnam, jtriusquam, with a 
few other compound words, are sometimes divided by the 
figure tmesis ; as, 

Qui te cunque manent isto certamine casus. 

Although each of tlie first four feet in a hexameter verse 
may be either a dactyle or a spondee, yet the greatest har- 
mony generally results from a judicious intermixture of both 
these kinds of feet. This variety, however, is often neglect- 
ed, and sometimes with an expressive and striking effect. 
It may in general be observed that lightness, rapidity or 
confiision may be expressed the most forcibly by dactyies, 
andl^lowness, grief or dignity by spondees; as, 

Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 

A sentence is most commonly completed in every distich, 
or two lines of pentameter or elegiac poetry, but the ele- 
gance of hexameters is increased, when neither a sentence 
nor the clause of a sentence is finished with the verse, and 
when each line, through several successive verses, is begun 
with one or more words immediately connected in sense 
with the preceding line. When one word only is thus car- 
ried on to the next verse, it is in most instances either a <}ac- 
tyle, or a polysyllable of sufficient length to complete the first 
foot, and leave a caesural syllable in the second ; it is seldom 
or never a monosyllable only, and, unless the word is re- 
markably emphatic, it is not often a spondee. 

A monosyllable is seldom found at the end of a hexameter 
or pentameter verse, unless it is elided, or preceded by anoth- 
er monosyllable ; as, 

Sicut erat magni genibus procumbere non est, 
Littoribus nostris anchora pacta tua est 
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A dissyllable is most commonly fonnd at the end of a pen- 
tameter verse. A word of four, and, preferably, a word of five, 
syllables may occasionally be admitted ; but words of one 
syllable, and words of three syllables must be absolutely ex- 
cludei^. A dissyllable often occurs also in the last foot of a 
hexameter, but seldom in the fifth, unless a trochaic caesura 
takes place in it ; as, 

Ilion, et Tenedos, Simoisque, et Xcaithus, et Ide, 
Nomina sunt ipso pene timenda sono. 

A hexameter line frequently ends in a trisyllable, but very 
seldom in a polysyllable. A spondaic hexameter is roost 
commonly concluded with a polysyllable, but sometimes by a 
word of three syUables. 

It is obvious that the preceding observations on the concluding foot 
of a verse may be traced to the rules for the regulation of the caesura; 
but, as the most constant aticntion to these rules is essential to tin 
composition of Latin verse, the repetition of a part of them in this 
chapter may not be either irrelevant or useless. The following Hnes, 
which are designed to show in what parts of a verse polysyllables sie 
advantageously placed, may be referred also to the same niles. 

A word of four syllables may with propriety stand thus in 
a hexameter verse ; 

Fata vojcant conjditque najtantia | lumina j somnus. 
Plurima | perquc vijas stcrjnuntur injertla | passim. 
Te venijente di|e, te | dece|dente ca;nebat. 
Nee mag nus pr6hi|bere lajbor tu | regibus | alas. 
Luctus a ristseji vltrejisque se|dilibus { omnes. 
Stat for|tuna do]mus, et ajvi num6|rantur ajvorum. 
Qua niger { humecjtat ftajvontia | culta Ga|lesus. 
Eripe { non iljlis quisjquam cuncjtantTbus | altum. 
Narcisjsum aut flex'i tacu|issem | vimen ajcanthi. 
Indue|rat totijdem autum|no majtura tejnebat. 
Aut one|ra accTpijunt veni|entum aut | agmine ; facto. 
iEra la|cu gemit | Tmp6si|tis in|cQdibiis |^iEtna. 
Jamque ml|nistran|tem plata|num poltantibus | umbras. 
Exer|centur a|gris pars | intra | septa dojmorum. 
Nee ve|ro a stabujlis pluvi|a rmpen|dcntc re|cedunt 
Usque c6|lorajtis amjnis dejvexus ab | Indis. 

A word of five syllables may properly stand thus in a hex- 
^junt&r et | in medijum qusejsita rejponunt. 
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randa rejlinquor 
lentibus | undas. 
uce calrcntum. 



PraBtere|o atque alijis post | commemo 
Hoc gerijtur Zephyjrus primum Impel 
Umbrae ijbant tenujes simul|acraque 
Contu|soque anijmos et { res misejrabere | firactas. 
Mellaque a|rundliie|is in{ferre cajnalibus | ultro. 
Longius I aut cre{dunt c(b|1o, adven{tantiDus | Euris. 
Obsc<B|mque cajnes, Im{portu|naeque vo|lucres. 
Cluo{peri|i super|impo|nas abojlere nejfandi. 
Et tamen | banc pela]go pr2e|terla|bare ne|cesse est. 
Diver |si cir|cumspTci|unt hoc | acrior | idem. 
Tros an|chisiS.{des ani|mos tamen { omine | toUit. 
Morte Ne|6pt6le|mi reg|norum | reddita | cessit. 
Ingemujit Glaujcumque Mejdontaque | Thersilo|chumque 
Ut puer I et vacu|is ut inlobser|vatus in | herbis. 
Intem{pesti|va tur|bantes | festa Mijnerva. 

A word of six or more syllables is generally situated thus 
in a hexameter verse ; 

Stat sua I cuique dijes breve et | irrepajrabile | tempus. 

Nam quis | te juve|num con|fiden|tissTme | nostras. 

Aut arlguta la|cus cir|cumv61i|tavit hi|rundo. 

Hie labor \ ille do|mus et in|extri|cabili8 | error. 

Res aga|memn6ni|as vic|tricialque arma se|cutus. ^ 

La6me|d6nte se luijmus perjjuria | Trojae. 

Helle spSntta ci ser|vet tujtela Pri|api. 

Secre tos mon|tes et in|ambTtT|osa co|lebat. 

A word of seven syllables may stand thus in a hexameter 
line ; 

Juno|nis gravis | ira et Tn|exsatu|rabTle | pectus. 

At Dana|um proceres aga|memn6nT|ieque pha|langes. 

Laomeldontiajda; bel|lumne in|ferre pa|ratis. 

The pronoun is should be avoided in all cases and gen- 
ders as an independent word. It may be used adjectively, 
and affixed to its substantive, but it must, even in that case, 
never be found at the end of a pentameter. 

Adjectives, participles, adverbs and conjunctions are ex- 
cluded from forming terminations to pentameters : adjectives 
and adverbs, by approved usage, as prepositions, by their 
nature, are excluded. The exclusion of the participle from 
the last place in a pentameter may be regarded as a positive 
rule. The genius of Latin verse demands, that the ending 
word should be among the more impcntant in sense anl 
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sound : H therefore foUows, that what would be a license in 
the beginning of a verse would be doubly so towank its 
cloee. 

No word ending with a short vowel should be placed be- 
fore words beginning- with sc, sp or st. 

Short vowels should be excluded bam the last syllables of 
pentameters, and hardly ever be admitted to end a hex- 
ameter. 

The monotony occasioned by the recurrence of two o's 
is to be avoided in the last penthemims of pentameters. 

A word ending with a diphthong can never be placed 
before a word beginning with the same diphthong. 

The adverb temerc always precedes a word beginning with 
a long vowel, and the final e is always elided. 

Ac always precedes a consonant. 

Some of the above rules may occasionally be vkJated, 
even with advantage ; but the beginner should reject every 
liberty, however it may be supported by the authority of the 
greatest poets, and conform strictly to the rules placed be- 
fore him. 

The lines in the exercises which follow are designed to 
exemplify the preceding observations, and may he formed into 
verses by changing the arrangement of the words. The 
words printed in Italics are either compound wards^ which 
must be divided, or words wliich arc designed to he placed at 
the beginning of the next. Kne. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ego non falsa loquar: ter acutum ensem sustulit, 

Ter recidit manus male sublato ense. 

2. Sed timor obstitit et pietas ausis crudelibus, 
Castaque dextra refugit mandatum opus. 

3. Aures vacent lite, inson^quejuigia protinus abeint : 

— ^livida lingua, differ tuum opus. 

4. Navita non moritur fluctu, non miles cuspide : 
Oppida, immunia fimerci lethi, pollent. 

5. Qudcunque se medio agmine virgo furens tulit, 
^^^^Bi^Aruns subit, et tacitus lustrat vestigia. 

jr ^^BideB paret dictis genitoris, et inde 
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Summa pedum propere illigat plantaribus alis, 
Obnubitque comas, et galero astra temperat. 

7. Principio, mirantur naturam non reddere mare majus, 

quo sit aquarum tantus decursus, 
Clu6 Veiiidnt omnia flumina ex omni parte. 

8. Jamque 7\Yam5, surgens per confinia emeriti Phcebi, 

l ate subvecta silenti mundo, 
Tenuaverat gelidum aera rorifera big&. 

9. iEquoreaB aquae misoentur ; aether caret ignibus, 
Cscaque nox tenebris hyemisque suisque premitur. 
Tamen discutiunt has, praebentque lumen micantia 
Fulmina : undse ardescunt fulmineis ignibus. 

10. Movit et eoos recessus fama bellorum, 
QrUSL Ganges colitur, qui solus in toto orbe 
Audet solvere ostia contraria nascenti Phcebo, 
— et impellit fluctus in adversiim Eurum. 

11. Hic purpurciim ver; hic circumfundit flumina varios 
^humus fiores ; hic Candida populus imminet antro ; 

e t lentaB vites texunt umbracula. 
Hue ades : sine insani fluctus feriant littora. 

12. Dixerat : ille concutit pennas madidantes novo nectare, 
-et maritat glebas foecundo rore. 

QusLque volat, vernus color sequitur; turget in herbas 

omnis humus, 
medioque patent sereno convexa. 



ELISION. 

Elision is the cutting off of the final vowel or the two 
final letters of a word, and is divided into synalaepha and ec- 
thlipsis. 

Synalaepha is the elision of a vowel or a diphthong at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a vowel 
or the aspirate k ; as, 

Humida|s61stiti{a atque hye|mes ojrate se(r6li§s, 
Agricojl^; hyber|no lse|tTssima | pulvere | farra. 

ficthlipsis is the elision of the consonant m with the vowel 
25 
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preceding H, in the last syllable of a word, when the foUow 
ing word begins with a vowel or the aspirate h; as, 
Hie dejum vi|Uww accipi|et di|visque vi|debit. 

The preceding definitions of synalsBpha and ecthlipsis most be un 
dentood with some limitations. The final letters are elided or omit- 
ted in scanning only ^ and not iil writing, nor in the usual mode of pro- 
nouncing a verse. Hence the first two lilies here quoted from Virgil, 
though scanned with the vowels cut off, are always written and gen- 
erally pronounced thus, 

Humida solstitia atque hyemes orate serenas, 
AgricolflB ; hybemo IsBtissima pulvere farra. 

Two vowels at the end of a word are sometimes cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel ; as, 

Stellto et I lacifiilgis cdn|gest& calbilia | blattis. 

SynalflBpha never takes place in the words 0, heuy ahyjpnkfVttf 
vahf and hd: it is also occasionally omitted by poetical hcense in 
other words; as, 

O p&tSr, I d hdmI|nQm dl|vamque se|tern& p5|tfi8tas. 
£t sttc|cas pgco|ri, et | lac sab|dQclttlr | &gnls. 

A long vowel or diphthong, when preserved from elision bj poetical 
license, becomes common, but it is generally made short; as, 

Ter sQnt I c5na|tf Im |pOn6r6 I PelW | Ossftm. 
Imple|rant m6n|tes, fie|rtlnt Khddd|pe!<E | arc^s. 

A vowel at the end of a verse is not, in generaJ, cut off, when the 
first word of the foUowinff verse begins with a vowel ; but if the 
pause, which intervenes between the lines, is not required by the 
sense, but is merely that slight pause, which the end of the verse ne- 
cessarily occasions, the final vowel, as well as the consonant m, is 
sometimes elided ; as, 

Jactemur, doceas : ignari hominumque locorum^ve 
Erramus, vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 
Jamque iter emensi, turres ac tecta Latinorum 
Ardua cernebant juvenes, miiroque subibant. 

When the final vowel of a word is elided, the effect of the syllable 
as a cssura is hardly perceptible, and it ouffht not, perhaps, to be re- 
garded, in any instajice, as a cssural syllable. 

The consonant s was often elided by the ancient poets, sometimes 
with the vowel preceding it, but more frequently alone, and conse- 
quently with the final syllable of the word preserved ; as, 

Vicit 0|lympm | nanc sgni|0 c5n|£fectCw qui|6scit. 

A verse in which there are more than two elisions is most 
commonly deficient in harmony ; as the following pentameter 
from Catullus ; 

Cluam modo | qui me u\num atjque unicum almictim M- 
bu|it. , 
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Elisions may generally be introduced into a verse without 
diminishing its harmony, when the final vowel of a word is 
the same as that which begins the next word, and when the 
elided vowel is either naturally short or followed by a long 
syllable; as, 

Ipse ego I canH le|gam tenejra la|nugine | mala. 
Tum casTjd atque alijTs Injtexens | suavibiis | herbis. 

An elision has seldom a good effect when it occurs in the 
first syllable of a verse, in the end of the fifth foot of a hex- 
ameter, immediately after the penthemimer is in a pentameter, 
or in a word ending with a long vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a short vowel ; as. 

Nam ut f erujla csejdas merijtum majjora sub|ire. 
LorTpejdem recjtus dejrideat | iEthiojpem albus, 
Troja nejfas ! com{mune sejpulcrum £u rop<s Asi{8eque. 
Me misejro erTpu{rs{t2 onrni&jnostra bo na. 

The exercises which foUow are designed to exemplify the 
observations^ in the former chapters on casura and arrange- 
ment, as well as the remarks on eUsion in this cheater: the 
introduction of synalcepha or ecthlipsis will not therefore he 
sufficient to form them into verses, without a change in the 
position of the words. The sentences in English are intended 
to he translated into Latin verse, hy an application of the 
rules of syntax, as well as of prosody, to the corresponding 
iDords in Latin, which follow them : in these exercises, a change 
in the arrangement of the words is not necessary, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Nempe sylva inter varies nutritur columnas, 
Laudaturque domus, quae prospicit longos agros. 

2. Vivite felices, et vivite memores nostri, 

Sive erimus, seu fata volent nos fuisse. 

3. Addictus jurare in verba nullius magistri, 
Deferor hospes, quo cunque tempestas rapit me. 

4. At nisi pectus purgatum est, quae prselia nobis ! 
Tum scindunt hominem cupidinis quantae acres 
Curae sollicitum ! quantique timores perinde ! 

5. Haec loca cert^ deserta et taciturna querenti, 

Et aura Zephyri possidet vacuum nemus. 
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Hic licet impune proferre occultos dolores. 
Si modo saxa sola queant tenere fidem. 

6. Nee inclementia rigidi cgbU conterret eum, 

Nee irigida vis Boreae, minae hjemisque. 
Statim axe verso, quin exit protinus in auras, 
Ut ferat laeta nuncia instantis veris. 

7. Aut si fata movent, paratur orbi generique 
Humano lues matura ; dehiscent terrsene, 
Subsidentque urbes ? an fervidus aer toilet temperiem ? 
infida tellus negabit segetes ? 

S. Tune potes audire murmura vesani ponti fortis ? 

et potes jacere in dura nave ? 

Tu fulcire positas pruinas teneris pedibus ? 
Tu, Cynthia, potes ferre insolitas nives 1 

9. dualis ubi Boreas crupit ab Arctois antris, 
Perverrens aerios campos rapido turbine, 

It ferus coelo, et insequitur piceas nubes toto sthere, 
dant victa locum et cedunt cava nubila. 

10. And now ambassadors came from the eJty of Latious^ 
Crowned with branches of olive, and supplicating ^vour. 

Jam'' "0 orator adsum ex urbs Latinus, 
Velalus ramus olea, veniaque rogans. 

11. Scarcely had the next rising day fringed the tops of the 
mountains with light, When first from the deep ocean the 
horses of the sun raise themselves, And breathe forth the 
light of day from their panting nostrils. 

Posterns viz summus sparffo lumen mons 
Ortus dies, citm primum aUus sui gurges tollo 
Sol equus, luxque elatus naris efflo. 



Syn^resis, Syncope and Apocope. 

Synaeresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; as, 
alveOy pronounced as a dissyllable. 

Synaeresis often takes place in the words antehac, dehinc, 
dein, ddnde, dii, diis, ii, iidem, iisdem, 'proinde, semianimis, 
semihonw ; in Greek genitives in ei ; and in several tenses 
of the verbs ariteamhuh, anteo, desum and suesco; as^ 
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Dti meli 
Qui can 



ora ve|l]nt, quan{quam non | ista prejcanda., 
dore ni|ves an|teirent | curafbiis | auras. 



This figure occasionally takes place in many words which have 
not been mentioned in tne preceding list ; but in almost every in- 
stance of its occurrence, the first syllable affected by it ends in the 
vowel e or i. Its occurrence in the datives cut and huic is so uni- 
form, that thev are generally considered as monosyllables. 

To synsresis may be referred the firequent change of the vowels i 
and u mto the consonants j and v; as in the genitives cujtts and hu- 
juSj which are always used for cuius and huiuSf and Maja and Deja- 
niraj which are sometimes substituted for Maia and Deianira. 

Syncope is thp omission of a letter or a syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as, amdrat, amantum, for amaoerat and 
amantium. 

The words which are the most firequently contracted by 
syncope are the preter tenses of verbs ; as, amdsti for ama- 
visti ; the participles of compound verbs, as, repostum for 
repositum ; genitives plural ; as, deum for dearum ; and 
words which have a t< in the penultima before th6 consonant 
/, as, vinclum for vinctthtm. 

Apocope is the omission of the final vowel or syllable of a 
word, before another word beginning with a consonant ; as, 
tuguri for tugurii. 

The words which are most commonly contracted by apoc- 
ope are cases in ii, and enclitics affixed toother words; as, 
pecvU for pecuUif men' for mene. 

A vowel was sometimes cut off in the beginning of a word by the 
figure aphseresis, as, st for est; but this contraction was seldom used 
by the poets of the Augustan age. 

The contraction of one word, at least, in each of thefolloio- 
ing exercises, is necessary, in order to form them into verses. 
The exercises which are not translated require a change in 
the position of the words, hut in the English exercises this air 
terciion of the arrangement will not he found necessary. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Rure levis apis ingerit flores vemo alveo, 

Ut sedula compleat favos dulci melle. 

2. Super quae ipse jacens, more hirsuti leonis, 
Yisceraque, et carnes, ossa oblisisque meduUis, 
Semzonimesque artus, condebat in avidam alvum. 

25* 
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«). Caprificus (indit mannora MemaUx, eC 
Mulio ridet dimidiefs equos Crispi. 
At noc furta nocent chartis, et praamt 
Solaque hsec monumenta immi mcktu 

4. Pcrpetuoquc comans oliva jam defloresch ; 
Et peroea diva fugit misomm tubam : 
To fugit terris, et jam virgo non uhima 

Creditur justa volavisse ad superas domoB. 

•>. lUc saucius poctus gravi vidnere veaaUium^ 

Turn dcmum arva movet leo ; gaudetqae c<MDaiite5 
ToTOH cervice excutiens, latronis fixmnqae 
Tclum impavidus frangit, et ore cruento fremit. 

0. Then was life sweet to me ; nor had I any knowledge 
of cruel Arms, nor heard with a trembling heart the trompet's 
Koiind. 

Tunc ego vita foret dulcis ; nee tristis novissem 
Arma, noc audivissem cor micans tuba. 

7. Forcible, and perspicuous, and very much resembling a 
limpid stream, He will pour out his treasures, and enrich 
Latium with a copious language. 

VehcmGriB, ot liquidus, punisquc siinillimus axniiis, 
Fundo opes, Latiumque bco dives lingua. 

8. Why is any man in want, who has not deserved pover- 
ty, while you are rich ? Why Are the ancient temples of the 
gods falling to ruin ? Why, O wicked man, Do yoa not, for 
your dear country, take something from so great a hoard I 

Cur eseo indignus quisquam, te divite ? Quare 
TempTum mo antiquus deuff ? Cur, improbus, cams 
Non aliquis patria tantus emetior accrvus ? 

9. Then Mercury took in his hand the wand, by which he 

had been accustomed to chase away sweet Dreams, and to 

bring them back again ; by which he had been wont to enter 

the gloomy Regions of ihe dead, and again to animate lifeless 

ihades. 

Tom dextra virga insero, qui pello dulcis 
Aut suadeo iterum somnus, qui niger subeo 
Tartaia, et exsanguis animo assuesco umbra. 

10. The Zephyrs had heard the voice and the sighs of the 
complaining shepherd. And the winds sighed with him in 

sounds : The river had heard him, and an echo- 
to his murmurs The water returned, and a 
Im complaints. 



compiammg 

jmamm£a^ sou 
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Audio Zephyrus vox gemitnsque dolens, 

Etmoestus ventus congemo sonus : 
Audio rivus, resonusque ad munnur mumuir; 

Et questus, ad questus, ingemino aqua. 

11. Have you seen (surely you often see) that the drooping 
lilies wither, Which a shower of rain beats do\m ? Thus did 
she waste away with a slow disease, thus did she grow pale, Her 
last day now drawing near its end. 

Videone (quin seepe video) ut laimiidus maieeo 
Lilium, qui ssevus praegravo inmer aqua ? 

Lentus sic pereo tabum, sic palleo ille, 
Ad finis eztremus jam properajis dies. 

12. The ship, weighed down by the slaughter of the men, 

and filled with much blood, Receives firequent blows on its 

curved side : But after it let in the sea at its leaking joints. 

Filled to its highest parts, it sunk in the waves. 

Strages vir cumulatus ratis, multusque cruor 
Flenus, per obliquus creber latus accipio iotas 
At postquam ruptus pelagus compages naurio. 
Ad summus repletus forus, descendo in unda. 

13. He admires at a distance the arms and empty chariots 

of heroes. Their spears stand fixed in the ground, and at 

liberty in different places Through the plains their horses 

feed : that care of their chariots And of their arQis, which 

they had when alive, that care their shining Horses to train 

up, the same follows them, though interred in the earth. 

Arma procul currusque vir miror inanos. 
Sto terra defixus hasta, passimque solutus 
Per campus pascor equus : qui gratia cumiH 
Armaque fuit viyis, qui cura nitens 
Pasco equus, idem sequor tellus repositus. , 



DliERESIS, EpENTHESIS AND PaRAGOOE. 

Diseresis is the division of one syllable into two ; as, mi" 

roij aurai. 

This figure is most commonly introduced into a word by dividing a 
diphthong or a syllable composed of two vowels into two separate 
syllables ; as, suadeo for suadeo, reliquiii for reliqwis : by changing 
tne consonants j and v into the vowels i and u ; as, syhta for syhfttf 
Troia for Trqja : and, in words derived fVpm the Greek, by changing i 
into el; as, elegela for eUgia. 

Epenthesis is the insertion of a letter or syli^Ue in th^ 
middle of a word; as, oMfum^ ^Htmm; reUqui^^ rettflri#. 
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Paragoffe is the addition of a letter or ^Hable to the end of 
a word; tui, did, dicier. 

The word*, which are moet freqnentlj itnglbentd bj tiiis Ugare. 
are irerba paaaiire and Terba deponent in the infinitiTe mood. 

Another fiffure, by which worda were aometiif len^tiinied. ii 
termed protuusis; it adda a letter or ayllaUe to the befmnin^ eaf a 
word ; aa, gnaiut for notea, UiuU for ttdt. 

Besides the introduction of one of the prteei£mff fgmns 
into each of the fothmng exercises, the arramgemetsi ^ the 
words must he ckmged; in the exercises, which an tramfSated, 
this change may be confined to one word only in eaek Bme. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Libabant pocula Bacchi in medio aula, 
Dapibos impositb auro, tenebant paterasque. 

2. Ula est audax malo. Stabant cum atris Tesdbos 
Ante toroB fratnim sorores, crine demisso : 

Una e quibos, trahens tela hsrentia viscere, 
Moribunda relanguit or^ imposito firatri. 

3. Atque hic legatos rcmissos ex i£tola urbe, 
Jubet fariy quse referant ; et reposcit responsa, 
Cuncta suo ordine. Turn silentia facta Unguis, 
Et Yenultis parens dicto ita infit/on. 

4. Qualis ubi nimbus sidere abrupto ad terras 

It per medium mare, hcu, prsscia longe miseris 
Agricolis corda horrescunt ; ille dabit ruinas 
Arboribus stragemque satis, late met omnia. 
Venti antevolant, ferunt sonitumque ad littora. 
Rhoeteius ductor talis in adversos hostes. 

5. Urbs quoque et tutela tuarum Icgum lassat te, 

Et morum, quos cupis esse similes tuis. 
Nee otia, quse prsestas gentibus, contingunt tibi ; 

Bellaque irrequieta geris cum multis. 
In hoc pondere tantarum rerum, mirer igitur 

Te unquam evolvisse nostros jocos. 

6. Ivory surrounds the courts ; the roof is rendered firm by 
brazen be»uns ; And ores rise up into lofly colunms. 

Atrium cingo ebur ; traba solido as culmen ; 
e t in celsua surgo columna electram. 

.. 7. I t wag night, and, through all the lands, the wearied 
^00t0tlf^mA iSd race of birds and of cattle, deep sle^ fadd 

7 
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Sum nox, et terra animal fessus per omnis, 
Ales pecusque genus, altus sopor habeo. 



ENALLAGE OR VARIATION OF WORDS. 

In the composition of Latin verse, it will often be found 
necessary not only to change the prosaic arrangement of the 
words, but to substitute, for some of the expressions, other 
phrases of the same signification, but of different length and 
quantity. 

The language of poetry differs in so many respects from the lan- 

fuage of prose, that any attempt to form rules, by which the one may 
e cnanged into the other, would be vain and absurd. This change 
can be effected only by an intimate acquaintance with the beauties of 
composition, united with a poetical and active imagination. It is not, 
consequently, the object here to point out any method of changing 
prose into poetry, but simply to furnish observations, and exercises, 
which may be of some assistance in forming language, that is already 
poetical, into regular verse. 

Enailage is the substitution of one word for another. 
The singular number may frequently be changed into the 
plural, and the plural into the singular ; as, melfat, '^f^i 

JlorCj for mel, mei,jloribus: 

Fervet opus, redolentque thy mo fragrantia mella. 
Nil nostri miserere ? mori me denique coges 1 
Quotque in Jlore novo pomis se fertilis arbos 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebat. 

This change of number is not confined to substantives, but is 
equally frequent in pronouns and verbs, when tliey are of the first 
person. The substitution of noster for meus is also a common irreg- 
ularity. 

Adverbs are often changed into adjectives, which are 
most commonly made to agree with a noun, but which are 
sometimes put in the neuter gender singular or plural ; as, 
ardentes, recens, transversa, for ard^nter, rcceiUer, trans- 
verse. 

A substantive of the genitive case may frequently be 
changed into an adjective agreeing with the preceding noun, 
and a noun in the genitive may sometimes be used instead of 
an adjective ; as, humamSy for hominum : 

Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 

A participle may sometimes be substituted for a "verb, for 
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a relative and verb, and for a conjunction and verb; aSfpaS" 
sus, for passus est : 

Multa quoque et bello passus dum conderet urbem. 
A compound is often used instead of its simple word, and 
the simple word instead of its compound : as, mittite, for 
amittite : 

Experti, revocate animos, moestumque timorem 
Mittite ; forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

A repetition of a word or of several words may sometimes 
be used, instead of a conjunction, to connect the parts of a 
sentence ; as, nunc : 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc frondent sylvae ; nunc formosissimus annus. 

The verb sum may sometimes be elegantly changed into a 
verb neutfer j as, horrent , for sunt : 

Namque aliae turpes horrent, ceu pulvere ab alto 
Cum venit, et terram sicco spuit ore viator. 

The verb sun;., with a dative expressed or understood, is 
often elegantly used for habeo ; as, sunt nobis poma, for ka- 
hemus poma : 

Hie tamen banc mecum poteris requiescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobis mitia poma. 

An active verb may sometimes be changed into the pas- 
sive voice, and a neuter verb into a verb impersonal, by al- 
tering the construction of the sentence ; as, insidiis ctypiere, 
for insidicB capient te : 

Si vero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequentes 
Ordine respicies, nunquam te crastina fallet 
Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenae. 

The case of a substantive may often be changed without 
violating the rules of syntax ; as, delphinum, for delphinihus : 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando. 

Carpathium Libycumque secant, luduntque per undas. 

Any word may be changed into a synonymous term or a 
word of the same signification : that word, however, is always 
to be preferred in versification, which expresses the idea most 
clearly, most forcibly, and most poetically. 

All the preceding changes of words cannot strictly be referred to 
enallage, Beither have all the changes been 8pecifi9d, which the in- 
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troduction of this fijrare often occasions ; those only have been men- 
tioned, which are otthe most frequent assistance in versification, and 
which do not require of the young student any considerable knowl- 
edge of the idiom of the language, or of the usage of the poets. 

The situation of one word is required to be changed in 
each verse of the foUounng exercises^ except in those Knes 
which are designed to exemplify the foregoing observations. 



EXERCISES. 

Singvlar and Plural. 

1. Time passes on ; and we in the silently fleeting years 
grow old; And the days glide away, no curb restraining 
them. 

Tempue labor ; tacitusque senesco annus ; 
£t fugio, non freenum remorans, dies. 

2. My father sways the sceptre of Asia, than which there 
is not a happier land, Scarcely is it possible to pass over its 
extensive boundaries. 

Sceptrum parens Asia, qui nullus beatior ora, 
Finibus immensis vix, teneo, obeunda. 

3. Jove had nodded his assent ; each pole was made to 
tremble by his nod; And Atlas felt the weight of the 
heaven. 

Jupiter annuo ; trcmefactus uterque nutus 
Sum polus ; et coelum pondus sentio Atlas. 

. 4. My mother held me fast, and added also these words 
with her rosy lips; "O my son, what great provocation thus 
excites your ungoverned anger? Why are you thus enraged ? 
or whither has your regard for me fled ?" 

Contineo, roseusque ore hie insuper addo ; 

^' Natus, quis indomitus tantus dolor excito ira ? 

Quid furo ? aut quonam ego tibi cura recede r" 

5. All the grove is shattered ; the storms tear off" the an- 
cient Branches of the trees ; and, though for ages penetrat- 
ed by no Sun, the bowers of siiady Lycaeus have tfeen laid 
open. 

Omnis nemus fran^or ; rapio antiquus procella 
Brachia sylva -, nullusque aspectus per CBmim 
Sol, umbrosus pateo sBstiva Lyceeus. 

6. There let the spices, which fertile Panchaia sends 
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forth, And the Eastern Arabians, and rich Assyria, And 
there also let tears be poured forth in remembrance of me. 
Thus do I wish verses to be composed on my remains. 

lUuc merx, qui mitto pingnis Panchaia, 

Eousque Aiabes, et Assyria dives, 
£t effo memor lacrymee ftmdor eddem. 

Sic ego componor velim versiis in os. 

7. His natal day is come ; let us utter before the altars pro- 
pitious words. Thou, O man, and thou, O woman, whoso- 
ever thou art that drawest near, refrain from every adverse 
sound. Let sacred incense be burned ; let the odours be 
burned, Which the soft Arabians send from their fertile 

land. 

Bonus verbum dico, venio natalis, ad ara. 

Quisquis adsum, vir mulierque lingui fave. 
Uror pius ihtis focus ; uror odor, 

Qui tener e terra dives mitto Arabs. 

8. I desire not riches, nor yet would I be so meanly poor, 
That a rich man may disdain to enter my house. May a 
friendly circle also, before my spacious fire, Delight to be- 
guile with me the dulness of a winter night with amusing 
tales. 

Diyitie non peto, nee sim tarn sordide egenus, 

Nauseo ut dives tectum subeo mens. 
Quin egocum historia ad largus ignis circuloB 

Decipio hybernus tcBdzum nox amo. 



Adjective and Adverb. 

9. You spend your quiet hours of leisure delightfully at 
home ; your sweet Children smile around you, and run to 
you for kisses. 

Lmt^ ago secunis domesticus otia ; dulcis 
Arrideo circilim, et propero ad osculum natus. 

10. The lands produce harvest, when, by the heat of tl^ 
burning dog star. The earth annually yields the yellow ears 
of com. 

Rus messis fero, calidus quum sidus sestus 
Depono flavus quotannis (annuus) terra coma.. 

11. The winds, being changed, roar in an opposite direc- 
tion. And from the lowering west Spring up ; and the air is 
condensed into a cloud. 
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Mutatus transversa fremo, et vesper ab ater 
Consurgo ventus ; atque afir in nubes cogor. 

12. The trees also appear to mourn, their leaves being 
gone,, And the birds do not sweetly sing. 

Quinetiam ramus positus lugiB'o yideor firomi, 
et non (nvUus) dulc^ queror avis. 

Adjective and Substantive. 

13. O son of iEson, fickle and more inconstant than the 
breeze of spring, Why are your words without their promised 
weight ? 

Mobilis, iEsonide, verisque incertior aura. 
Cur tuus verbum pollicitus pondus careo • 

14. At a fixed hour also the morning leads through the 
realms Etherial the rosy dawn, and diffuses the l^ht 
around. 

Tempus item certus roseus per ora Matata 
^thereus aurora defero, et lumen (enaU.) pando. 

15. But neither do I always remain confined in my house 
OT in the city ; Nor does the vernal season pass away unen- 
joyed by me. 

Sed neque sub tectum semper, nee lateo (enall.) in urbs ; 
Irritus nee ego (enall.) tempus (enall.) vermis eo. 

* 

16. Then in the gate, with his mouth encompassed with 
serpents, black Cerberus Howls, and stands as a sentinel be- 
fore the gates of brass. 

Tum niger in porta serpentum os Cerberus stride, 
et cerls excubo ante fores. 

17. Nor does she believe that the winter uninjurious de- 
stroys not the roses, That the cold months of the year are 
gay with the herbs of other months. Nor that the shoots of 
spring fear not the tempestuous Bootes. 

Nee credo quod bruma innoxius rosa serva, 

Qudd gelidus alienus rubeo gramen (mall.) mensis, 

Veris nee iratus timeo virgultum Bootes. 

18. I ^do not ask, for paternal riches, and the fi'uits Which 
a treasured harvest ail^rded to an ancient ancestor. A 
small field is enough for me ; it is enough for me if I am 
able to live at peaee m. my cottage, And to rest my weary 
limbs on my accustomed coudi. 

26 
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Non e^ diyitie patrius firactuaque requiro, 

Qui &ro antiquQs avus conditns meanB. 
Pamu teges satis sum ; satis sum tectum reqnieseo 

Si licet, et soUtns tonis membrom leyo. 

19. Wherefore take courage, for neither does the wiadoB 
of the deity Exercise itself in vain, nor will the soul he bound- 
ed by those Limits, by which this perishable body is bound- 
ed ; bat freed from all Earthly pollution it flourishes, and 
shall flourish for ever. 

Quaie sumo animus ; neque enim sapientia dei 
Opera frustrk impendo, ne<iue mens arctor iste 
Lmies, qui hoc corpus periturus ; at exsora 
Terrenus labes vigeo, vigeo stemiimque. 

Participk and Verb. 

20. And now you may admire the barks gliding so swift- 
ly. And now the vessels passing on by cords so slowly. 

Et mod6 tam celeriter (endU.) miror currens (h^.) linter, 
£t modt> tam tardd (mail.) funis iens ratb. 

2^ Do you not also sec stones reduced to nothing by 
timet Do you not see lofty towers falling, and rocks mould- 
ering away ? • 

Denique non lapis quoque victua cemo ab SBYum ? 
Non sdtus turris riuns ct putrescens sazum ? 

22. Do we not also see that the tombs of heroes have de- 
cayed ? Do we not see flinty fragments falling down, s^«- 
rated from the lofty mountains, Neither bearing nor resistmg 
the mighty force of time ? 

Denique non monumentum vir (syne.) dUabor video ? 

Non mens avulsus silex a mons alius , 

Nee validus fevura vis (cnall.) pcrferens patiensquef 

23. Now the vines are tied ; now the vineyards require 
not the pruning-hook ; Now the weary vintager sings near 
the remotest rows of his vines : But still the earth must he 
turned up, and the mould moved ; And still the weather is to 
be dreaded by the ripening grapes. 

Jam vincior vitis ; jam falz arbustum repono ; 
Jam oano effoetus extremos vinitor antes : 
8(^citandu8 tamen tellus, movendus pulyiiqae ; 
Jfit Jam metuenduB matunu Jupiter uva. 
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Participle and Relative and Verb, 

24. What does it profit to rob the vine of the grapes which 
are still growing ? ^d to pluck with a mischievous hand the 
apples which are just formed ? 

Quid firaudo juvo vitis, qua crescunt uva ? 

£t, mod6 qiuB nata suntj malus vello pomvm m&nus ? 

25. This at least let her grant to me, who do not ask many 

things of her, And let her cover my exposed remains with 

cypress leaves. 

Hie effo concedo saltern, non multus qui rogOf 
Nudusque eupressinus {enaU.) frons tego os. 

26. You will find that to all the ships, now tossed about in 
the deep, The sea was smooth when they first left the port. 

Omnis invenio, nune jactatus in altum, 
Navis a portu fretum lenis sum. 

Participle and Conjunction and Verb, 

27. In the mean while Aurora to wretched mortals the &ir 
Light had brought forth, and renews the work and labours of 
the day. 

Aurora interea mortalis miser almus 
Effer^ lux, et refert opus {enaU.) atque labcr. 

28. In the country also the white sheep carries on her 
back the soil fleece, and will soon afford employment to the 
youthful maidens. 

Rus etiam, tener cura et exhihdiit puella, 
Mollis gero tergum lucida ovis vellus. 

29. And when men shall let loose their tongues, in revil- 
ings Against you, and asperse your names with false Accu- 
sations, rejoice, and with a firm mind endure it all. 

Et ci!tm mortalis solve lingua in jurgia 
Vos contra, falsus et onerant nomen vester 
Crimen, gaudeo, ac fero firmus pectus. 

30. Now the flocks and the Urds are silent ; now sleep 
Steals on the miser's cares, and, descending, passes through 
the air, And brings to his wearied mind sweet repose. 

Jam pecus volucrisque taceo ; jam avarus {enaU.) somnus 
Inserpo cura, pronusque nuto per aSr,' 
Gratus laboratus et refert oblivium (enaU.) vita. 
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Simple and Compound. 

31. Lucifer, the morning star, arose above the moimtiiii 
Casius, And ushered in the day to Egypt, glowing with the 
rising sun. 

Lucifer prospicio a Casia. rupe. diesquc 
ImmiUo in -Egyptus, primus quoque sol calens. 

32. First behold the oceans, the kingdoms, and the hear- 

en. The same day shall assign them all to destruction, and, 

though through many years Preserved, the fabric and aystem 

of the universe shall periHi. 

Principio mare, ac terra, coelumque intueor. 
Dies unus do exitiuui. multusque per annus 
Sustentatus. ruo moles et mundus machina. 

:3:5. Tho gods have shown you to us, as a welcome star to 

tlie tossed vessel, Which, having weathered two stonns, Is 

still l)eaten by the waves, and which, its pilot being baffled, 

i< hurried along at random. 

Tu ego, ceu sidus dulcis trepidus carina, 
Ostando doos, geminus, qui, prolofou proeella^ 
Tundor, rt. victus magister, trahor jam cecus. 

34. I did not, when a child in my early years, address tD 
you, O my motlicr, endearing words. Uttered wilii a lisping 
tongue. I did not embrace your neck with my infant arms. 
Neither did I sit a pleasing burden on your knee. 

Non tu blanditi®, meus mater, in primus annus, 

Incertus os dictus, puella fero. 
Non ego capto tuus collum (enall.) brevis lacertus. 

Nee gremium insedeo sarcina gratud tuus. 

35. Thus Boreas, when first rising, shakes with a gentle 
breeze the waving branches, And murmurs through the quiv- 
ering Leaves ; soon becoming fiercer, he blows out each of 
his cheeks, And shakes the strong trunks of the trees with 
their lofty tops. 

Hand aUtcr lenis flamen nutans ramus 

Surgens agito Boreas, tremulusc[ue susurro 

Per firons : mox bucca uterquo mflo ammosior, 

£t Talidus quasso truncus cum vertex (enaU.) celsus. 

36. Afterwards, when all the strength of Boreas has been 
co llectfid. and a greater blast Through the whole wood is 

^^pi^Hi|||B . their deepest roots The ancient oaks on the 
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ground he lays, and increases the boisterous storm, And 
covers all the grove with an extended ruin. 

P68t, ubi vis (enall.) colligor (enaU.), majorque tumoltiis 
Per totos sylva audior, ab radix imus 
Prostemo humi antiquus quercus, rapidusque procella 
Glomero, latusque impleo nemus omnis niina. 

37. A bird, fearing the hawk, with trembling wings, Dares, 
when weary, to come for refuge to a human bosom. Nor 
does the frightened stag, when flying from the savage dogs, 
Hesitate to trust herself to a neighbouring house. 

Accipiter metuens, ales penna trepidans 
Audeo humanus fessus adyenio sinus (enaU.). 

Nee sui vicinus committo dubito tectum 
Effugiens (enall.) infestus, tenitus cerva, canis. 

38. Remember, also, that the mind injured by long rust 
Orows dull, and is much less vigorous than it formerly was. 
The fertile field, if it be not continually renewed by the 
plough, Will produce nothing but grass with thorns. The 
horse, who shall have stood still for a long time, will run 
badly, and, among the horses Sent from the starting place, 
will run last in the race. 

Adde qu6d ingenium laesus longus rubigo 
Torpeo, et sum mult6 minor qukm sum ant^. 

Fertihs, si non renovor ossidub {enMl.) aratrum, 
Nihil (sync.) habeo, nisi cum spina gramen, ager. 

Qui longus tempus sto, mal^ curro, et inter 
Career (enall.) demissus ultim6 (enall.) eo equus. 

Repetition and Conjunction. 

39. Hope supports the husbandman, and commits to the 

ploughed furrows The seeds, which the land may return with 

a great increase. 

Spes alo agricola, (atwR.) ct sulcus credo aratus 
SemeU; qui reddo magnus fcenus ager. 

40. We are exploring other abodes and worlds. An ar- 
dent desire of being carried in a fearless flight through the 
vast expanse of space Impels usi It is delightful, O it is de- 
lightful to go among the shining worlds In the air, to roam 
over the wandering stars of the lofly heaven. 

Ego sedes alius et ezquiro orbis. 
Ego feror vastum per inane impavidus volatus 
Ingens amor urgoo, Juvat, O juvat eo per isnis 
^theris (enall.), lustro vagus lumen altus coBlum. 

26* 
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41. But now I wander alone tbioogh the woods and tkt 
meadows. Where the sylvan skades are thkk in the Tatt^a. 
Here I wait ior the eFening. Abo^e my head &e lain and 
the wind Sound mournfully, and fjfe gloom of the shsttered 
forest is disturbed. 

At yam solus ager et pascuum ooerro, 
Sicnbi ramosiu ombre denser ralhs. 
Ulc expecto semm. Sopnt caput imber et Ennu 
Sono tiiste, fractusque agitor {enaU.) czepuacvlum (eadtf.) 
sylva. 

4'2. A race temperate and sagacious, industrious and proF- 
ident, How peacefidly and wisely do the bees pass their 
life ! They have among them the social regnlations of a 
city ; to every one Is appointed his share of labours and his 
duties. 

€reiis fru^ et pmdens, providus et operoeos, vita 

QK^m placidd perago et sapienter apis ! 
Urbs habeo consortium (enall.) inter suisui ; qui^ue 

Sto stMs pars opus et munia. 

43. Atlas carries the world on his strong shoulders, and, bent 
double by its weight. Is covered with sweat, and toils under 
the immense burden. What sinews, and neck, and arms, 
What strong joints in the legs, must so heavy a load require ! 
O go on warily, for if the least* slip Should befall your steps, 
we are all lost. 

Robustus fero mundus humerus, et sudo pcndus curvus, 

et ingens moles Atlas laboro. 

Qui nervus, et cervix, et brachia, crurum 

Qukm validus nexus, onus tarn gravis posco ! 
O caut^ incedas, nam minimus si tibi lapsus 

Offendo gressus, ruo (enall.) omnia. 

Sum and Verb JVeiUer, 

44. Here, where Rome now is, was once an unlopped 
grove, And the city now so large was once a pasture-ground 
for a few oxen. 

Hie ubi nunc Roma sum, incxduus sylva sum (vireo)^ 
Tantusque res sum pancus pascuum bos. 

45. But the abode of the wicked lies hidden in thick dark- 
ness, Around which are gloomy rivers. 

At Bceleratus ^enall.) jaceo sedes abditus in nox profundus, 
qui civcom flumen niger smn (sono). 
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Sum and Habeo. 

46. Not if I had a hundred tongues, and a hundred 
mouths, And a voice of ir^, could I mention all the ^cies 
of crimes, Nor enumerate all the names of their punish- 
ments. 

Non ego si lingtuts centum habeam, oraque centum, 

Ferrum (enaU.) vocem, omnia comprehendo (sync.) scelus 

forma, 
Possum omnis poena porcurro nomen. ' 

47. The Naiad Amalthea, illustrious in Cretan Ida, is said 
to have hidden Jupiter in the woods. She was possessed of 
a she-goat, the beautiful mother of two kids. Distinguished 
among the Dictaean flocks. 

Nals Amalthea, Cretaeus Ida nobilis, 

Dicor in sylva Jupiter occulo. 
Hoc kabuit haedus matremformosam duo, 

Inter Dictaeus grex conspiciendam. 

48. With horns lofty and bending upon her back, "With 
an udder which might belong to the nurse of Jupiter, she 
gave milk to the god ; but she broke her horn against a tree, 
and was deprived of the half part of her beauty. 

Comu aiSrius atque in suus ter^um (enall.) recurvus, 

Uber, qui nntrici posset esse Jupiter, 
lUe lac do deus ; sed frango in arbor comu, 

Truncusque sum dimidius pars decus. 

49. This broken horn the nymph took up, and brought it, 
wound round with fresh flowers, And full of apples, into the 
presencor of Jupiter. He, when he possessed the sovereign- 
ty of heaven, and sat on the throne of his father, And noth- 
ing was greater than unconquered Jove, Changed into stars 
his nurse and his nurse's fruitful horn, To which even now is 
applied the name of her mistress. 

Nympho toUo hie, cinctusque recens herba, 
Et pomum plenus, ad Jupiter os {enaU.) fero. 

Ille, ubi res {enall.) coelum tenoo, soliumque pater {enall.) 
sedeo, 
et nihil {sync.) invictus Jupiter major sumr 

Facio sidus nutrix, nutrix fertilis comu, 
— — Ctti domina nunc quoque nomen esse. 
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Active and Passive. 

50. Autumn produces apples; the summer is beautiful 
with the harvests ; Flowers are given us by the spring ; fire 
alleviates the winter. 

Autumnus jpbmum do ; fonnosus sum messis sstas ; 
Vere •prcaentur fiorts ; ignis levat kyemem. 

51. The huntsman knows well where he may spread his 
nets for the stags ; He knows well in what valley the foam- 
ing boar lingers. Fowlers know the shrubs. He, who 
hdds the hooks, Knows what waters are swum in by many 
fish. 

Venator scio bene cervus ubi rete tendo ; 

Scio bene qui vallis moror frendens aper. 
Auci^es noscurU {enaU.) Jrutices. Qui sustineo hamus, 

Novi qui aqua multus piscis (enaU.) nator. 

« 

Variation of Ca^e. 

52. She had duly presided over the temple for many years, 
And performed the cruel rites with an unwilling hand; 
When two young men arrived in a ship with sails, And pressed 
with their feet our shores. 

Presum templum mtdtis is rit^ amds^ 

£t perc^o (enaZ2.) invitus tristis sacra manus ; 
. Ci!im duo juvenis velifer venio carina, 
Premoque suus pes {mall^ littus noster. 

53. Their age was the same, as well as their love for each 
other ; one of them was Orestes, The other was Pylades. 
Fame still preserves their names. They are instantly led to 
the cruel altar of Diana, Bound with both their hands be- 
hind their backs. 

Par flum hxmtm stas et amor ; (ie quibus alter Orestes, 

Alter Pylades sum. Nomen fama teneo. 
Protinus Trivia ducor immitis ad ara, 

Evincti geminas manus ad suus tergum. 

54. And while the priestess prepares the sacrifice, and cov- 
ers their temples with fillets. And still invents causes for 
her long delay, " Pardon me, young men," she said ; " I am 
not thus cruel. I perform sacrifices more barbarous than the 
country itself." 
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Dumque sacrum paro, et (endU.) velo tempora vitta, 
Et \enall.) tardus causa usque invenio mora, 

" Non ego crudelis, ignosco, juvenis," dico ; 
" Sacra qudm suits facio barbarior locus. ^^ 

55. " This is the rite of the nation. But from what city do 
you come ? Or why have you made such a voyage in a ship 
so little fortunate ?" She said ; and, the name of their country 
having been told her, the pious virgin Finds them to be in- 
habitants of her own city. 

" Ritus is sum genti. E qud tu tamen urbe venio ? 

Qu6ve peto (sync.) parum faustus puppis iter ?" 
Dico ; et auditus patria nomen, pius virgo 

Consors sum urbs comperio suus. 

56. " But let one of you," she said, " fall a victim in our 
rites. Let the other go as a messenger to my native land." 
Pylades, ready to die, urges his beloved Orestes to go. He 
refuses ; and each contends to die in the stead of the other. 

" Alter at vestrHmj" iiiquam, " cado hostia sacra. 

Ad patrius sedes eo nuntius alter." 
Pylades eo jubeo carus periturus Orestes. 

Hie nego ; uterque inque vicis pugno morior. 

57. While the honourable youths carry on this contest of 
love. She writes to her brother a letter. She gave her writ- 
ten commands to her brother, and he, to whom they were 
intrusted, (Behold an instance of the vicissitude of human 
affairs,) was her brother. 

Dum pulcher juvenis perago certamen amor, 

Fratri scriptas exaro ille notas. 
Fraltri mandatum do, quique ille dor, 

Frater (humanos casus aspicio) sum. 

58. There is no delay ; they hurry away the statues of 
Diana from the temple. And a ship carries them secretly 
through the immense waters. The wonderftd friendship of 
these youths, although so many years have passed, Has even 
now great renown in Scythia. 

Nee mora ) templo rapio simulachrum Diana, 

Clamque per immensus fero (enaU.) puppis aqua. 

Mirus amor juvenis, quamvis tot annuB abeo. 
In Scythia nunc quoque magnus nomen habeo. 

Synonymous Words. 

59. There is no need of envy ; far from me be the ap- 
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plaiise of the crowd ; He who is wise should fmd a source 
of joy in the retirement of his own hreast 

Nihil (jsyne.) opus sum invidia ; procul absum gloria yulgos ; 
Qui sapio, in tacitus gaudeo is sinus. 

60. You, Zoilus, who are well dressed, ridicule my thread- 
bare garments. They are indeed threadbare, but, ZoOus, 
they are my own. 

Qui pexor (enaU.) pulchr^^ rideo mens tritus, Zolius. 
Sum hie tritus quidem, Zollus, at mens sum. 

61. He, when the expected day of death aj^roaches, 
Looks forward to eternal life; he, triumphing in a better 
hope, Even now anticipates in hope the joys of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. 

Hie, ciim maturus dies mors advenio (enaU.), iBYiim 
Suspicio atemus; hie, spes melior triumphans, 
CcBueola (si/nc.) jam nune votis pnelibo gaudium. 

62. Let the ox plough, or let him impute his death to ad- 
vanced years. Let the sheep afford us the means of defence 
against the cold north wind. Let the full she-goats bring 
their udders to be milked by our hands. 

Bofl arc, aut lethuni senior imputo annus. 
Horrifer eontra Boreas ovis arma praheo, 
Uber satur manus pressandus do eapella. 

63. The sacred spring is clear, and more transparent than 
a crystal stream ; Many think that a deicy inhabits it Above 
it the water-loving lotos spreads its branches. As though it 
were itself a grove ; the earth around if is always green with 
soft turf. 

Sum nitidus vitreusque magis lueidus (enaV.) fluvius. 

Fons saeer ; iUe multus numen habeo credo. 
Supra qui ramus expando aquaticus lotos, 

Unus sylva ; tener eespes terra yireo. 

64. Let riches be heaped up together ; whither glory or 
whither ambition leads. There go, surrounded by a crowded 
throng Of dependants, greeting you early in the morning. 
But what need is there of many words ? You are at length 
Brought to this point, that you exclaim, *' Alas, how much 
f anity is there in worldly things !" 

Cumulor (enall.) divitue; duco qu6 gloria qu6ye 
Ambitio, stipatus jper^o ezamen densus 
Man^ salutans. Quid multa ? Hue denique volvor e6dem, 
u t exelamo (enoZi.), " Heu, quantum inane in res !** 
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65. Pluto himself appears seated on a rough throne, awful 
in gloomy Majesty ; his huge sceptre appears frightful in the 
dismal Shade : a gloomy cloud renders his lofly hrow More 
terrible; and the sternness of his dreadful form becomes 
more appalling. 

Ipse, fldtus rudis soliunii nigerque verendus 

DignUaSj sedeo ; s^ualeo immensus fcedus 

Sceptrum j(ena2Z.) situ ; sublimis caput mcestissimus nebula 

Aspero ; et rigeo dirus inclementia forma. 

66.. As the sea quivers when it is brushed by a gentle 
breeze, As the tender branch of the ash is shaken by the 
warm south wind. So you might have seen my pale limbs 
tremble ; The bed was shaken by my body, that was laid 
on it. 

Ut aquor fit tremuluxti tenuis c6m strin^or ventuSf 
Ut stringor tepidus fraxini (eTvaU.) virga notus, 

Sic meus vibror paUidus membrum video ; 
Quassus ab corpus, quod ixnpositus sum (enaU.) lectus sum. 

67. The land of the Romans had not anciently any skilful 
husbandmen ; Fierce wars wholly occupied its active in- 
habitants. There was more honour in the sword than in the 
curved plough ; The neglected land produced but little to its 
owner. 

Non habeo terra peritus antique (enaU.) colcnus ; 

Lasso afi^lis asper prcdium vir. 
Plus sum infer rum qukm curvus honor aratrum ; 

Neglectus dominus paucus {mall.) prodtico ager. 

68. You are accustomed oflen to ask me, Prisons, what 
sort of man I should be. If I were suddenly to be made rich 
and become powerful. Do you then think that any one can 
say what his future conduct will be ? Tell me now, if you 
were to become a lion, what sort of a lion should yoU be ? 

SaBDC qucero soleo, qualis sum, Priscus, futurus. 

Si fio locuples simique sidtitd pollens. 
Quisquam possum puto mos {enall.) dico futuru»? 

Dico ego qualis, si fio tu leo, sum ? 

69. Let him commend the repast of a short meal, and sal- 
utary Justice, and the laws, and peace with her open gates. 
Let him faithfully keep secrets intrusted to him; let him 
pray and beseech the gods That prosperity may return to the 
wretched, and forsake the haughty. 
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Is dapes commendo mensa exi^uuSf et (eiuiU.) salnber 
Jii8titia,/itfque, et apertus oUum (ejuul.) porta. 
Is tego commiBsus , divusque ptecotque oro 
Ut redeo infeUj^j desero fortuna amintiosus. 

70. But he calls the land his own, as far as where the 
planted poplar Prevents by fixed boundaries the disputes of 
neighbours ; as though Any thing could be his own, which 
in a moment of the fleeting hour, At one time by solicitation, 
at another by purchase, at another by violence, at another by 
the last fate of man. May change its masters, and fidD into 
another's power. * 

Sed appello usque suum, qua populus adsitus certus 

RefUgio limes vicinus {eTuUl.) jurgium ; tanquam 

Sum proprium quisquam, punctum qui fiuxiis hora. 

Nunc prece, nunc pretium, nunc violaUiaj nunc sors supremus, 

Muto (enoU.) dominus, et in alter (eTudl.) jus (enaU^) cedo. 

Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or of several words in a 

sentence. 

When the omitted word or words may be found in some other part 
of the sentence, the ellipsis is termed lax or. loose; as the omission of 
ndram before catulos, and of similes afler hados : the ellipns ii 
termed strict, when the omitted v.'ord does not occur in any part of 
the sentence ; as the omission of esse after catvlosy of suis before 
matribuSj of ego before ndram, of negotia after ma-gT^ay and of ego 
before soleham, in the following lines : 

Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribiis hsdos 
Ndram ; sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

If all the words which are omitted by the strict and lax ellipsifl in 
the preceding lines were supplied, they ^'ould bo written thus : 

Sic ego ndram catulos esse similes canibus. sic suis matribus hoedoB 
esse similes 

Ego ndram ; sic parvis negotiis componere magna negotia ego sole- 
bam. 

Every word that may be omitted in English by the figure 
ellipsis, without injuring the sense, may most commonly be 
omitted also in Latin. 

The use of ellipsis is much more fVcquent in the Latin than it is in 
the English language ; it must not therefore be inferred from the pre- 
oedio^ remark, that those words only may be left out in translating an 
English sentence into Latin, wliich may be omitted without injury to 
the sense in the original. Nothing but a considerable knowledge of 
the idiom of the language, and of the usaffe of its writers, eaa he a 
sufficient guide for the introduction of this figure. The following ob- 
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8tfF%tipjg;B rffef only to those instances of the strict ellipi^is, which are 
<u th^ most common occurrence, and must not consequently be consid- 
ered as affording a comprehensive view of the subject. 

The nouns homOy verbum, and res or negotium, are often 
omitted ; as, rori for r&ri homines, ptmcis for p€mci» veMs : 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

Atque huic responsum paucis ita reddidit heros. 

Ajjwonoun, that is not peculiarly emphatic, is generally 
omi^H when it is the nominative to a verb, apid 8ometiin<^^ 
when It is the case following a verb, especially before the tSJ- 
ative ^i: the pronouns possessive also are often omit- 
ted ; as, 

Vel tu, quod superest, infesto fulmine morti, 
Si mereor, demitte, tuaque hie obrue dextra. 
At simul heroum laudes, et facta parentis 
Jam legere, et quae sit poteris cognoscere virtus. 

The verb sum b frequently omitted ; as, 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius uUum, 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

Conjunctions are sometimes omitted ; as, 

Ferte citi ftammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

The omission of conjunctions is termed asyndeton^ and the repeti- 
tion of them, when the sense does not require it, polysi^idtton. 
These figures ftre often introduced into a sentence solely for the sake 
of giving to the style a ffreater variety ; yet they have sometimes a 
strudng and expressive enect. Asjnideton has been used to represent 
more forcibly the rapidity of an action, or the eagerness of a speaker ; 
polysyndettm, by retarding the course of a sentence, and thus present- 
ing every part of it more distinctly to the mind, has sometimes been 
rendered expreissive of dignity, slowness and solemnity. 

In imitation of a Greek mode of expression, the accusative 
case is sometimes used after a verb passive, a participle or 
an adjective, the preposition secundum, or some oUier wovd 
of similar meaning, being understood ; as, tempora for circa 
tempora : 

Pq>uleis adsufit evincti tempora ramis. 

Many of the Unes in the following exercises wiU require 
an (dteration in the arrangement of the ufords, as weM as the 
ir^(fducUon of the figure dUpsis, before 4A^ can ht fonud 
tftto verses, 

5i7 
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1. O Britain, fiurest abode of liberty, let this hi^ier lot 
be thine, To escape both the fate of Rome and the guilt of 
Rome. 

Sum tihi, o Mdei pnlchenimus libertu, melior son, 

^nescio et fatum (enall.) Roma et crimen (enall.) Roma. 

2. The pqplar tree is the most acceptable tree to Hercules, 
the vine the most acceptable to Bacchus, The myrtle the most 
acceptable to lovely Venus, to Phoebus his own laurel is the 
most acceptable. 

Populus AIcidsB sum gratissimus arbor, yitis gratissimus lacchus, 
Myrtos gratissimus formosus Venus, Phoebus sum gratissimus tauB 
laurea. 

3. O wretched me ! with what vast waves are the shores 
beaten ! How is the day also hidden, obscured by thidc 
clouds! 

O ego miser ! quantus fluctus {enall.) littus plangor ! ' 

Et dies lateo, conditus nubes (endU.) obscums ! 

4. You now I warn. Happy art thou, who, from another's 
misery, Shalt learn how to escape thine own misery. 

Vo8 nunc ego moneo. Felix sum tu, quicunque, dolor 
Alter, disco possum careo tuus dolor. 

5. He who advises that you should do that which you are 
already doing, while he advises Applauds you, and by his ad- 
vice conunends your conduct. 

Qui moneo ut facio is, qui jam tu facio, monendo ille 
Laudo tu, et comprobo actus {enall.) suus hortatos. 

6. A garden adorned with odoriferous flowers was near, 
Divided as to its ground by a stream of water softly mimmiv 
ing : There Tarquin the secret messages of his son Re- 
ceives, and he cuts down with a rod the tallest lilies. 

Hortus cultissimus odoratus fframen (synon.) tubsum, 
Sectus secundjtm humus nvus aqua sonans lend : 

Ulic Tarquinius latens suus filius (synon.) mandatnm 
Accipio, et ille meto virga summus lilium. 

7. When the messenger returned, and reported that the 
lilies were cut down. His son exclaimed, ''I understand the 
orders of my father." Nor was there any delay. The 
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chiefe of the city Gabii being slain, The defenceless walls 
are surrendered to his generals. 

Ut nuncius redeo, decussusque lilium dico, 

Natus (synon.) suus aio, *^ Ego agnosco jussum meus parens.'* 
Nee ullus mora sum. Princeps ex urbs Grabina cesus, 

Mcenia nudus trader suus dux. 

8. Whither do you madly haste ? Although you should 
possess each Ocean, altliough Lydia. should pour forth for 
you her golden streams, Although the throne of Croesus 
and the diadem of Cyrus should be added to these fiches, 
You never will be rich, you never will be satisfied with 
gain. 

Qu6 vesane tu ruo ? Tu te^eo uterque licebit oceanus, 

Lydia laxo tu suus rutilus fons, 

Solium Croesus Cyrusque tiara jungor, 

Sum nunquam dives, nunquam satior qusestus. 

9. He, who is always desiring more, is always poor ,* con- 
tented with a little, honourably obtained, Fabricius despised 
the gifts of kings ; And the consul Serranus laboured at the 
heavy plough; And an humble cottage held the heroic 
Curii. 

lUe, quicunque cupio, sum semper inops ; contentus honesto 
Parvo, Fabricius sperno munus rex ; 
Sudoque Serranus consul gravis aratrum ; 
£t angustus casa tcgo pugnax Cdrii. 

10. When I ask you for money without security, you say, 
" I have not any money ;" Yet yoii, the same person, have 
money, if my field is security for me. O Thelesinus, that 
which you will not trust to me, an old fi*iend. You trust to 
my lands and to my trees. Behold, Carus has arrested you 
as a criminal ; let my field help you. Do you ask for a com- 
panion in your exile ? let my field go with you. 

CCun ego rogo nummus (enall.) de tu (enaU.) sine pignus, 

'' Ego non habeo nummus, inquio ; 
Tu idem homo habeo nummus, si pro ego spondeo meus 

affellus. 
Is qui non credo ego, vetus sodales, ThSlSsinus, 

Colliculus meus credo arborque meus. 
Ecce, Carus defero tu reus ; meus agellus tu adsum. 
Tu qusero comes exilium ? meus agellus eo. 
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Epithets. 

Epithets or adjectives are words expressive of some qualitf 
or property of the nouns with which they are connected. 

Epithets are sometimes introduced into poetry, principally 
for the sake of completing the measure of the line ; but, in 
order to render them conducive to the beauty of the verse, 
they must express not only some property of the substantive 
to which they are applied, but that peculiar prc^rty or qual- 
ity which is appropriate and expressive. It may ij:* general 
be observed, that an adjective must not bo introduced into a 
sentence, unless it adds something to its energy or beauty, as 
well as to its meaning. An adjective that is not pecuUarly 
expressive may be omitted, when it cannot conveniently be 
introduced into the verse. 

The words printed in Italics, in thefoUawing exercises, are 
substantives, which cither require epithets to be added to 
tliem, or which have adjectives connected with them that may 
be omitted. A different arrangement of the words wiO be re- 
quired in almost every line. 

EXERCISES. 

1. But you, O robbers and wolves, spare this little flodL : 
Your prey should be taken from a herd. 

At tu, furque lup usque, parco exiguus pecus : 
prasda sum petendus. de grex. 

2. Horftce also has delighted my ears. While he brings 
forth from his Aus6nian lyre refined songs. 

Et Horatms teneo meus (enall.) auris, 
Dum ferio Aus(5niu8 lyrd cultus carmen. , 

3. An image of Minerva is said to have fallen from heaven 
Upon the lofly heights of the Trojan city. 

'Gceleste signum Minerva credor 

Desiluisse m kHvls jtigum Iliacus urbs. 

4. Nor are the wives of the East less renowned in fiune : 
Neither with tears, nor with female cries. Do they deplore 
their husbands' death ; but, strange to be related, They a^ 
cend the funeral pile, and are consumed in the same de- 
vouring flames with their lifeless husbands. 

Nee Eous uxor minilis celebror fama : 
lUe non lacryme, non fcemineus ululatus, 
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PloTO fatam (eiuUl.) vir (syne.) ; verjim, mirabilis dicori 
Conscendoque rogus,^minaque (enall.) vorax voror idem. 

5. He, who once revised to the needy worthless fragments 
of food, Now lives himself on food obtained by begging. 
Fortune wanders about with uncertain steps, and in no place 
remains constant and fixed. 

Vilis qui quondam nego (siflic.) alimenta miser, 

Nunc pascor ipse cu>us mendicatus. 
Forhma vago {synon.) ambiguus passus, 

£t permaneo \inaU.) certus tenazque in nullus locus. 

6. But virtue does not produce these evils : we confidently 
assert, That, if every one should faithftdly perform her sa- 
cred duties, Nothing would appear more desirable than sa- 
cred virtue ; then would the golden ages return : But it is 
not our lot to live in a golden age. 

At virtus non parturio hie malum : immo fateor, 

Si i^uisque peragat suus munia fideliter, sum 

Nihil (sync.) pouor sacer virtus; jam tum redeo aureus 

Seculum : verJUn non contigit vivo aureus {syncBr.) SBvum. 

7. Nor, O wicked man, while life remains, are you free 
from painful punishments : Although you may deceive mor- 
tal men, yet you cannot fly from yourself; The avenging fu- 
ries disquiet you ; care, a harassing attendant, preys on you, 
And dwells as a tormentor in your conscience, which is still 
mindful of your crimes. 

Nee, improbus, dum vita maneo, des nuUas ffirumnosas panas ^ 
Quanquam fallo mortalis homo, tamen haud ipse efiugis tu ; 
DirsB ultriz tu agito ; tu cura remordeo, comes ssbvus, 
Inemorque sub pectus habito vindex. 

8. The horse obeys the reins in time, And receives with a 
quiet mouth the hard bits. The fierceness of the African 
lions is subdued by time. Nor does that savage wildness ro^ 
main in their disposition, which was once in it. 

Eqwis obedio {synon.) hahena tempus, 

£t recipio (synon.) placidus os durus lupus. 
Ira PoBUus leo cohibeor (synon.) tempus, 

Nee feiJis feritas permaneo (enaU.) animus, qui sum ant^. 

9. Thus the mourning nightingale bemoans under the 
shade of a poplar Her lost young, which a cruel country 
man. Discovering them in their nest, had stolen unfledged ; 
thus she Grieves through the dark night, and, sitting on a. 

27* 
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boogh, h^r ^ixg Renews, and fills the "{^ees >ftroand with 
her piteous complaints. 

^alis mfsreiis phihmtehi'iiub 1il!fta«i p^ptiltis {muM.) 

Queror anuMiu fbtuft, qui -d«ru» oittler, 

Cemens (synon.) nidniB, ifflplumis detiaho ; at ille 

Jiox C8BCUS fleo; ramusque sedens, carmen. 

IntegrO; et impleo lat6 locus sutis (e^^.) tti<6iittk» qa^irtlls. 

10. She fears all things, and she hxypm hr nslhing : thus 
anxious, as she is returnii^ with food, is the bird, Who has 
left h» young in a lowly shrub, And thos, Iwltlle absent 
from them, is she apprehensive of many evils ; She fears lest 
the wind should have lorn . her nest from the tree, Lest her 
young should be exposed as a plunder to ni&n,or tip¥ey1» 
serpents. 

Omnis {synon.) paveo speroque nihil : sic &Ies sstUD, 

Qui committo/ostuf humilts omus, 

Allatums cibus (enaUX et plurimus cogito absens ', 

Ne ventus discutio nidus arbor, 

Ne furtum pateo homo, neu coluber pneda. 

11. A moth is flying around my burning candle; And 
now, and now again it almost burns its little wings. Often 
with my hand I keep it back when approaching, and, " O 
moth," I cry, " what great desire to die urges you on?" 
Still it returns ; and, although I strive to save it, It perse- 
veres, and rushes into the flames and into death. 

Musca volito circum me us ezurens hicema; 

Altu^e parvus suus amburo jam prope, jamque. 
Sepd repello manus is (eUijf.) veniens; et, *^Muscaf"' 

Inquam, '' quis tantus libioo morior impello tu ?" 
Ille tamen reaeo ; et, quanquam conor (synon.) servo, 

Insto, et irruo (enaU.) in namma exitiumque. 



Periphrasis. 

Periphrasis is the use of two or more words instead of 
one ; as, pecoris magister for pastor, and ovium fostus for 
agni : 

Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisque magistro. 
Paistores ovium teneros depellere fcetus. 

The "periphrasis occurs in poetical composition more fire- 
quehtly than any other figure, except the metaphor. Be- 
sides the assistance which it renders to the poet in oom- 
piteting the measure of his verses, it often enables him to 
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.avoid low or inelegant expressicms, Kpd to give lo his style a 
greater degree of variety and beauty. 

The tDords in the following exercises^ which are enclosed 
within parentheses, are examples of the periphrasis, and are. to 
be substituted for the corresponding word tn the line, Whm 
two or more Italic words occur in a line^ they must be omit" 
ted, and the meaning, which they are designed to convey, ex- 
pressed by one word only. When there is only one word in a 
Kne printed in Italics, it is intended to be omitted, and its 
meaning expressed by a periphrasis, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Thus does the lioness rage when confined inn narrow 
den, And breaks her fierce teeth by biting her prison. 

Sic leaena fremo (fera nobilis) in claustrum (enall.) parvus ab- 

ditus; 
£t rabidus dens frango carcere praemorso^ 

2. Whither shall I be carried ? where shall I seek comfort 
in my affliction ? No anchor now holds my bark. 

Qu6 feror ? unde (lapsis rebus) p^to solatium {enaU.) miseria P 
Jam nullus ancnora (non ulla) teneo meus (enoS.) ratis. • 

3. Then also the birds in safety flew, And the hare wan- 
dered fearlessly in the midst of the fields, Nor had their easy 
credulity hung on the hook the inhabitants of the rivers. 

Tunc et avis (mov^re pennas per a6ra^ tut6 (enaU.) iroU>, 

£t lepus impavidd (enaU.) erro in medius a^er, 

Nee sua credulitas JZumznttm ineolas suspendo hamus. 

4. O robin, a guest most welcome to every house. Whom , 
the severity of the cold compels to seek the aid of man, 
That thou mayest escape the firosts of the wintry air, Oily 
hither, And dwell in safety under my roof 

Rubecula (hospes avis), conviva domus quivis gratissimus. 
Qui indemejitiafnfforis cogo quaero homo (enaU.) opem, 

Hue O confiigio, ut mgio frigus hvbemus cceium, 
et vivo tutus (synon.) sub meus kir. 

5. That thou mayest relieve thy hunger, food in my win- 
dow I will jj^ace every day ; For by experience I have learn- 
ed that thou wilt repay with a gratefiil Song whatoeever food 
any kind hand may bestow. 

Unde relevo tuus esuries, alimentum {enaU.) ftnetftra 
Appono quotidie (qu^iliJis itqaextedi^lifr'dlM); 
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Etenim usus edisco qu6d rependo alimentum (etuiU.^ gntas 
Cantus, quicunque (tmesis) dono {synon.) bonus {gytum.) 
manus. 

6. In the early spring, when" the warm breezes gently 
blow, And when on every tree its vernal honours bloom, 
Thou mayest freely return to the groves, and revisit the syl- 
van shades. In which music delightful and equal to thine re- 
sounds. 

Ver novus, c(^m tepidus aura molliter spiro, 
Et SUU8 honos (enaU.) vemo in quivis arbor, 

Pro libitu ad nemus (synon.) redeo sylvestriaque tecta reviso, 
In (elUp.) qui musica laetus parque tuus resono. 

7. But if again, but if by chance again, the cold Should 
bring back to my house my beloved bird. Be thou, O re- 
turning bird, be thou mindful to repay with a grated song 
Whatsoever food any kind hand may bestow. 

' Sin iterum, sin fortt^ iteriun, friffus 

Reduco ad mens tectum (enau.) cams (synon.) avis, 
Sum, redux, memor sum rependo gratus cantus 
Pabulum (enaU.)^ quicunque (tmesis) benignus manus do. 

8. The Mblossian hounds fondly caressed {he hare, then 
free from danger, And the tender young of the sheep drew 
near the wolf; The deer played in peace with the tigress ; 
The stags feared not the African lion. 

Molossi blandd (enall.) foveo tutus (synon.) lepus, 
Tenerque ovis foetus vicinum prsebmt latus lupus ; 

Concors dama cum tigris ((^itket) ludunt ; 
Cervus non pertimesco (synon.) Massylus juba. 

9. From you shall descend the brave Achilles, Known to 
his enemies not by his back, but by his undaunted front. 
Who, always a victor in the uncertain contest of the race. 
Shall outstrip the speed of the swift deer. 

Achilles (expers terroris) tu nascor fortis, 
Hostis baud tergum sed pectus impavidus (synon.) notus, 
Qui, persaepe victor vagus certamen cursus, 
Praeverto (nammea vestigia) celeritas cenra celer. 

10. The god of fire fought against Troy, the god of music 
for Troy ; The mother of iEneas was friendly to the Trojan 
people, the goddess of war was unfriendly. The sister and 
wife of Jupiter, favourable to Turnus, hated iEneas ; Yet he 
was secure under the protection of Venus. Often did the 
fierce ruler of the sea attack Ulysses ; Often did Pallas res- 
cue him from the brother of her fitther. 
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Ignis deus sto in Troja, musiaB prases pro Troja; 

JEnea mater stun SBquus Trojano papidOf iniqua belU dea. 
Propior Tumus, Jovis soror et eonrux iEkieas oderat ; 

Tamen ille sum tutus numen Venus. 
Sffipd feroz pda^ domUor Ulysses cautus peto ; 
' Sspd Pallas (synon.) suus paZrisfratre oripio. 

11. And as a ravenous wolf both seizes on and carries 
away Through the corn-fields, through the woods, the sheep, 
which has not gone into the fold, So, if the hoetile barba- 
rian finds any one in the plains Not yet received within the 
city, he hurries him away ; He then either follows him as his 
captive, and receives chains cast upon his neck, Or falls by 
a poisoned arrow. 

Utque rapax pecus, qui non intro (se texit) ovili, 
Per seges (synon.), per sylva, lupus feroque trahoque, 

Sic, si qui, acceptus (synon.) nondum (portarum sepe) oppidum, 
Barbaras hostis in campus reperio (epenth.), ago ; ' 

Aut captus sequitur ille (ellip.), conjectusque catena (synon.) col- 
lum accipio, 
aut pereo (synon.) venenatus telum (virus habente). 



MlSCEi.LANEOnS EXERCISKS. 

The first ten of the foUotmng exercises are designed to be 
UtcraUy translated into Latin verse : the words toiU require 
a different arrangement, but every word may stand in the 
same line in Latin, in which it is found in English, The 
remaining exercises are intended to be more freely translated, 
and the words in one line may often be introduced into the 
preceding orfoUounng verse. 

1. The lamb in company with the wolf {sociata hipo) 

shall gambol (lasciviet) in (per) the valleys, 
And the steer shall go (petet) with the lion in safety {tu- 
tus) to the stall (prcesepe). 

2. Let the heaven supply (eUip.) dews sweet as nectar 

(nectareos), and let it viands (aUmenta) (epithet) 
fiupply, and shed (irriget) silently fertilizing showers (afm- 
bres). 

3. The sea was bright (radiabat) with the image of the 

reflected (r^ercussa) moon, 
And in the night (epithet) there was a light (mtm) like 
the light of day (diumus), {Peniam.) 
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4. And now the sea began to redden (rubescebtxi) with 

the morning {eUip.) rays, and from the lofly sky 
(athere) 
The saffiron Morn (lutea Aurora) arose (fidgebat) in her 
rosy chariot (bigis). 

5. Drops {encHl.) wear a stone hollow {cavo); a ring is 

worn out (cansumitur) by use ; 
And the crooked ploughshare is woril away (teritur) by 
the earth rubbing against it (pressd). (Pentam.) 

6. Around the tamo tiger (numsueta tigri) flowery bands 

the sportive (pctulantcs) 
Boys in play {per ludum) shall cast, and serpents the 

wearied 
Limbs of the traveller shall refresh by licking them with 

their cold tongues (rccreabunt frigore linguai). 

7. Under this tree the dewy (madidi) Fauns (Fount) often 

danced (Itiserunt), 
And their (eUip.) pipe heard in the night {fistula sera) 

alarmed the quiet family (domum) ; (Pentam,) 
And while they fled (dvmque fugit) through the sditary 

(solus) fields from midnight Pan (noctumum Pond), 
Ofl;en under this tree (fronde) a rural Dryad (Dryas) 

lay concealed (latuit), 

8. Beneath a hedge (suh sepe), and ofl;en (nee raro) on 

the margin of a bank, there is a little 
Reptile (reptile) (the glovMoorm), which glitters by night, 

and lies concealed (latet) by day. (Pentam.) 
Ye great, lay aside your pride (fastus)^ and no longer 

(nee) despise the lowly, 
Since even (et) this little (minimum) reptile has some- , 

thing (etlip.) which is splendid (niteat). 

9. In early spring, when the snow (gelidus humor) on the 

hoary mountains 
Is dissolved, and the crumbling (putris) glebe unbiiids 

itself by the Zephyr, 
Then (jam turn), under the deep-pressed (depresso) plough, 

let my ox (taurus) begin 
To (roan, and the plough-share, worn bright (attrUus) 

T)y the ^irrow, begin (eUip,) to glitter. 
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10. Their life was like the life (eUip.) of a beast, spent 

without any regularity (nuUos agitata per usm) ; 
They were a savage people {et rude vulgus,) and des- 
titute as yet of knowledge. (Pentam.) 
They had (norani) for houses leaves, for food (Jrugibus) 
herbd; 
Water, drunk out of their two hands, was their nectar. 
No ox panted under the curved {adunco) plough-share *, 
No land was under the cultivation (imperio) of the 
husbandman (cokntis). 

11. The shepherd guides (agit) his flocks; he now takes 

in his arms (suscipit) the tender lambs, 
And gives them, while cherisjied in his bosom, the sweet- 
est (selectas) herbs ; 
He now seeks for the sheep that are lost, and brings back 
the wandering. 

12. The third morning had jfrom the heavens removed the 
cold shades of night (ellip,)^ 

When they sorrowfully (moerentes) collected together (rwc- 
bcmt) on the hearths the high raised (altus) ashes and 

The bones intermingled with each other, and placed over 
them a warm mound of earth. 

13. Begone, ye sleepless cares ; begone, complaints, 
And the host of envy with her " jealous leer malign" 

{transverso tortilis hirquo) ; 
Nor thou, O cruel calumny, bring hither thy envenomed 
scofls {anguiferos rictus). 

14. Thus (tcdis) the Parthian lord leads from the Tigris 
His barbarian troops, and proudly adorns his head 
With regal chaplets, gems, and rich attire. 



15. Androcles, who had fled as an exile from the anger of 
his master, 

Wandered over the parched sands of Libya. (Pentam,) 
At length, when wearied and exhausted by his journey 

(labore viarum), 
A secret cave presented itself (patuit) to him at the side 

of a rock. 

16. He enters the cave {heme) ; and scarcely had fa(|.coiiH 
mitted his wearied limbs to sleep, 
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When suddenly a huge lion roars in the cavern. 
It lifted up its wounded foot (pedem attoUem UBnen), and, 

uttering a mournful cry. 
It implored (precatur), as well as it was able to implore, the 

assistance of Androcles. (dlip). 

17. The fugitive slave (erro), struck with the novelty of 

the circumstance, and hesitating with fear, 
Scarcely at length moves his trembling hands to the 

assistance of the lion {dlip.) ; 
But, after having examined the thorn, (for a thorn stuck in 

the wound,) ^ 

He carefully and tenderly draws it out of the lion's foot. 

18. Now again he roams through the sylvan shades, and 
the groves ; and, like an attentive host, 

Brings to the cave for Androcles constant food. 
The man, as the lion's guest, sits down to the feasts pre- 
pared for him (eUip.), 

And hesitates not to partake of the undressed (crudus) 
provisions. 

19. But who could bear to live thus solitarily in a cheer- 
less desert (tadia desertcB mta) ? 

Scarcely could the rage of a revengeful master be more 

terrible. 
The slave at length resolves to expose his devoted head to 

certain dangers, 
And again to seek his paternal abode {patrios lares). 

QO. Here he is given up by his master (elHp,), and, 
doomed to afford a cruel entertainment to the peq[d^, 
He stands in the theatre as a wretched criminal ((tccipk 
et miserum tristis arena reum). ■ ^ 

By ciiance the same lion that he had assisted in the <ie»> 
ert (eUip.), fierce, and raging with hunger, rushes 
from the dens. 
And looks with an astonished countenance on his phy- 
sician. 

^1. He looks at him, and, as an old friend (vitus hospes) 
recognising his former guest (veterem canicum)^ 
He lies do^vm at his well known feet caieattsg him 
{blanduhts). 
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' Tfail) prodigy (ellip.) was the work of nature alone : she 
alone, who gave to the lion all his rage, 
She alone induced him to repress it. 

22. The dove, that has been wounded by thy talons, O hawk. 
Is alarmed at the least rustling of a wing. (Pentam.) 

The lamb, thftt has been at any time rescued from the 

jaws of a rapacious wolf, \secedere). 

Never dares again to wander from the fold (a stabulis 

23. Happy is the man, who has spent his days in his pa- 
ternal {propriis) fields {Pentam.)^ 

Whom the same roof shelters {videt) when an old. man, 
that sheltered him when a boy ; 
Who leaning on his staff on the same sand, on which he 
once crept as a child (eUip.), 

Relates the long history (scecula) of his single habita- 
tion {coscb). 

24. Fortune has not led him through the innumerable vi- 

cissitudes of life {vario tumultu) : 

He has neither as a traveller (periph,) tasted of for- 
eign {ignotas) waters ; 
Nor as a merchant has he feared the seas, nor as a soldier 
the trumpet's sound (classica) ; 

Neither has he undergone the contentions of jarring 
courts of law (fori). 

25. The lofly oak he {qui) remembers when it hung as an 

acorn (ellip.) on a little branch, • 
And he sees the grove of the same age with, himself, 

with himself grow old. [sees hun 

But yet unbroken is his strength, and the third generation 

A grandsire still robust with vigorous limbs (Jirmis hr 

certis), 

26. May I never so misapply (nolim prostituisse) the pow- 
ers of my mind, 

As to become the flatterer of kings and the promoter of 

vice (Pentam.) : [Jrave (morti suhtraho). 

Nor may I spend the short space, that I can steal from the 

In fawning and cringing (ccoidam submittam) like a 

fearful dog. 

28 
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97. See lofty Lebanon his head (gaudentia cubnma) adtaaee I 
See nodding forests on the mountain dance 1 

28. So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast (Peniam,), 
If chance his mate's shrill note he hear, ^ 
And drops at once into her nest 

29. Nations behold, remote from reascm's beams \eBip.), 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his sandy streams. 

Of life impatient, rush into the fire. 

And willing victims to their gods expire, 

Persuaded (percussa cupidine cacd) the freed aool to 

regions flies {sedes uhifata dedere quieias). 
Blest with eternal spring and cloudless skies. 

30. Subdued at length, he owns time's heavier tread. 
Bowed with the weight of ages on his head : 

So on some mountain's top the lofly pine. 
With years and tempests worn, in slow decline 
Droops to the chilling rains, the stormy gales, 
While wasting age its trembling boughs assails. 



LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MEASURES. 

Feet.- — Metres. 

The dactyle and the spondee were the feet in the most 
general use among the Latin poets, and the measures, in 
which these feet were most commonly arranged, were the 
hexameter and pentameter ; but in their lyric and dramatic 
compositions, several other kinds of feet*' were often introduc- 
ed, as well as a great variety of measures. 

The metres employed in Latin poetry are tiie dactylic, 
the anapestic, the iambic, the trochaic, the choriambic, and 
the ionic measures. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot is termed 
a hypermeter or hypercatcdectic linei a verse wanting a syl- 
lable at the beginning is called . ticephalous ; a line that wants 
one syllable at the end to complete the measure, catadecHc ; 

* For an account of the feet employed, see AdanH's Latin Qtammar 
and Carey's Latin Prosody. 
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a Telrae wanting two at the end, hrachycatalectic ; and a line 
containing its exact number of feet and syllables is denomi- 
nated (icatalectic. 

DACTYLIC MEASURES. 

1. The principal dactylic measure is the hexameter. 

2. The hexameter meiurus is a defective hexameter, and 
has an iambus in the sixth foot instead of a spondee ; as, 

DTrige 6|d6ris e|quos ad | certS, cii|bilia | canes. 

Liv, Andron. 

3. The priapean is also a species of hexameter; but it 
has, generally, a trochee in th6 first foot, and, sometimes, an 
amphimacer in the third ; as, 

O cojlonia | quae ciipls | ponte | ludere | longo. 

CatuU. 

A regular hexameter verse is teTiaed priapean, and is, consequently, 
considered inelegant, when it is so constructed as to admit of being 
divided into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertif& I pars pajtri dat& | pars d&ta | tertiil | patri. 

Caiua, 

4. The regular pentameter is also a dactylic measure. 

5. The JSolic pentameter consists of four dactyles, preceded 
by a spondee, a trochee, or an iambus ; as^ 

Edijdit tubH I terrn>i|lem sonijtum pr5cui. 

Terentian» 

6. The Phalsecian or Phaleucian verse consists of the 
penthemuooier of a hexameter, followed by a dactyle and a 
spondee; as, 

Vise|bat geli|d8e | sider& | briimae. Boeth. 

. A trochee is sometimes found in the first foot of this measure, and 
Boethius has admitted an iambus in the firtrt; and second feet. 

7. The tetrameter a priore, or the Alcmanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first three feet of a hexameter, fol- 
lowed by a dactyle ; as, 

Desiiper | in terjram nox | funditiir. Boeth, 

8. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, 
consists of the last four feet of a heroic verse ; as, 

Sic tris|tes af [fsltus a|mTcos. Hbrai, 
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9. The tetmneter meianis or Faliscan ooosiBte of the last 
four feet of the hexameter meianis ; as, 

Falce hi I bos fill cemque rejsecat jBoefft. 

10. The tetrameter acephak)i]sb the tetrameter a jpitfffMre 
wanting the first semiibot ; as, 

Qjoi I se Toiet | esse p&|tentem, 

Ani|mo6 domet \ ille fejroces. HmUL 

11. The tetrameter catalectic is the tetrameter a priare 
wanting the last semifoot ; as. 

Nostra de-us canet 1 harmonica. I^rudmt, 

12. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of 
a hexameter ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sub | antro. Horat, 

13. The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian penthemimer, 
is a heroic penthemimeris, or the first five half feet of a 
hexameter; but the first two feet are most commonly dac- 
tjles; as, 

Pol VIS et I umbra sii|mus. Sarai. 

14. The dactylic dimeter^ or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
adactyleaiMlftipaiidee; as, 

RTsTt 91|pfilio. 



ANAP£STIC MEASUBES. 

15. The anapestic measure consists of two anapests ; as, 
Ululas|se dines. 8emec€i. 

The fint foot in this measure was frequently changed to a daetyle 
or a spondee, and the second foot often tn a spondee, and in a few in* 
stances to a dactyle. 

The anapestic dimeter consists of two anapestic meas- 
ures; as, 

Ph&retrse|que gr&ves|ldate S8e|vafer6. 

Quanti | casus||huma|n& rotant! Seneca. 

16. The anapestic dimeter catalectic consists of three 
feet, of which the first and second are anapests or spondees, 
and the third an anapest, followed by a long syllable; as. 
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Utfn&m I modo no8|tr& redi|rent. 

In mo|res tem|p6r& prisjcos. Boeik, 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

17. The iambic trimeter or senarius consists of three iam- 
hie measures or six iambic feet ; as, 

Suis I et ip{s& Ro|m& vi|r!bus | ruit. Horat. 

The pore iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin 
poets. To give to this metre greater slowness and dignity, 
they introduced spondees into the first, third and fifth feet ; 
and in every foot except the last, which was always an iambus, 
a long syllable was often changed into two short syllables, so 
that an anapest or a dactyle was often used for a spondee, and 
a tribrac for an iambus, and, sometimes, a proceleusmatic was 
found in the first foot ; as, 

Quo quo I scelesjti rui|tis aut | cur dex|teris. 
Aliti|biis atjque c&nT|bus homijcTda Hecjtorem. 

Horat. 
The writers of comedy, satire, and fables, admitted the 
spondee, or a foot equal to it, into the second and fourth feet, 
as well as the first, third and fifth, and a proceleusmatic in 
the first foot ; as, 

Tuo I palajto claujsus pajvo pasjcitur. Petron. 

Amit{tit merijto proprTjum qui alijenum apjpetit. 
P&'res I dum non { sint ves{tr8e for|titu{din]. 
Siiper eti|am jac|tas tege|re quod | jiibet | piidor. 

Ph(Bdrus, 

18. The scazon, or choliambus, or lame iambic, is the 
iambic trimeter with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally 
an iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Ciir In | thea|trQm Cato | seve|re ve|nisti? • 

An idejo tanjtum vcjneras | tit exjlres? Mart, 

19. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, or quadratus, a 
measure used by the comic poets, consists of four iamlMC 
measures or eight iambic feet, subject to the same varialioiis 
as the iambic trimeter ; as. 

Nunc hic I dies { alTam | vitam afjfert, ali|os mojres 
pos|tulat. Terent. 

20. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is 

28* 
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the Minbie tetrameter, deprired of its hat syflable, and alwiji 
haring an iambus in the serenth fixit ; as, 

Depren sa naJTis in | miri | Tesajnjenjte Ten|tOL 

Cbteff. 
21. The iambic trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian, is the 
iamlnc trimeter with an iambos in the fifth fiwt, and waBting 
the final sjllaUe in the sixth loot ; as, 

Vocajtus at^que non | Toca!tus aujdit. 

Tr&hunt!qae sic'cas majchins | cari[nas. Harai. 

2St. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measoies 
or foor iambic feet, bat it admits the same rariatioiis as the 
iambic trimeter ; as. 



Forti I seqoe 
Canidila trac 
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mur pec,tore. 
taTit I dapes. 
yide|re propelrantes | domum. MoraL 

23. The iambic dimeter hypermeter is the iambic dimeter, 
with the third foot generally a spondee, and having an odd 
syllable after the fourth foot; as, 

Venajtor in | campTs | nTTa|lis. Horat. 

24. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dime- 
ter, having most conmionly an iambus in every foot, and 
always wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Tru|dTtur | dies | die. Harat. 

25. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
dimeter iambic, wanting the final syllable, and having an 
iambus in the third foot ; as. 

Lex luec | data est | cadu|cis, 

I>^5 I jubenjte, mem|bris, 

Ut tem|peret | lab6|rem 

Medical bills | volupjtas. PmdemHus, 

26. The Cralliambus consists of two catalectic dimeters, 
having, in general, a spondee or an anapest in the first foot of 
the first dimeter, and a tribrac in the second foot of the sec- 
ond dimeter, the final syllable of the second dimeter being 
omitted; as, ^ 

Super al|t& vec|tus a|tys||celeri | rate ma|ria. CatuU. 

* ■ 

TROCHAIC MEASURES. 

27. The most common trochaic metre is -the tetrameter or 
ius catalectic, and it consists of seven feet followed 
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by an odd syllable, the last foot being always a trochee, while 
most of the other feet are liable to the same variations as the 
feet in iambic measures ; as, 

PulchrT|us muljto p&|rari | quam crejari [ nobijlem. 

Avsan, 

D&]|&i|de8 co|ite | vestras | hic di|es qu8e|rit majnus. 

Seneca. 

28r The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, 
consists of five feet, the first a trochee, the second a spondee 
and sometimes a trochee, the third a dactyle, and the fourth 
and fifth trochees ; as, 

Csetelrls majjor tibi | miles { Imp&r. Horat, 

The strophe or stanza, in which Sappho composed her verses, con- 
sists of three Sapphic verses followed by an adonic : its elegance and 
sweetness made it popular among the Latin poets, and caused it to be 
often introduced into their elegiac verses. 

29. The Phalaecian or hendecasyllabic verse consists of 
five feet, the first of which is generally a spondee, though it 
is sometimes an iambus or a trochee, the second a dactyle, 
and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est | vivere | sed va|lere | vita. Martial* 

30. The trochaic dimeter consists of four feet, the fint 
and two last of which are always trochees, and the second a 
trochee, spondee, dactyle, or anapest ; as, 

Non f&Jcit quod | optat | ipse 

Ore I torv5 I commilnantes. Boeih. 



CHORIAMBIC MEASURES. 

31. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi, and an iambus ; as,"* 

iEtas I carpe diem | quam minimum | credul& pdsjterd. 

Horai. 

32. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi 
or feet of equal length, followed by a bacchic ; as, 

Onme nemiis | cum fluviis | 5mne canat { prof undum. 

Claud, 

Cul reserajta mugiunt | aiire& claus|tr& mundi. Serenus. 

33. The Alcaic epichoriambic tetrameter acatalectic con- 



^ 
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of the second ephrh, two choriambi, and a bacddc ; u, 

Te deos o|rd Sjfb&rin | cor properes | amando. Higrai. 

34. The Asclepiadic tetrameter, ioTented by the poet As- 
depiadesy consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Miece|nas SltilTis | edite rejgibus. Horai. 

The first foot of this verse is sometimes a dactyle ; as, 

£ffugi|um et miseros | libera mors j Tocet. SemBca, 



This method of scanning the Aaclepiadic may be considered as tha 
most correct : it has, however, been sometimes scauied in a differwit 
maimer, the first foot being made a spondee, the second a dactrle 
followed bj an odd syllable, and the last two feet dac^es ; as, 

MseClnas &ti|Tis | edit« | rSgfbOs. Horwt. 

35. The choriambic trimeter or Glyconic consists of three 
feet, the first a spondee, an iambic, or a trochee, the second 
a chonambos, and the third an iambic ; as, 

^c te I diY& potens | Cypri. Horai. 

Magna | progenies | Jovis. CmimIL 

Bdais I crede fuga|crbus. BoeA, 

36. The choriambic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic is 
tiie CByconic deprived of its final syllable, and sometimes 
having an ana^)est in the first foot ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrhi sub anjtro. J7artrf. 

D5mTnis | pressus Tni|quis. Boetk. 

37. The chmambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and 
a bacchic ; as, 

Lj^dK& (tie I per omnes. Horai. 

IONIC MEASURES. 

38. The ionic a mcffore or. Sotadic consists of three ionics 
a megore and a spondee : the ionic feet are, however, G^- 
quently changed into dichorees, and a long syllable into two 
short qihibles ; as, 

Vocaliil I qiuedam memd|rant consdna | qiuedam. 

Terentian, 
Has cum g&air|na compedg | dedicat c&|tenas, 
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Satume, ta|bl Zoilus, | anniilos pri|Ores. Martial, 

39. The ionic a minare consists of three or four feet, 
which are all ionics a minare ; as^ 

Piier ales | tibi telas | opSroselqa^ Mlfnervse. Horat. 



COMPOUND METRES. 

40. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, which 
are sometimes changed into spondees, and an odd syllable, 
followed by a choriambus and an iambus ; as, 

Vides I ut al|ta | stet nive can|didum, 

CcBles|tis ar|cisln6bTlis injcola. Horat. 

41. The Archilochian heptameter consists of the dactylic 
tetrameter a priore, followed by three trochees ; as. 

Nunc decet|aut viri|di nitT|dum caput | impeldire | myrto. 

Horat, 

m 

42. The dactylico-trochaic tetranMter or lesser Alcaic con- 
sists of twadactyles, followed by two triehees ; as. 



Levis. I pcrsonujere { saxa. Horat. 

The preceding account of the metres in the most common uso 
among the Latin poets will, it is presumed, be found both comprQ- 
henslve and accurate. The student, who is desirous of more exten- 
sive information on this subject, may consult with advantage Carey's 
Latin Prosody. 

In their lyric compositions, the Latin poets seldom con- 
fined themselves to one species of verse, but, for the sake of 
greater variety and harmony, they generally introduced two, 
and sometimes three different measures into the same ode. 
This change of metre is found in almost all the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, and has contributed much to the beauty of his poetry. 

The first thirty of the following exercises are designed to 
be scanned; the succeeding thirty "four require the order of 
the words to he chcmged, in order to the ones being formed 
into verses ; the remaining exercises are intended to be trans- 
lated. The figures prefixed to the exercises refer to the metres 
of the verses contained in them. 
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EXERCISES. 



1. Na a 

Haud sic magni ccmditor orbis ; 
Hoic ex alto cimcta tuenti 
Nulli terne mole resistunt, 
Non nox atiis nabibus obstat 

2. No. 9. 
Gratius astra nitent, ubi Notus 
Desinit imbriferos dare sonos ; 
Lucifer ut tenebras pepulerit, 
Pulchra dies roseos agit equos. 

3. No. 16. 
Somnos dabat herba salubris, 
Potnm quoqae lubricus amnis. 
Umbras altissima pinus; 
Nondum maris alta secabat. 

4. No. 31. 

Tu ne qusBsieris scire, nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem di dederint^ Leuconoe ; nee Babylcmios 
Tentiris nmneros, ut melius, quidquid erit, pdt; 
Seu plures hyemes, seu tribuit Jupiter uhimanL 

6. No. 1, 8. 

Albus ut obscuro deterget uubila c<b1o 

Sspe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Peroetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento 

Tristitiam vitaeque labores. 

6. No. 1, 13, 1, 13. 

Difiugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campiSy 

Arboribusque comae ; 
Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina praetereunt. 

7. No. 1, 17, 1, 17. 

Mella cavi manant ex ilice ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha desiJit pede. 

niic injussae veniunt ad mulctra capellae, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

a No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Has inter epulas, ut juvat pastas oves 
Videre properantes domum ! 
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Videre fessos, Tomerem inyersum^ boves, 
Collo trahentes languido. 

9. No. 11, 36. 
Omne hominum genus in terris 

Simili surgit ab ortu ; 
Unus enim rerum pater est, 
Unas cuncta ministrat. 

10. No. 34, 36. 

Jam Teris ooiuites, que mare ten^rant, 
Impelhint juiihise lintea Thracis ; 
Jam nee prata rigent, nee fluTii strepcmi 
Hybern& nive turgidi. 

11. No. 35, 34. 
Caris nfulta sodalibus, 

Nntl^plura tamen, dividit oscula, 
du^m dulci LamisB, memor 
Actse non alio rege puortiae. 

13. No. 28, 14. 
Scandit ffiratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, nee turmas equitum relinquit, 
Oeior cervis, et agente nimbos 

Oeior Euro. 

' 13. No. 41, 21. 

Sol?itur aeris hyems grati vice veris et Favoni ; 

Trahuntque sieeas machinae earinas ; 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni ; 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

14. No. 37, 33. 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter sequales equitat ; Gallica nee lupatis 
Temperat ora frsenis ? 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? cor olmim 

15. No. 34, 34, 36, 35. 

Vos Tempe totidem toUite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 

Insignemque pfaaretra 

Fraternaque humerum lyri. 
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m Na 40, 40, 23, 4Sl. 

Doctrina sed vim promoYct insitam, 
Rectiqae cultus pectora roborant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpas. 

17. No. 1, 22, 13. 

Nobilis ut grand! cecinit Centaurus almniio, 
" Invicte mortalis, dea 
Nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Assaraci tdlus, quam firjgida parri 
Findunt Sbmiandri flmnina, - ':L l;- 
LalHricus et'Simow." * v* 

18. No. 24,21. . 
At fides, et ingeni 

Benigna vena 6st ; pauperemque djjr^ 
Me petit Nihil suprll *-*/♦> 

ID^os lacesso ; nee potentem amicum 
Largiora flaigito, 

^tis beatus unicls Sabinis. 

19. No. 17, 13, 22. 

Ubi haec severus te palam laudaveram, 
Jussus abire domum, 
Ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi posies, et heu 
Lamina dura, qui bus 
Lumbos et infregi latus. 

20. No. 18. 
Querceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
Co!les benigni, mitis Evandri sedes, 
Si quid salubre vallibus fi'ondet vestris, 
Leramen sgro ferte certatim vati. 

Sic ille, chartis redditus rursum Musis, 
Vicina dulci prata mulcebit cantu. 



21. 



82. 



Frigora mitescunt Zephyris ; ver proterit estas, 

Interitura simul ; 
Pomifer autumnos firuges efTuderit ; et roox 

Bruma recurrit iners. 

Labuntur altis interim ripis aquse, 
Queruntur in sylvis aves, 
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Fontesque lymphis^dbiPtTepint manantibuf^; 
Somnos quod invH^t leves. 

23. ... 

Qudm variis terras adimalia permeant figuris ! 
Namque alia extento sunt corpore, pulveremque verrunt, 
Continuumque trahunt vi pectoris incitata sulcum. 
Sunt quibus alarum levitas vaga, verberetque ventos. 

Monte dec||^^^Mbt ammis, iialii;^ 
duem super io¥f ^Juere ripas, 
Fertet, immensnsque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 

25. ^ , . 

Cum nemos flatu Zeph^i*|f>eptis 

Vernis irtubuit rosis, .,''• . . . ^^ n it* - 
Spiret insanum nebulo^llb Atu4||>:^ ' *'• 

Jam spinis abeat deCQs. ^ 

I'tilida mors aequo pulsat pQ|t|^au|ierum tabernas 

Regumque turres : o beafe Sexti, 
VitsB Bumma brevis spem nos tetat inchoare longam ; 

Jam te premet nox, fabulseqpa manes. 

27. 

Nee Cose refer unt jam tibi purpura. 
Nee clari lapides, tempera^ que seiiel . 
Notis condita fastis ,* ^ 

Inclusit volucris dies. 



28. 



29. 



Purae rivus aquae, sylraqu^ jagerum ,:• ••%'•»* 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fwes mes, * ^ ^ .- ^*^ 
Fulgentem imperip.]^rtilis Africa ^ 
Fallit, sorte bp^tittr . 



30. 



Virtus, recludens immeritis 
Coelum, negati tentat iter vid ; 
Coetusque vulgares, et udam 
Spflniit*^lnimum ftigiente p^])B&. 

Quid genus et proavos strepitis ? 
Si primordia veai&ii 
29 
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Aoctoremqae Dgqia ifctea , 
Nnlliis degener exttt, 

Ni Titiis pejora fbyens, 
~ iom deserat artiua. 



31. No. 16. 
Utinam modo redirent nostra 
Tempora in priscos moresl. 
Bed, ignibas iEtns tovitir, '« 
Amor fervens habendi ardet 

32. No. 6. 

Nunc jacet lumine mentis effiBto^ 
£t pressos/^eUa catenis gravibiis^ 
DectiraBqcte poodere gerens Yuhimiy 
Cogife^Tji wu, oeifere terram stc^dam. 

3a No. 17. 

Anima mea, recogita mecum, recogita, 
Horrore quo peceiUsa, ponti videris 
Imo ex sinu proftmditates erutas, 
Montesque fluctuum imminentes montibas. 

34. Na 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Elusus miser, non est, ut arbitraris, 

Mors atra filia Noctis, 
Erebofe creta patre sive Erinnye, 

Vastove aub Chao nata. 

36. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Ast ilia, missa steUato coelo, Dei 
Messes colligit ubique, 
' Animasque, reconditas canie& mole, 
in lucem et evocat auras. 

36. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 
En, Tiator defesse, et infir^ despice 

Vitse tenhinmn viaeqae, 
Vide quo laboriosa vestigia 
Hue, ecce, omnia tendunt 

37. No. 30, 24, 30, 24 

Hybla, funde totos flores, 
Quidquid attulit annus ; 



^*- 
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Hybla fla»in yestem sparge, 
Quantiis campus Ennae est 

88. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. ' 

Dei^, laudes in Sikuff manent te, 
H|e, castis sacris operata, tibi 
tjens Tota tua solvet, victimisque 
Aras imbuet. 

39. No. 28, 2^^, 14.^ 
Quique tarn praesens sq|ibDantum tibi 
Secundos exitil» tribuas fotis, 
Gentes petent te mundi sub utroque 

Jac^ntes aji^i$^ 

40. No.jyfe8, 28, 14. 
Tu, potens rerSgpoUens validisque 
Viribus, catena sfabili firmas ' 
Tractus montium, jugaque inquietis 

Procellis tunsa. 

41. No. 28,^28, Sfe, 14. 
Tu maris, agitata ventis nigns, 
Componis terga ; rebelles cohibes 
Motus gentium, placidaque mutas 

Tumultus pace. 

42. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Ultimi rerum signa tua norunt, 
Et pav«nt fikes, coruscis qooties 
Flammis turgidum fremuit sonoro 

CcBlum murmure. ^ *. 

43. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu solum teme, imbreia sitlentis^ 
Invisis laetus ; gravidseque'nubis 
De 4inu, fimdis genitale pigros 

In semen agros. 

44. No. 28, 2te, 28, 14. 
Alveus, pleno semper tibi amne, 
Turgidus laeta novat firuge arva, 
Campos floribus, virentes nemorum 

Recessus fironde. 
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45. Ng^ 28, 28, 28, 14. '^ 
Tu maceras rore leni lola contmnacis 
— — terrae, glebas subigisque, 
Sokofi ebrios amictj^ viridante 

Inumbrasmesais;; ' • . 

46. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. , *«;v 
Qua feres gressus, ^num renoVabis 
Frugum fertilem, vegetansque icetua 

Per valles cavas faltus riguosque 
Humor imploet: ^, 

47 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Pauper tigurii {apoc.) oalonus gesti^t, 
Comifans capellas distentas lacte ; 
Colles mugient,' et sylra^ ntiica fessis 
^uvencis. 

48. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Spcs cupidas aratoris fovebit 
Fluctuans latis campis seges ^Jma ; • 
Ut canat tibi feriatus ftKta 

In umbrd cafAien. 

49. No. JM, 34, 34, 35. 

Quid ftustra rabidi canes petitis me ? 
Cur premis improbum propositum Livor T 
Sicut pastor ovom, Dominus regit me : 
Nil petiitus lieerit (s^n(Br.),mihi^ .^,. ■ 

50. No. 34, 8f, 34, 35. 
Pei; ^tia paMa viridis campi. 
Quae tunoenitas teneri veris pingit. 
Nunc pascor placide, nunc kttus satunim 

Molliter expltco fessus. 

51. No. 34, 84; 34, 35. ^ 

Rivus purse aquae leniter astrepens 
Restituit robora langdidis membris ; 
Et spiritus recreat blando fomite ^ 
Sub face torrida solis. • « 

5^ No. 34, 34, 34, 85. 

Cum peteret mens vaga devios sahus, 
Sequens teneras illecebras errorum, 
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Bonus retraxit, denuo me miserans, 
In yiam justitise pastor. 

63. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Nee «i luctificsL manu per trepidas intentet 

^tenebras mors vulnera mihi, 

Formidem pergere, te duce, me pedo 
Facies securum too. 

64. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Ta accumulas mensas epulis ; merum 
Tu sufficis plenis pateris ; et caput exhilanus 
■ ■ u nguento : conficit semulos 
Dum spectant anxius dolor. ^ 

65. No. 34, m, 34, 35. 

. Tua bonitas nunquam destituet me, 
^ Perpetuo favor profususque bonis, 
Et non sollicitae domi tuae longa 
Tempora yitae transigam. 

66. No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 
Tecum alta Virtus sedet laurigeram 

• Frontem decora, et Veritas ffa, 
Cui vultus fulgens immortale 
Radiatur purpureo igne. 

57. No. 17. 
Poetae veteres fabulantur Protea 
Fuisse qiMliMb) qui verteret se in omnes 
Formas, nee poaeet contineri ullis vinculis, 

dum nunc in liquentes undas fluit. 
Nunc stridet flamma, nunc ferus leo rugit, 
Arbor viret, ursus borret, anguis sibilat. 

58. No. 41. 

Unica gens hominum altiOls levat celsum cacumen, 
Atque levis stat recto corpore, de^icitque terras. 
Hsec figura admonet, nisi terrenua male desipis. 
Qui recto vultu petis ccelum, exerisque frontem. 
In sublime animum quoque feras, ne gravata pessilm. 
Inferior sidat mens Celsius levato corpore. 

59. No. 29. ' 
Quse faciunt vitam beatiorem, 
Hffic sunt, Martialis iucundissime ; 

29* 
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Ager non ingratus, perennis foou», 
Nunquam lis, rara toga, quieta mens, 
IngenusB vires, corpus salubre, 
Simplicitas prudens, amici pares < 

60. No. 39. * 

, Facilis convictus, sine arte luensa 

■^^ ' JNon ebria nox sed curis soluta, 

^SJ?* Torus non tristis attamen pudicus, 
Somnus, qui tenebras breves faciat, 
Velis esse quod sis, nihilqne malis, 
Nee metuas diem summum, nee c^ea. 

61. No. 35, U, 31, 3a, 34, 31. 

Gaudio pecJtftra pukat 
Laeto cor trepidum ; lingua avet taas 
Promere laudes ; spes bona tacit^ reoreat corpaar 
Tu viam vitae reseras : ^ 

De vultu tuo fluvii laetitiss 
Manant ; tu tribuis gaudia munifica dexteri. 

62. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Qualis per silent^ nigra nemorum, 
Vallesque irriguEU^ et domos virides, 
Fons placidus murmure languido 8er|»t, 

Peragens secretum iter ; 
Paulisper vagus, atque agens exiguos Maeandros, 
sinuat se variis modis, 



63. 



Maris gremio miscetur. 

Talis per semitam tacitam detkr* - - * '' 
DifFugiat aetas, non gravis opibus, 
Rauca jurgia fori non experta, nee palms 

— — -decqa eanguineum ; 
Cumque tenwl^ instant et lux brevis occidit, 
£t satura ludo; et laboribus fessa, .- 
Membra jacentia mors lenisque sopor "^^ 

Manu jdacidi componant. 

64. No. 16. 

Quae eanit altis ramis, garrula 
Ales elauditur antro caveae ; 
Huie licet pocula illita melle. 
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. Dulci studio, dapes largaaque, ^j,- . 
Cura ludens hcyaiftum miniaUet, • ""* 
Si tamen, saliews ircto tecto, ■'•: 
Viderit gratas umlMras nemonuiii 
Proterit sparsas escas pedibas ; 
Sylvas taiittkin requjrit moesta, - '■ 

SusurdElikf^as voce dulci. 

65. . No. 11,36, 11,36. 

The same Creator gaye to the sun his rays ; He gave to 

the moon her horns ;*Eie also gave inhatbitaiits to the earth, and 

stars -to the Heaven. ... u* 

y'-^s.^ lUe do radius Phcebufi >c. a '' . ^v 

^ >; Et d« comu luna ; * ,"; . '• 

Ille etiam terra {enall^ lyvn^ * 
.* • Qo, et poelum sidus. 

,66. V ^^' ^' ^' ^> ^ 

. "The sea i* often resplendent in c^dm weather. Its waves 

being unruffl^; The MtfwipcT often raises in it rasing 

tempests. The imt^ Wfeg ftgitated. * **v 

^ « ^ S^^radiotsanqTiillo serenum *.'^- ' ' 

.«^^*^ * Maie, flttotiu immotus ; '' - -* ,'.^- 
* * 8»p^:^quUotemp«0ta8 (5y7t<m.)JrervQ|i8^' *' 

' ' •'» i^udr (enaU.) VBTfUs, concittki^^^ 

67. No. 25, 36, 26^ 36, 25, 36. 

^^•\ WhoQver shall wish Cautiously io erect a house that shall 
i^md^'^Should take care to avmd the* ^a. Threatening with 
'■-'' Its waves The top of a lofty mountain. And shonld shun quick- 
sands.' 

Qais4|uis perennis volo 
Sedes eaut^ (ejtoZZ.) pono, ' " /' ^ 

^ fit minans flactos, *^ ■*'- N 

J^ ,ajj|! J Mwe {ayrum,) sperno curet, Y****^' "* 

'^L^LgJUtiis moat eacumen, 
. '^ ■ Ardna vitet bibulus. ^^\ . -^.-i- 

68. f, • No. 25, 36, 96, 36^^^, 36. 

The form^of Uiese situations the south wind Assails with 
all its stre|p0ii; 'The loose quiok-sands Are unaUe to bear 
the pressing weight. Remember to place your house on a 

low And firm rock. , v 

■>- 

Ille Auster {epitket) 
Vires totus urget j 
Hfie sol^tv penduiim 
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Poadv recuflo fero. 
Mtmento figo domus hiuniUs ^ 
certiiB. - • 



69. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Although The wind roar. Agitating the waters, and cover- 
ing them with rains, Ton, happily screened, Bj*the strength 
of yoor unmoved rampart. Shall *8erenely;i|)^d your days, 
SmiMng at the fiiry of tiie wind. 

Tono quamvis, ruina 

iEquor miscens, venttu, ^ 
Ta, Quietus conditus 

Feficiter Qmalt.) vallas robur, 
JBmm aetenh'(enaU.) dneo, 

lirident (e^.) ira (enaU,X »ther. 



* f 



70. No. 35. . ' V 
Orpheus, the Thracian bard, ' bewailin|f Long sii^ ^ the 

death of Eurydice, his wife, After he had, by jus mournful 
strains, made The woods moye^ md the flowing iB-ivers stand 
still, «X^a stag fearlessly dreW neur tim fierce, lions. Nor did 
the hare fear The dog before her, that ^as^ now rendered 
harmless by the song. • ' " •*»••* 

. Comax fiinus (efmU.) qnondakn 
^ Geimens, ThreTclM vates 
Pofltquammodiii fle^ilis 

Corro sylva, mobilta ^ ^ ' » 

Amnis cogq sto, ^^^ 

Jungoque^atiM intrepid^ (enaU>) . '** > ^ 

'Leo B8BVU8 cerva, ^ * 

Nee timeo lepoe visum 
Canie, jam cantns placidus. 

71. No. 85. 

Whan a more violent Passion burned within bis breast. 
And tfaff itrains, which had subdued all thiio^ wifi^d him, 
Could not soothe the sorrows of him, from "Smfm lliey pro- 
ceeded^ Complaining tif the cruel deities. He went to their in- 
fernal abodes. There,'bnngiBg tender strains From his har- 
monious strings. He weeps, and moves even the infernal re- 
gions, And with a sweet prayer Solicits pardon %iNt favour of 
the gods of the shades. 

. Cilun intima fliig|tntior 
Pectoris fervor ureret, 
Nee, qni subigo cunctns, 
Modiu mvlceo doiBinus, 
Qaerem saperi immitis, 



nitl^ik.. ^ 



Ji 



4 



•i 



' JDbmvm %ftjim8 adeo. '»- ■ 
>*' ^ Jilic, BOHUM chorc^^bMi^lM; 

tempertfns Cflll^; 



» 



• ^ 



* jp^fleo, et moveo (enaU.) TcDliaia, *• 
jE)t^prece dulcis yenib* 
Rogo umbra dominus. 

72. No.-^. ■■ . 

Cerberus, iSe three-lvjadelf guaraian of the 4hlraiic«, 
stands amazed, Captivated by thf unusual song; S(^* cruel 
goddesses, the avengers of, crimes. Who are SnjMhors of 
miseries, ^e now bedew^ wifii tears in sorrov^-^he rapid 
wlieel lif^es not round l^he body of Ixion ; And Tantalus, 
a prey to long-continued thirst, Hee^'^'not the watery near 
him. The vulture, while bi is delisted with the" strains, 
T«ars npttfie Yijet of Tityus. , 

1 crgeniin«i\tupeo novue 
Janitor captus carmen. 
* fK' .. Sontes, qui malum agito, , 

■ , * Dea, ultrix sceluS) ■"* ^ _^ 

' Jam moestus madao lachr^lAe. W^ " 

Non caput Izionius 
c .^ .*••*' Rota vetel prsBcitfito ; * "• 1'' 

* '• * '«^ • • £t, perditus lite longus^ • 

■'■^ Tantalus flumtii sperno. 

Dam sum «iodus satur, vultur 
Non traxit jecur Tityi. 

Tf^^*^*" No. 35. 

Xi \ptpLgth the tbonarch of the shades, cbmimseratiikg his 
sorMttvs, sajTS^ ** We yield. Let us give- to the bard 08 a 
c<^npanion His wife, redeemed by his^ong: But let' this 
condition accompany the gift. That it. aMI mot be lawful for 
him to l6»k behind him, Until he shall ham iett these re- 
gion^.'' Who shall lay ^jreatraint on lovers? Alas! when 
near the boundariea of the realms of night; Orpheus looked 
back on his Eurydioe, Lost her, and was undone. 

" Vincov/' Iwideiii arbiter 

Umbra aio mkeraae, ' .y* *". * 

'< Dono vir GODMS -^-^ •:•' 



Sed d^lSpmjfmtcqfifceOy 

Ne, dunt'ffum^ao (endU.) Tartara^ 

Fas sum fldcto lumen." 

Quis amans lex det.' 

Heu ! profj^ nox terminus, OrphMdi 

suus Eurydice 

Video, perdo, et (asyup} occido. 
— • — ^ N ■■ 



346 LATIN BJUBRCISES. 

74. No. 28. . :• • 

The mighty (duri) lal)Oun of Hercules render ium illot- 

triouB (celdfrant) : 
He overcame the proud Centaurs ; 
He stripped from the fierce Nemean (eUip^ lion his 

skin (spoUum) ; t * . * [darts. 

He pierced also the harpi^ (vfiucres) whli his unerring 

75. ^''' No. 28. 

He tarn %om the watchful 'j^eirnenti) dragon the gold- 
'en (ettip.) apples : ' . * * , 

He dragged along Cerberus in fi three-fold chaitf ?' 

T}» conquering hero (victor) is said to have placed their 
cruel ' « . , 

Master as food before the fi^ce ste«46 oF DiAilM. (eU^,) 

76. No. 28. ' ' 

The hydra was destroyed, by a burning (combueto) ponoA ; 
The god of (■2&i>.). the i^Ver Acheloiis, maimed '{twrbatm} 

in his forehead, 
Hid ills fkce, covered with 'shame, beneath his waters {rtpis)^ 
He laid Antseus prostrate {stra$it AnUewn) on the Avican 

sands. - ■»■ . 

77. No. 28. .- .. -... 
Cacus appeased by his death {ettip.) the anger of Sfiikder ; 
And the shoulders (etlip.) of HerouICs ^euip.), which the 

mighff (aitns) globe was soon to press w^Ch its weight 

(ellip.), - 

These shouldef 9^6 boar (setiger) of Arcadia {ettip.) stdlh- 

SA with his foam ; 
His last labour supports on his shoulders the heavens. 



78. No. 17. 

Wh«i ail thy mercies, O mj Gpd (Jehava), 

My rising fool surveys, 
Transported with the view,- I'm ioBt {mens hcBret mea) 

In wonder, love and pifaisei '■.' * ' 

79. No. It. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravished breast ? 

But thou canst read it there. 
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80. Na Vt. *' 

To all my weak cmi^pkints and cries 
Thy merej lent an ear {tucMxuris a,cepU statim). 

Ere yet my Aebli^ thoughts had learnt 
•Te form theniSi^^ in prayer. 

81. \^ i- .. ./ No. 17. 

UnnmnberM *{quiE nulluriBquat comjputus) comfi>rts to my 
soul • • 

Thy tender card bestowed, v 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those oomforts flowed {proJluxaitU tot jmi- 
nera), .; r * - 

» _ ■ • ■ 



%, 



82. No. 17. 

When in the slippery paths of 3^oath ^ \ 

With heedless fileps (Incogitans, animigue prcBceps) 
1 ran, . - " : 

Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe, . . ' 
, And led me up to man (cBvum maturius), ' ^^*,, 

^**1 . No. 17. 

I^ough hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

• It gently cleared my way, 
And through the pleasing snares {blandimenta /dnacia) of 
vice. 
More to be feared than ibey (Periculum jpiftB MBteris 
ferentia), .• ".*: 

84 No. 17. ■"'•r. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast tboa 

With health renewed my face. 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk, , ^ - 

Revived my soul with grace. 

85. No. 17. 

Thy bouilteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o'er {sat suphrque me beArU 
copia), 
And in a Idnd &nd faithful friend 

Has doubted all mj storp. 



Cx3 ,4^AtlV ^ffgBClSES, 



%'■ 



4& 1rta'17. 

fetx thousand thousand precioui jytfts 

My daily thanla empl<^; - * •'" v ".. • • 
Nor is the least a cheei^ul h^art, -wi!^ •jifc'* • • 

. That tastes (accipit) Uiosa J^ ^HHT' ** ' ^' 

87. ^* 'No. 17. ^^> ;• • *|^ 

Through every period of mj^lifeJ/i^j^JgJ/fmstaeU^ 

Thy goodnessH'U piAsue, ^^ 
^ Andy after death (Am; cprptss exutus)^in distant wcM'RIb, 
Tbe glorious theine renew. • 

-\:M . "'.- No. 17. ' 

-Wheatt^uiti^ils (cesset), and day an^ night 
Di¥i£Mte V^Orks not more, . 
, Hfy ever^itefiiil (^^^f^ ^que) heart, O Lord^ ' 

.' Thjr nfeWjy shall adSfe. • ' 

89. -y ' . . • No. 17. ^ 




To' utt^ all thy praise. 



tr-^- 

M/- No. 25, lOLmes. 

' I^tde oricket, full x>£ mirth, 
• * .4»hirping on my kitchefi hearth, 
1 4 :'^flaesoe'er be tibiae iibgde, ** 

•7- A^piiys harbinger ofg^od, — 

Pay me h\ ihy warm fetteat 

With a siA^lrtore soft and sweet ; 

In rctum,^,vli'u shalt receive 

Such a strain as I can give. 

91. No. 25. 10 Linos, 

Thus th^ praise shall be expmt. 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ; 
While the rat is on the scout, 
And the mouse with curious snout, 
WiA what vermin else imest h";. 
Every dish, and spoil the best, '<,^ -^^ 
CVisking thus before the fire, ..^y^.' 
Thou hast all thing Mart's dwdre. * ''"' 
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M. Na 25. 10 Li^es. 

l^ough in voice and shape they be 
Fonned as if akin to thee, 
* Thou surpassest, happier hx. 
Happiest grasshoppers that are. *^ 

Theirs is but a summer's song ; 
Thine endures the winter: long. 
Unimpaired, an4 shrill, and ckar« 
Melody throughout the* year. 

93. No. 25. 10 Lines. . 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period^ to thy play ; 
Sing then, and extend thy span 
" Far beyond the date of man : 
" ' Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discdtatent, 
Lives not,* aged though he be, 
Half a span, compared with thee. 



04.^ No. 17. 

J * The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue, ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun^ from day to day, 
. Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 

95. No. 17. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
30 



860 ULVIN XXSRCISES. 

96 ^ No. 17/ 

What thoufh in wdesia 'silence all 
Move rcMqpd this dark, terrestrial htiMj- 
Wliat though no r^ voice ihn: iouad 
Amidst their radiant orbs be fouad^— - 
In reason's ear thej all rejoice, 
And utter forth a ^orious voioe. 
For ever singing, as they s\du3, 
" The hand that macte us is dirine" 
{Divinus est, qui nos creavit, artifex). 



:i 



THE END. 
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